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F.C. Godbold, Bonorary President American Pharmaceutical Association 
1915-1916 


The subject of this brief sketch, Fabius Chapman Godbold, was born in Franklin County, 
Mississippi, July 7, 1842, and here he grew to manhood. Mr. Godbold served for four years 
in the Confederate Army and after the close of the war made New Orleans his home, 
engaging in the drug business in 1866 and continued actively therein in that city until 1913, 
when he retired. 

A few years more and the half century mark of service in pharmacy would have been 
reached and in that period Mr. Godbold encouraged every movement that contributed for 
its advancement in the State of his adoption. It was largely through his efforts that the 
Louisiana Pharmacy Law was enacted and he was honored by appointment when the first 
Pharmacy Board under its provisions was created, serving as secretary for twenty-one years. 
He is a charter member and Ex-President of the Louisiana Pharmaceutical Association. 

When the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy was organized, he at once took 
active part in the work and in 1906 at the meeting in Indianapolis was chosen President 
He has also taken an active interest in the National Association of Retail Druggists, con- 
tributing his efforts and encouragement. 

He joined the American Pharmaceutical Association in 1887 and until a few years ago 
Mr. and Mrs. Godbold were regular attendants at the annual conventions. Mr. Godbold 
has served the Association in various capacities, holding the Chairmanship of the Council, 
1909-1910. The honor which has now been conferred, that of Honorary President of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, comes to him as a reward of long and faithful service 
in the Association and for its advancement. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PROPRIETARY MEDICINES OF 
THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION.* 


The duties assigned to the Commission on Proprietary Medicines of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association are: 


(1) “To inquire into and to report to the Council from time to time upon the 
general subject of proprietary medicines in their relations to pharmacy, medicine 
and the public health. 

(2) “To inquire whether, or to what extent, the proprietary medicines com- 
monly known as patent medicines, contain alcohol or habit-forming narcotic drugs 
in sufficient proportions to render them liable to create an alcohol or drug habit, 
or satisfy such habits when otherwise created. 

(3) “To inquire whether, or to what extent, the commonly advertised patent 
medicines contain potent drugs in sufficient proportion to render them dangerous 
in the hands of the laity. 

(4) “To inquire into the extent to which patent medicines are fraudulently 
advertised, or differ in composition or origin from the claims made for them, or 
the extent to which they are advertised for the use of diseases for which no cure 
is known to medical science.” 


The scope of the functions above imposed is sufficiently comprehensive to in- 
clude practically every phase of the proprietary medicine question which the 
Commission may choose to consider, and since the number of proprietary medi- 
cines on sale in the United States is estimated at 40,000 to 50,000 items, (inclu- 
sive of the large.number used by the medical profession, but exclusive of the 
thousands of druggists’ “own make” preparations, usually of only local reputa- 
tion) it will be seen that the task assigned to the Commission is by no means a 
trivial one. 

While the literature relating to proprietary medicines is of enormous volume, 
—if much of the printed matter relating to this subject can be dignified by the 
name of literature—a very large proportion of it is of so controversial a charac- 
ter that it may be dismissed at once as of little value, consisting in large part of 
sweeping general assertions against or in favor of proprietary medicines, the 
sifting of which results in a vast amount of chaff and very little wheat. 

The policy of the American Pharmaceutical Association has always been dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to the increased use of proprietary medicines, including both 
those supplied for the use of the medical profession and those intended for direct 
sale to the general public, and long before the American Medical Association 
began its active campaign against them the former association had repeatedly 
placed itself on record in opposition to the multiplication of ready-made medicinal 
agents, for the reason, aside from other considerations, that the use of such 
forms of medication has a tendency to reduce the dispensing pharmacist from the 


* Presented to the Council of the A. Ph. A. at the 63d annual convention of the Association, 
San Francisco, August 9-14, 1915. 
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rank of a compounder of drugs and medicines to that of a mere dealer in the 
merchandise of other manufacturers. 

Not only does the use of proprietary medicines tend to reduce the legitimate 
compounding profits of the pharmacist when they are dispensed by him on the 
order of the physician, but the readiness with which such medicines lend them- 
selves to dispensing by physicians, and the avidity with which physicians have 
availed themselves of this quality have combined to relieve the retail pharmacist 
of a great deal of dispensing business, though in theory he is the legalized dis- 
tributor of medicinal agents. 

In the case of the proprietary medicines which are advertised and sold directly 
to the general public, the situation as it affects the retail pharmacist, is equally 
unsatisfactory. Even when the advertised prices are obtained the retailer’s profit 
on such articles is only moderate, and when they are sold at cut prices, as is fre- 
quently the case, the percentage of profit is usually less than the net percentage 
cost of doing business. 

While the American Pharmaceutical Association has never formally recognized 
the right of proprietorship in medicinal agents, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, on the other hand, has yielded to the necessities of the situation, and through 
the action of its Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry has placed the stamp of 
legitimacy upon numerous patented or protected chemicals, or other articles of 
proprietary origin. In granting such recognition, however, certain conditions and 
regulations are imposed which tend to effectually guard the financial and profes- 
sional interests of the medical profession, and which brand with professional dis- 
approval all proprietary remedies likely to reach the hands of the laity otherwise 
than through the physician or on his prescription. 

Among the most useful of these regulations of the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry are: 

Rule 3, which prohibits the recognition of any medicinal agent that is adver- 
tised directly to the general public. Only insecticides, germicides, disinfectants, 
and non-medicinal foods are excepted from this rule, and these are excepted only 
when they are not advertised as curative agents. 

Rule 4, which prohibits the recognition of any article whose label, package, or 
accompanying circulars contain the names of the diseases for the treatment of 
which the article is said to be indicated. 

(This rule does not apply to remedies with which self medication is obviously 
improbable, such as vaccines and antitoxins, nor to cases where similar immediate 
heroic treatment is indicated.) 

Rule 8, which excludes from recognition all articles whose names are suggestive 
of the diseases or pathological conditions for which they may be used, or which 
are suggestive of therapeutic indications. 

Since without direct advertising (prohibited by Rule 3) the general public 
would not learn of the existence of proprietary remedies, and would not be likely 
to purchase them without information as to the affections for which they are 
intended, (the giving of which information is prohibited by Rules 4 and &) it 
follows that if these rules could be given the force of law and universally en 
forced, the sale and use of proprietary medicines, except under the direction of 


qualified phvsicians, would be reduced to a negligible quantity 
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While these rules are admirably adapted to conserve the financial and profes- 
sional interests of the physician, their application to remedies intended for sale 
to the general public could hardly operate otherwise than to still further contract 
the small volume of business left to the pharmacist by the dispensing physician. 

Druggists’ own make preparations and those produced by cooperative com- 
panies are clearly within the category of proprietary medicines if they are rec- 
ommended to the laity for self-medication, and hence must be subject to the same 
rules regulating advertising and labeling. If the right to bring ready-made reme- 
dies to public attention and to state on the labels and wrappers what they are to 
be used for be denied, the sales of such articles would soon decline to the vanish- 
ing point. Whether in such case physicians would enthusiastically begin the 
writing of prescriptions is a question which one druggist should be able to answer 
as well as another. The risk is with the druggist, and it is not surprising that he 
should hesitate to approve a step which would mean a certain reduction of income 
on the chance of an uncertain gain from another source. 

Unfortunately the problems involved in the use of proprietary medicines, espe- 
cially those known as patent medicines, have too frequently been discussed from 
a purely partisan standpoint, and in a manner better calculated to cloud judgment 
than to illuminate it. 

1. Too many inconsistent and self-contradictory arguments have been pre- 
sented in behalf of the same proposition. For example, thousands of analyses 
have been published tending to show that proprietary medicines are not the result 
of great and wonderful discoveries made by their manufacturers, but that, on the 
contrary, they are in many cases combinations of well known and commonly used 
drugs, recognized by the medical profession as valuable remedies when properly 
applied. This is a good argument to explode the fanciful claims frequently made 
for proprietary medicines, but it has been largely nullified by sweeping general 
statements to the effect that all proprietary medicines are dangerous or worth- 
less, which immediately prompts their defenders to inquire why they should be 
considered dangerous and worthless if they are practically the same as the combi- 
nations used by physicians, and why a given mixture should be considered a valu- 
able and efficient remedy when dispensed by or on the order of a physician, and 
dangerous and worthless when put up in a carton with printed label and wrapper. 

The net result of such contradictory arguments is only to weaken the faith of 
the public in the efficiency of medicines in general, and to have the impression 
that proprietary remedies are at least as good as any others, since none of them 
amounts to very much. 

2. While condemning proprietary remedies which are widely advertised, and 
have a general sale, pharmacists have not hesitated to recommend their “own 
make”’ preparations of similar character in their place, from which the customer 
is likely to infer that the opposition to the advertised remedy is prompted mainly 
by the fact that it does not return as good a profit as the home compounded mix- 
ture. 

The argument that the own make preparation is non-secret, has but little weight 
with the average layman. He reasons that all he wants to know is what the mix- 
ture is good for, and that his information will not be advanced by a statement of 
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ingredients of whose separate qualities and medicinal value he knows little or 
nothing. 

3. While declaiming against proprietary medicines as a class, pharmacists 
have not hesitated to continue to stock and sell them, or to recommend them by 
the recital of cases where they have been used with apparent benefit. 

In this respect the physician has been as inconsistent as the pharmacist. Thou- 
sands of registered physicians are also the owners of drug stores, but we have yet 
to learn of a physician druggist,—though there may be such—who does not carry 
a full line of popular patent medicines for sale to all who ask for them; nor 
would it be difficult to show that many physicians have used and continue to use 
such remedies in their private practice. 


4. In most of these discussions only minor emphasis has been placed upon the 
fact that the greatest evil of the patent medicine industry is the falsity and extrav- 
agance with which its products have been exploited. This is the basic evil of the 
patent medicine business and the point where it is most vulnerable, and an attack 
upon ‘this evil needs no argument for its justification. 

Numerous patent medicines are mixtures which have some merit if properly 
applied in cases for which they are adapted; the evil is not in the remedies them- 
selves but in the method of their exploitation. Sweeping general assertions of 
the absolute worthlessness of patent medicines, besides being untrue, have a con- 
trary effect to the one intended, as for example, the following, attributed to a 
prominent antagonist of proprietary medicines, ‘“Every advertised cure for dis- 
ease is a fraud. Its vendor is a quack; his publisher an accomplice; his patron a 
dupe. One rule covers the field, if it’s medical it’s a fake,” “An honest and meri- 
torious medicine could not live,” “A real cure couldn’t make office rent,” etc. Most 
people have used patent medicines sometime in their lives, and when they read 
such statements as the above are inclined to suspect that the whole campaign 
against ready-made remedies is insincere and prompted largely if not wholly by 
selfish motives. 

DEFINITIONS FOR PROPRIETARY MEDICINES, ETC. 


One of the first tasks attempted by the Commission was the adoption of a set 
of general definitions to serve as a basis for its deliberations, and this has proved 
to be by no means as easy and simple as it might appear. 

The definitions finally decided upon, though formulated only after considerable 
thought and consultation of authorities, are not assumed to be perfect, and sug- 
gestions for their further improvement will be welcomed. 


Proprietary Medicine—A judicial definition of proprietary medicine found in 
the case of State vs. Donaldson, (41 Minn., 80-83) is as follows: 


“Tt is a matter of common knowledge that what are called ‘patent’ or ‘pro- 
prietary’ medicines are prepared for immediate use by the public, put up in pack- 
ages or bottles, labeled with the name and accompanied by wrappers containing 
directions for their use, and the conditions for which they are specifics. In this 
condition they are distributed over the country in large quantities and sold to 
consumers in original packages, just as they are purchased by the dealer, without 
any other or further preparation or compounding.” 
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It is evident from the language employed that the learned judge had in mind 
only the class of preparations commonly known as “patent medicines,” and the 
definition therefore is properly applicable only to that class of proprietaries. 

The definition adopted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association, reported in New and Nonofficial Remedics, is as 
follows: 

“The term ‘proprietary article,’ in this place shall mean any chemical, drug or 
similar preparation used in the treatment of disease, if such article is protected 
against free competition, as to name, product, composition or process of manufac- 
ture by secrecy, patent, copyright, or in any other manner.” 


The latter definition possesses the advantage of compactness, with substantial 
accuracy, but does not set forth the factors of proprietorship with sufficient detail 
to meet all of the requirements of the Commission. 

The essential feature of proprietorship is the special ownership claimed or 
assumed by the manufacturer of the exclusive right to manufacture and sell the 
mixture, or the exclusive right to the use of the name or title under which it is 
sold, and this is the feature which the Commission has sought to emphasize in the 
following definition : 

“In its widest sense, a proprietary medicine is any drug, chemical or prepara- 
tion, whether simple or compound, intended or recommended for the cure, treat- 
ment or prevention of disease, either of man or of lower animals, the exclusive 
right to the manufacture of which is assumed or claimed by some particular firm or 
individual, or which is protected against free competition as to name, character of 
product, composition or process of manufacture by secrecy, patent, copyright, 
trade-mark, or in any other manner.” 


Classification of Proprietary Medicines—The most obvious classification of 
proprietary medicines is, of course, into ethical preparations, or those which are 
advertised only to the medical profession, and non-ethical or patent medicines, or 
those which are either advertised directly to the general public, or named or ad- 
vertised in such a way that in course of time the public will become acquainted 
with their properties, and thus be lead to purchase them direct, without the advice 
of a physician. 

While it is simple enough to make a distinction between the two classes on 
paper, it is much less simple to make a practical application of the distinction. 

While in theory physicians prescribe and use only those of the first class, as 
a matter of fact they frequently prescribe and perhaps still more frequently use 
those of the second class, though usually with the precaution of removing the 
label, or transferring the medicine to another package so that its proprietary char- 
acter is not recognizable. 

Bearing upon the difficulty of distinguishing between ethical and non-ethical 
preparations is the following extract from an editorial in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, (Vol. 64, p. 530): 


“When the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry was started we announced that 
we did not see any clear line of demarcation between ‘patent medicines’ and many 
so-called ‘ethical proprietaries.’ Time has not caused us to change our opinion.” 
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To the same effect is the following extract from a letter by the Editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association to the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, which is quoted by permission: 

“A ‘proprietary’ medicine is one that is owned and controlled by some indi- 
vidual, corporation or company. The name itself defines it. There is no differ- 
ence between a ‘proprietary’ and a ‘patent’ medicine. The latter is a misnomer, 
but is generally applied to proprietary medicines that are advertised directly to the 
public. These are about the views expressed in The Journal on many and various 
occasions. At the very beginning of our propaganda work, some nine years ago, 
I brought out this point, and it raised a howl among the ‘ethical’ proprietary 
manufacturers. But as time has gone on | believe that the average doctor has 
begun to realize the same thing. Listerine used to be advertised in medical 
journals only; it was then an ‘ethical’ proprietary. Now it is advertised in lay 
publications ; hence it is a ‘patent’ medicine. But I do not think it is any more 
a patent medicine now than it was ten years ago; or that it was any more an 
‘ethical’ proprietary ten years ago than it is to-day. So also with Antikamnia.” 

The distinction then between ethical and non-ethical proprietaries is not in the 
character of their composition, but in the manner of their exploitation. An 
otherwise ethical preparation exploited in a non-ethical way thereby becomes 
non-ethical, and this regardless of its composition or usefulness. Secrecy, while 
an element, is not the only element in determining the non-ethical character of a 
preparation, because not even the open publication of the formula will save it 
from being classed as non-ethical, if exploited to the general public, or if ex- 
ploited in a non-ethical manner. 

As stated by Editor Simmons in the letter above quoted, the term patent medi- 
cine is a “misnomer.” It was applied originally to remedies protected by letters 
patent and sold in packages of distinctive form and size. Later the custom of 
taking out patents upon medicinal mixtures ceased, but the custom of selling them 
in packages of distinctive form and size continued, and so they have continued 
to bear the same designation as formerly. The term is now wholly inappropriate, 
but is apparently so firmly fixed in usage that it seems likely to persist as long as 
the class of remedies to which it is habitually applied continues in existence. 

The distinction between the two classes of proprietaries finally approved by the 
Commission is expressed in the following definitions: 

Proprietary Medicines Exploited in Accordance with the Requirements of Medt- 
cal Ethics, or so-called “Ethical Proprietaries’: Proprietary medicines, the active 
ingredients of which, with their proportions, are stated on the label or otherwise 
published, and which are not advertised to the general public, either through the 
public press, by accompanying circulars or in any other manner, and not accom- 
panied by printed matter calculated to encourage their use by the laity without the 
advice of a physician. 

“Proprietary Remedies Advertised Directly to the Public,” or so-called “Patent 
Medicines”: Proprietary medicines, whether of secret or open formula, which are 
advertised directly to the general public through newspapers, by circulars or in 
any other manner, and the packages of which are accompanied by printed matter 
specifying the affections, symptoms, or purposes for which the remedies are rec- 
ommended, and directions for their use.* 


® The terms “ethical” and “‘non-ethical” as employed in this report are intended merely to 
distinguish between remedies exploited in accordance with the rules of medical ethics regard- 
ing the advertising of medicinal agents, and those advertised to the general public in contra- 
vention of such rules. The terms have been used for want of better, and are not to be un- 
derstood as implying any idea of relative merit 
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Patented Medicines—\hile it is no longer customary to grant patents upon 
preparations which are mere mixtures of known remedial agents, it is still the 
custom to grant patents upon newly discovered chemical compounds which have 
an alleged use in medicine, and these derivatives of the tar barrel, or “German 
synthetics,’ are among the most commonly used medicinal agents employed by 
the medical profession. 

In order to distinguish these really patented products from the unpatented 
“patent medicines,” the following definition has been adopted: 

“Patented Medicine’: Any proprietary medicine protected by an unexpired 
patent issued by the Government of the United States or by the government of 
any foreign country. 


Drug Habit and Habit-Forming Drugs—One of the duties imposed upon the 
Commission is to determine to what extent ‘the proprietary medicines commonly 
known as patent medicines contain alcohol or habit-forming narcotic drugs in 
sufficient amount to render them liable to create an alcohol or drug habit, or to 
satisfy such habits when otherwise created,” which necessitates a clear under- 
standing of the terms drug habit and habit-forming drugs. 

While these terms are fairly well understood by medical authorities, attempts 
are sometimes made to stretch their application to an unwarranted extent. Some 
would class as a drug habit the taking of the same remedy for a recurrent ail- 
ment, although the drug was not used between the successive recurrences, and 
although there was no increase in the dosage required for relief. As one such 
correspondent puts it, “if a man in a malaria country takes quinine every time he 
has ‘the shakes,’ he has a drug habit, and quinine is the habit-forming drug.” 

Such definitions are, of course, mere verbal plays upon the terms habit and 
habit-forming, and are not worthy of serious consideration. 

If we examine a typical case of drug habituation we shall find certain elements 
constantly present : 

1. Increased tolerance for the drug, so that doses can be safely taken that 
would have produced serious or even fatal results if taken before habituation was 
established. 

2. The continuance of the drug after the occasion for which it was origi- 
nally used has passed, for the sake of obtaining the physiological effects of the 
drug alone, or of avoiding the effects which would result from its discontinuance. 

3. The sudden discontinuance of the drug produces a marked sense of dis- 
comfort, and may occasion serious functional disturbance. 

After consultation of various authorities, the Commission has decided upon the 
following definitions : 

“Drug Habit”: An acquired tolerance for quantities of a drug in excess of the 
normal, safe dose, and a craving or appetite which can be satisfied only by the 
continued use of such drug, or of some other drug of equivalent or similar physi- 
ological properties. 

“Habit-Forming Drug”: Any drug or mixture the continued use of which leads 
to the toleration of quantities greatly in excess of the normal, safe dose, or to a 
constitutional craving or need for the drug, the sudden discontinuance of which 


occasions a marked sense of discomfort, and may cause serious or well-marked 
functional disturbance. 
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THE BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE REPORT. 


In 1914 there appeared the Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which had been directed to make a general inquiry into the trade in 
patent and proprietary medicines as conducted in Great Britain. The inquiry 
extended through three sessions of Parliament, during which thirty-three public 
sittings were held, 42 expert witnesses were examined, and more than 14,000 ques- 
tions were propounded. 

Nine of the witnesses were representatives of Government Departments, eleven 
were medical practitioners, five were public analysts, four were wholesale or 
manufacturing druggists, and nine were the manufacturers of proprietary medic- 
inal preparations. 

The printed report presents the conclusions of what was probably the most 
extended and complete investigation of the proprietary medicine industry ever 
made under official supervision. 

While the report is entirely too long for presentation at this place, a brief 
synopsis of its principal features may be of interest. 

The report presents a review of the laws of Great Britain and her colonial 
possessions, from which it would seem that in Great Britain there is much less 
control of the sale of fraudulent and dangerous medicines than is exercised in the 
United States through the operation of the Federal Food and Drugs Act, and of 
similar acts in most of the states. 


Analyses of Secret Remedies—The difficulty of making accurate analyses of 
remedies containing vegetable extractives is considered and the conclusion reached 
that complete identification of the ingredients of a complex mixture may _be im- 
possible when drugs are used which do not contain constituents of well-marked 
chemical characteristics, and that of a mixture of vegetable extracts the maker 
“can truthfully say that the composition of his remedy cannot be discovered by 
analysis,” and also that mixtures of “tinctures, infusions, decoctions, extracts, 
etc., may defy all chemical, microscopic, spectroscopic, olfactory or physiological 
analysis. While a mixture, therefore, may have a therapeutical value, it may 
also be made to defy the analytical exposure of a fraudulent claim of therapeut- 
ical value.” 


Classification of Proprictaries—In the language of the Report: ‘Patent and 
proprietary medicines differ very widely in character. At one end of the scale 
is the valuable scientific preparation; at the other end is the mere vulgar swindle. 
Any useful consideration of them must therefore be preceded by some classifica- 
tion into distinct categories, as these may call for widely differing treatment in 
the public interest, corresponding to their differences of character.” 

Non-secret proprietaries are divided into the three following groups: 

1. “Genuine drugs originally produced synthetically, or extracted from crude 
compounds by skilled chemists and tested by therapeutists,” the processes of man- 
ufacture of which are patented or the names of which are registered as trade 
marks, represented by such examples as aspirin, adrenalin, and urotropin. 

2. Remedies “that contain no new drugs, but are only new combinations, 
depending for their potable or assimilable qualities upon the skill with which they 
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are compounded,” as “various emulsions of cod-liver oil or petroleum, and mix- 
tures of bismuth with pepsin.” 

3. Non-secret drugs with secret excipients, or “known drugs with formula 
disclosed, mixed for purposes of convenient or elegant manufacture with minute 
quantities of medically inert substances, the nature of which is a trade secret.” 

Concerning the above three groups the report states: ‘It will be evident that 
unless some of the above drugs are such as should not be sold at all; unless it 
should be thought desirable to forbid unfounded claims of efficacy in curing dis- 
ease; or unless any restriction of the multiplication of trade names be recom- 
mended, there is nothing in the above Class calling for interference in the public 
interest.” 


Secret Remedies—Secret remedies are classified under four groups which may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) ‘Household Remedies,” often originally manufactured from a doctor’s 
family prescription, and undoubtedly beneficial for uncomplicated ailments, 
* * * Except for the fact that often the advertisements of them recommend 
their use for cases they cannot benefit, thus causing the purchaser to run the risk 
of serious injury by delay in securing proper medical treatment, there is little or 
nothing to criticize in their sale.” 

(2) “Dangerous remedies and drugs for improper purposes,” ‘‘which should 
not be sold at all, or which should be sold only on a doctor’s prescription, or which 
should not be sold for the purpose for which they are offered.” 


(3) ‘Fraudulent remedies,” ‘consisting of abortifacients, of alleged cures 
for cancer, consumption, diabetes, paralysis, locomotor ataxia, Bright’s disease, 
lupus, fits, epilepsy, rupture (without operation or appliance), deafness, disease 
of the eye, syphilis, etc., together with electric belts, apparatus for supplying 
oxygen to the system, (other than by inspiration), ‘ionized’ waters,” and the like. 
“There should be little difficulty in identifying remedies of this class, and their 
treatment in the public interest need involve no doubt or hesitation. They are, 
and are known by their makers to be, cruel frauds; and the sale and advertisement 
of them should be prohibited under drastic penalties.” 

(4) “Genuine simple remedies” which possess real therapeutic value, but 
“depending for their sale largely or wholly upon the extravagant promises they 
hold out to the purchaser,” including such as “under the name of misbranding,” 
are “now prohibited by law in the United States,” and such as are “refused ad- 
mission into Australia.” 

Concerning the latter the Report says: “This group presents obviously great 
difficulties in drawing the line between claims which are merely ‘puffs’ and claims 
which are fraudulent, but we regard it as beyond question that the public is de- 
frauded on a large scale by promises which cannot possibly be fulfilled.” 

The report submits examples of questionable secret remedies and of the exag- 
gerated and fraudulent claims made for them, and of “fake prescription proprie- 
taries” under coined names especially designed to “deceive the public into the 
belief that they are not proprietary articles, but are familiar drugs, purchasable 
in small quantities at ordinary prices.” 
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Examples of British nostrums of this class are “pure colorless kalamax,” 
stallax,” “pilenta soap,” “jettaline,” “allacite of orange blossom,” 
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“salith leaves, 


“tennaline,” ‘“carmarole,” etc. 


The Trade in Abortifacients—Judging from the space devoted to the subject, 
abortifacients or alleged abortifacients are more numerous and are advertised and 
sold more openly in the United Kingdom than in the United States. 

From the report it appears that these abortifacients are not commonly sold in 
the form of recognized proprietary medicines, but it is said that “simple aperient 
pills from reputable makers are frequently recommended in language suggesting 
that they are efficacious for this purpose,” as, for example, the recommendation 
that “women suffering from any ‘unusual delay’ take 5 pills a day.” 


The Medical Profession and Secret Remedies—The Committee states that “so 
far as we have been able to discover, no scientific chemist and no qualified medi- 
cal man, with rare exceptions, is connected with or employed in the manufacture 
of secret remedies such as those we have placed in Class b,” (secret remedies ) 
which is certainly contrary to experience in America, where a considerable num- 
ber of medical frauds have been exploited by persons regularly licensed to prac- 
tice medicine. 

The report admits, however, “that many medical men give testimonials (with 
the use of their medical qualifications but witlrout the use of their names) to pro- 
prietary and secret remedies.” 


The Publication of Formule—Perhaps the most unexpected feature of the 
report 1s the position which the Committee takes with regard to the publication of 
the formule of proprietary remedies. Considering that the personnel of the 
Committee was one which suggested the probability of a report unfavorable to 
the proprietary medicine business in general, and that the majority of the wit- 
nesses examined were those whose official positions or personal interests might 
prompt them to oppose the sale of secret medicines, it was anticipatd that one of 
the recommendations of the Committee would be an unqualified pronouncement in 
favor of compelling the publication of formule of proprietary remedies. The 
conclusions of the Committee, are, however, quite the reverse, as will appear 


from the following: 


“It has been strongly urged upon us, chiefly by witnesses representing the medi- 
cal profession, that every remedy sold should by law be compelled to bear a label 
stating its exact composition. This is what is meant by ‘exhibition of formula,’ 
and witnesses advocating it came to us convinced that this simple change in the 
law would secure adequate protection of the public against injury and fraud.” 

“We have given long and careful consideration to this proposal, and we find 
ourselves unable to recommend it. In the first place it would beyond question 
inflict a grave hardship, sometimes amounting to ruin, upon proprietors of secret 
remedies, or the loss of their investments upon shareholders in limited companies 
Any long established remedy in the lawful advertising and sale of which very 
large sums have been spent, would immediately be faced upon the market by 
score of preparations advertised as made from the same formula and sold at a 
much lower price. An example was given to us of a remedy the proprietary 
rights of which were immediately destroyed by disclosure of its formula. 

“The above would not, we are aware, be a conclusive argument against this pro 
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posal if its adoption would really protect the public against danger and fraud. 
We are convinced, however, that such would not be the case. Any benefit result- 
ing from exhibition of formula must obviously depend for its efficacy upon the 
intelligence and education of the intending purchaser. It could not in any other 
way afford protection to the purchaser or restrict the operations of the vendor, 
though incidentally it would enable a retail chemist to offer the same drug or 
mixture made up by himself, at a lower price. But to a large majority of pur- 
chasers a statement of composition or contents on the label would afford no infor- 
mation whatever. The disclosure that a remedy contains or consists of ‘acetyl- 
salicylic acid,’ or ‘hexamethylene-tetramine,’ or ‘phenolphthalein,’ or ‘taka-dias- 
tase,’ or ‘emplastrum plumbi,’ or even ‘acetanalide,’ or ‘potassium iodide,’ would 
be meaningless to most people ; indeed, the simplest substances might acquire dis- 
tinction from being described in technical chemical language—soap, for instance, 
a large ingredient of the most popular aperient pills, posing as ‘sodium oleate and 
stearate. And if it be rejoined that the popular name should be required to be 
given, the answer is obvious that many of the most important drugs, such as most 
of those mentioned above, have no popular name. Further, an accurate statement 
of contents might be in itself misleading. For example, if ‘Phosferine’ were 
stated to contain phosphoric acid, almost every purchaser would believe that he 
was getting assimilable phosphorus.” 

“For these reasons exhibition of formula (except in the case of alcohol, poisons, 
and certain dangerous drugs) does not appear to us to be a proper, practical or 
effective measure.” 


Recommendations—The principal points of the final recommendations of the 
Parliamentary Committee are as follows: 


“That the administration of the law governing the advertisement and sale of 
patent, secret and proprietary medicines and appliances be coordinated and com- 
bined under the authority of one Department of State.” 

“That there be established at the Department concerned a register of manu- 
facturers, proprietors and importers of patent, secret and proprietary remedies, 
and that every such person be required to apply for a certificate of registration 
and to furnish (a) the principal address of the responsible manufacturer or 
representative in this country, and (b) a list of the medicine or medicines pro- 
posed to be made or imported.” 

“That an exact and complete statement of the ingredients and the proportions 
of the same of every patent, secret and proprietary remedy; of the contents other 
than wine, and the alcoholic strength of every medicated wine, and a full state- 
ment of the therapeutic claims made or to be made; and a specimen of every 
appliance for the cure of ailments other than recognized surgical appliances, to be 
furnished to this Department, such information not to be disclosed except as here- 
inafter recommended, the Department to control such statement, at their discre- 
tion, by analyses made confidentially by the Government Chemist.” 

“That a special Court or Commission be constituted with power to permit or to 
prohibit in the public interest, or on the ground of non-compliance with the law, 
the sale and advertisement of any patent, secret or proprietary remedy or appli- 
ance, and that the commission appointed for the purpose be a judicial authority 
such as a Metropolitan Police Magistrate sitting with two assessors, one appointed 
by the Department, and the other by some such body as the London Chamber of 
Commerce.” 

“That a registration number be assigned to every remedy permitted to be sold, 
and that every bottle or package of it be required to bear the imprint ‘R N....... 
(with the number), and that no other words referring to the registration be per- 
permitted.” 
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“That in case of a remedy the sale of which is prohibited, the proprietor or man- 
ufacturer be entitled to appeal to the High Court against the prohibition.” 

“That the Department be empowered to require the name and proportion of any 
poisonous or potent drug forming an ingredient of any remedy to be exhibited 
upon the label.” 

“That every medicated wine, and every proprietary remedy containing more 
alcohol than that required for pharmacological purposes, be required to state 
upon the label the proportion of alcohol contained in it.” 

“That the advertisement and sale (except the sale by a doctor’s order) of medi- 
cines purporting to cure the following diseases be prohibited: 


cancer diabetes locomotor ataxia 
consumption paralysis sright’s disease 

lupus fits rupture (without operation 
deafness epilepsy or appliance 


“That all advertisements of remedies for diseases arising from sexual inter- 
course or referring to sexual weakness be prohibited.” 

“That all advertisements likely to suggest that a medicine is an abortifacient 
be prohibited.” 

“That it be a breach of the law to change the composition of a remedy without 
informing the Department of the proposed change.” 

“That fancy names for recognized drugs be subject to regulation.” 

“That the period of validity of a name used as a trade-mark for a drug be 
limited, as in the case of patents and copyrights.” 

“That it be a breach of the law to give a false trade description of any remedy, 
and that the following be a definition of a false trade description: ‘A statement, 
design or device regarding any article or preparation, or the drugs or ingredients 
or substances contained therein, or the curative or therapeutic effect thereof, 
which is false or misleading in any particular.’ And that the onus of proof that 
he had reasonable ground for belief in the truth of any statement by him regard- 
ing a remedy, be placed upon the manufacturer or proprietor of such remedy.” 

“That it be a breach of the law— 

(a) “To enclose with one remedy printed matter recommending another 
remedy. 

(b) “To invite sufferers from an ailment to correspond with the vendor 
of a remedy. 

(c) “To make use of the name of a fictitious person in connection with 
a remedy. (But it should be within the power of the Depart- 
ment to permit the exemption of an old established remedy from 
this provision. ) 

(d) ‘To make use of fictitious testimonials. 

(e) ‘To publish a recommendation of a secret remedy by a medical prac- 
titioner unless his or her full name, qualifications and address be 
given. 

(f) “To promise to return money paid if a cure is not effected.” 


A PROVISIONAL STANDARD FOR PATENT MEDICINES. 


In view of the extended work of the A. M. A. Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry upon proprietaries addressed especially to the medical profession, it is not 
likely that the Commission will greatly concern itself with this particular class 
of preparations, except perhaps in connection with their purely trade relations. 
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As regards non-ethical proprietaries, or patent medicines, the Commission has 
undertaken to formulate a set of tentative declarations setting forth certain 
requirements as a minimum standard which non-ethical proprietary medicines 
should meet in order to render them safe in the hands of the general public. 

It should be noted that these declarations are put forward as provisional, and 
that they do not necessarily represent the final opinion of the Commission as to 
the requirements with which this class of preparations should be expected to 
comply. 

The reasons for the adoption of some of these declarations will probably be 
sufficiently apparent without explanation. In the case of some others a brief re 
view of the reasons which lead to their adoption may be of value. 


Fraudulent Prescription Nostrums—Some ten or a dozen years ago, there 
appeared a class of proprietary articles, now commonly known under the title of 
“fraudulent prescription nostrums,” which because of the cleverness with which 
they were advertised immediately became very profitable to their exploiters, and 
as a consequence increased in numbers until they have become a veritable plague 
to the drug business, both wholesale and retail. While differing in other respects, 
these nostrums possess the common characteristic of employing fanciful or coined 
names designed to conceal their proprietary character and to convey the idea that 
they are simple chemical compounds, or known vegetable drugs commonly found 
in drug stores and purchasable in small quantities. 

One popular form of advertisement for these nostrums is a pretended pre- 
scription or formula, the name of the nostrum being cleverly introduced among 
a list of popularly known drugs, the combination either to be made up by the 
druggist or by the purchaser himself. 

Many of these hypocritical formulas appeal to the feminine desire for per- 
sonal beauty, and are exploited as the prescriptions of alleged medical specialists 
or as used by some famous stage beauty. 

Chemical analyses of this particular breed of nostrums show that they are fre- 
quently composed of the most common and cheap ingredients, as table salt, bak- 
ing soda, alum, borax, powdered soap, etc., tinted and scented to conceal their 
simple character, and usually sold at prices enormously in excess of their real 
value. 

Admitting that certain of these combinations may possess some of the cosmetic 
or medicinal value claimed for them, the Commission is of the opinion that the 
plain hypocrisy of their exploitation is indefensible upon any ground of fair com- 
mercial practice, and has accordingly introduced into the list of requirements for 
proprietary medicines the following: 

Prescription Fakes, Concealment of Proprietary Character—The preparation 
must not be named or advertised in such a way as to conceal its proprietary char- 
acter and lead the purchaser to believe that it is a simple chemical or vegetable 
drug ordinarily purchasable in small quantities, instead of a proprietary mixture 
or substance. 


Mail Order Medicines—Another class of proprietaries deserving of special 


mention are the products of what may be denominated as the “mail order prac- 
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tice of medicine.” This scheme is usually worked in the name of a physician or 
company of physicians, operating either on their own account or in the employ- 
ment of third persons, and consists in the use of newspaper advertisements or of 
purchased mailing lists to get into communication with prospective customers 
and then continuing the connection by means of mail correspondence. Preten- 
tious symptom blanks are sent to the patient to be filled out, but no matter what 
the symptoms are, the case is treated by the sending of one or more stock mix- 
tures which seem to fit every case. 

If these ready-made mixtures were found in the stock of a drug store they 
would undoubtedly be denominated patent medicines, but if they were found in 
either wholesale or retail drug stocks they would be subject both to federal and 
to state food and drug laws, and to investigation and analysis by state food and 
drug departments. Masquerading as they do under the disguise of physicians’ 
prescriptions they escape the wholesome control of these agencies, and as shown 
by the exposures in Nostrums and Quackery, have been the frequent instruments 
of fraud, and the means of disseminating habit-forming drugs. 

Bearing upon this method of marketing, the Commission has adopted the fol- 
lowing declaration : 

Methods of Marketing—The preparation must be one which is regularly of- 
fered to the public through the usual trade channels, i. e., through regular whole- 


sale and retail dealers in ready-made medicines, and thus subject to inspection by 
the authorities charged with the enforcement of state food and drug laws. 


Alcohol Content—The purposes for which alcohol may be legitimately used in 
a medicinal preparation are to extract and hold the active constituents of drugs 
in solution in permanently active condition, or to prevent fermentation, moulding, 
freezing or other spoilage. 

Whether or not an alcoholic medicine can be made to serve as a substitute for a 
beverage alcoholic liquor depends upon the degree and character of the medication, 
or upon whether or not the degree of medication is sufficiently great to render 
it impossible to obtain sufficient alcohol to produce the characteristic stimulation 
of that compound without taking an overdose of the remaining constituents. 

This excess of alcohol in proportion to the degree of medication may be the 
result of design with the intention of selling an alcoholic stimulant under the dis- 
guise of a medicine, or it may be due to the fact that the medicating substance 
naturally possesses such low activity that it is difficult to include sufficient of it 
in the solution to prevent the predominance of the alcoholic effect. The latter 
is the case with numerous undoubtedly legitimate official preparations, such as 
many of the spirits, elixirs, tinctures, essences, etc., some of which, although the 
attempt is made to reduce their alcoholic content to the lowest degree consistent 
with pharmaceutical requirements, yet are capable of serving more or less per- 
fectly as alcoholic substitutes. 

In view of the fact that alcohol is a rather expensive ingredient to use in pro- 
prietary medicines, it may be assumed that when such remedies are issued in 
good faith the alcoholic percentage will be as low as the pharmaceutical require- 
ments of the particular combination will permit. Conversely, it seems fair to 
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assume that when the alcohol percentage of a mixture is far in excess of phar- 
maceutical requirements, it is for the express purpose of making a preparation 
that will serve as a substitute for beverage alcoholic liquors. 

In considering this question, use was first made of the investigations of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Internal Revenue in connection with the collection of the 
tax upon the sale of alcoholic liquors at retail, the results of which are issued 
from time to time in the form of printed lists of alleged medicinal compounds 
which are deemed so strongly alcoholic in proportion to the degree of medication 
as to bring them fairly within the class of alcoholic beverages. 

The revenue list examined was dated June 6, 1914, and contained 287 titles of 
such preparations, with the names and addresses of their manufacturers. 

Upon comparing this list with two of the largest wholesale price lists of pro- 
prietary medicines, there was found after the elimination of duplicates, a total 
of 14 preparations named in the price lists which were also included in the reve- 
nue list. In other words, 14 preparations recognized as proprietary preparations 
by the publishers of price lists of such preparations are also recognized as excess- 
ively alcoholic by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Examination of several drug stocks failed to show the presence of any of this 
class of preparations on sale, and inquiries addressed to several wholesale drug- 
gists brought the reply that the great majority of the preparations contained in 
the Revenue Department circular were practically unknown to the wholesale 
drug trade, and that it was believed that they were mostly sold through the saloon 
trade, or were preparations of local character devised to evade local prohibitory 
laws,’and ordinances, and not offered for sale outside of the localities in which 
they originated. 

The subject was next approached by the examination of the statements of alco- 
holic percentage taken from the labels of 1108 proprietary preparations issued 
by the leading manufacturers of this class of goods within the United States, and 
believed to fairly represent the average of patent medicines handled by retail 
druggists. As these statements are required by the Federal Food and Drugs Act, 
and by similar acts in most of the states, it was believed safe to rely upon their 
substantial correctness. While it is, of course, possible that some of these state- 
ments were not correct, it is not thought likely that there was a sufficient number 
of misstatements to introduce any material error into the final result. 

Of the 1108 preparations considered, three hundred and eight, or 27.79 percent 
of the total number, were stated to contain alcohol in proportions ranging from 
1 percent upward. 

A study of the proportion of alcoholic to non-alcoholic preparations recognized 
by the United States Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary, yields the follow- 


ing: 
Total number of U. S. P. preparations, liquid and solid, of 
ada denies v6 ee wae as 4 Ks 427 
Number of U. S. P. galenicals containing more than one 
I Oe ND 5 9 idl) COW Shine dacd'ee pind ew ced 206 


_ Percent of U. S. P. galenicals containing alcohol ......... 48 .24 
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A similar study of the titles of the National Formulary (third edition), most 
of which are for preparations which can be denominated pharmaceuticals, pre- 
sents the following: 

Total number of N. F. preparations of galenical character 575 


Total number of N. F. preparations containing alcohol .... 274 
Percent of N. F. preparations containing alcohol ......... 47 .6 


uw 


In enumerating the U. S. P. and N. F. galenicals, definite chemical compounds, 
vegetable drugs, the several forms of unmedicated alcohol, unmedicated spirits, 
and unmedicated wines were omitted as not properly coming within the term 
pharmaceutical preparations, and therefore not properly comparable with pro- 
prietary medicines. Certain other U. S. P. and N. F. preparations which contain 
only trifling quantities of alcohol, such as syrup of tolu, etc., were also omitted. 

No preparations were considered as alcoholic if the alcohol is removed in the 
process of manufacture. 

While the study of the general subject of alcohol in proprietary medicines has 
not proceeded sufficiently to warrant any extensive generalizations, and is there- 
fore reserved for further study, the Commission at this time offers the following 
declaration : 


Alcohol Content of Proprietary Medicines—lf the preparation contains alcohol, 
it must be sufficiently medicated to prevent its use as an intoxicating beverage, 
and in addition to this requirement the proportion of alcohol present must not be 
greater than is properly necessary to hold in solution in permanently active con- 
dition the essential constituents of the preparation, and to protect the preparation 
against freezing, fermentation, or other deleterious change. 


Content of Habit-Forming Narcotic Drugs—Using the same 1108 preparations 
studied for alcoholic content, a similar study was made of their content of nar- 
cotic, habit-forming drugs, the data being taken from the statements on the labels 
made in accordance with the requirements of federal and state laws. 

One fact developed was that not one of the labels mentioned the presence of 
cocaine in any quantity, a condition rather unexpected in view of the frequently 
published statement that this alkaloid is a frequent constituent of patent medi- 
cines. While undoubtedly there were formerly proprietary remedies containing 
cocaine, and that there still may be some that have not come to the attention of 
the Commission, it is not probable that a sufficient number of such preparations 
exist to constitute a serious menace. 

Extract of Cannabis Indica was mentioned in three of the 1108 preparations, 
two of the three being corn remedies which could not be used internally, and the 
third a cough remedy in which the accompanying medication is probably sufficient 
to render it unlikely that the preparation could be successfully used to produce 
the narcotic effects of the Cannabis without taking an overdose of the other ingre- 
dients. 

No one of the 1108 preparations was stated to contain chloral in any propor- 
tion, though it is possible that further search may develop the existence of 
chloral-containing medicines which are advertised to the general public. 
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The preparations, presumably not intended for internal use, stated to contain 
opium or one of its alkaloids in some proportion were as follows: 


a 2 
I IED 5b v.5 60.05 ha vsussaasaseees 2 
Limments and Embrocations ..........0....s0.: 5 
eS ee errr Tere Trees 8 
PE CC OTE TOPE TET TET CTE ] 
Eye Serves and Bye Waters «2... 2c ccccccesas 10 

Re Se eee Te ee ree Tee 28 


In the above preparations the narcotic content was in excess of two grains of 
opium, or of one-fourth grain of morphine to the ounce in twenty instances, and 
not in excess of these proportions in five instances. 

Whether any of the above 28 preparations would be capable of use internally 
so as to produce the narcotic effect of opium without an overdose of the other 
constituents has not yet been given consideration by the Commission. 

The preparations admittedly intended for internal use, containing opium or a 
derivative were as follows: 


Asthma and Bronchitis Remedies ............... 2 
Soothing Powders and Teething Syrups ......... 4 
Diarrhoea Cordials and Cholera Morbus Remedies. 12 
i aah eens ahs eee ee 21 
Tablet forms, mostly for cough ................. 3 

a ee abe casei beac 44 


Besides the above there were 15 preparations of miscellaneous character not 
easily classified with any of the preceding, which contained opium or one of its 
alkaloids. 

Of the preparations plainly intended for internal use, seven contained opium 
in excess of two grains to the ounce, six of these being diarrhoea cordials, or 
cholera morbus remedies, in which the proportions ranged from 3 to 8 grains to 
the ounce, or materially less than the average opium content of the five diarrhoea 
mixtures of the National Formulary. The last one of these seven preparations 
was an asthma remedy, which was stated to contain 23% grains of opium to the 
ounce. 

The largest proportion of morphine or its sulphate in any preparation for in- 
ternal use was 1 grain to the ounce. In one preparation the alkaloid present was 
codeine, in the proportion of 11/34 grain to the ounce of tablets. 

Heroin was reported in one cough syrup in the proportion of 1/19 grain to 
the ounce. 

In the majority of cases the proportions stated to be present did not exceed 
the quantities permitted by the Harrison Law, namely, 2 grains of opium, % grain 
of morphine, 1 grain of codeine, or % grain of heroin to the ounce. and in many 
cases the proportions are considerably lower. 
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Of the four preparations for children’s use which contained opiates, two con- 
tained 2 grains of opium, one contained 9/20 grain of opium, and one 4 grain 
of morphine to the ounce. 

It is perhaps only fair to state that the statements of narcotic content were com- 
piled before the enactment of the Harrison Law, and it is probable that if the 
packages now being issued were to be examined it would be found that those in- 
tended for interstate commerce would comply with that act. 

Whether or not opium or its alkaloids, or the narcotic derivatives of the latter 
can be dispensed in combination with other active non-narcotic drugs in such a 
way as to prevent the use of the combination from leading to a drug habit is a 
question which the Commission expressly reserves for further study. 

As a provisional measure the Commission has adopted the following declara- 
tions: 

Content of Habit-Forming Drug—lf the preparation is one which is capable 
of being used internally, whether recommended for internal use or not, it must 
not contain cocaine, nor shall it contain opium or any of its alkaloids or their 
derivatives in greater proportions than those specified in Section Six of the Fed- 
eral Law commonly known as the Harrison Act, and it shall also contain other 
active drugs in such proportion that the use of the preparation will not be likely to 
create a drug habit, nor satisfy such a habit when previously existing. 

Remedies for Children’s Use—If intended for administration to infants or chil- 
dren, the preparation must not contain cocaine, or opium or its alkaloids. or their 
derivatives, in any proportion whatever. 


Of the remaining declarations, namely, those relating to the Activity of Pro- 
prietary Preparations, Immoral or Illegal Purposes, Incurable and Contagious 
Diseases, Conformity in Labeling to the Federal Food and Drugs Act, and to Ad- 
vertising, the Commission deems them of such evident propriety that no com- 
mentary is needed, and therefore offers none. 


The ten declarations provisionally adopted are as follows: 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS WITH WHICH PROPRIETARY REMEDIES SHOULD COMPLY 

IN ORDER TO RENDER THEM SAFE FOR DIRECT SALE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 

The following declarations are provisional, and subject to repeal, modification 
or expansion as the Commission may later decide. 

(1) Prescription Fakes, Concealment of Proprietary Character—The prepar- 
ation must not be named or advertised in such a way as to conceal its proprietary 
character and lead the purchaser to believe that it is a simple chemical or vegeta- 
ble drug ordinarily purchasable in small quantities instead of a proprietary mix- 
ture or substance. 

(2) Methods of Marketing—The preparation must be one which is regularly 
offered to the public through the usual trade channels, i. e., through regular 
wholesale and retail dealers in ready-made medicines, and thus subject to inspec- 
tion by the authorities charged with the enforcement of state food and drug laws. 

(3) Alcohol Content—lf the preparation contains alcohol, it must be suffi- 
ciently medicated to prevent its use as an intoxicating beverage, and in addition 
to this requirement, the proportion of alcohol present must not be greater than 
is properly necessary to hold in solution in permanently active condition the 


* Approved by the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association, San Francisco, 
August 10. 1915. 
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essential constituents of the preparation, and to protect the preparation against 
freezing, fermentation, or other deleterious change. 

(4) Content of Habit-Forming Narcotic Drugs—If the preparation is one 
which is capable of being used internally, whether recommended for internal use 
or not, it must not contain cocaine, nor shall it contain opium or any of its alka- 
loids or their derivatives, in greater proportions than those specified in Section 
Six of the Federal Law commonly known as the Harrison Act, and it shall also 
contain other active drugs in such proportion that the use of the preparation will 
not be likely to create a drug-habit, nor satisfy such a habit when previously 
existing. 

(5) . Remedies for Children’s Use—lf intended for administration to infants 
or children, the preparation must not contain cocaine, or opium or its alkaloids, 
or their derivatives in any proportion whatever. 

(6) Activity of the Preparation, Cautions Against Misuse—The preparation 
must be of such character that it will not be liable to endanger life or health when 
used in accordance with the accompanying instructions, and if the preparation is 
one which is liable to occasion injury when improperly used or when used to 
excess, the accompanying literature must bear instructions tending to guard 
against such improper or excessive use. 

(7) Immoral or Illegal Purposes—The preparation must not be intended for 
use as an abortifacient nor for use for any other immoral or illegal purpose, nor 
must it be advertised or recommended either directly or indirectly as an abortifa- 
cient or for any immoral or illegal purposes. 

(8) Incurable and Contagious Diseases—The preparation must not be adver- 
tised or recommended as a cure for diseases or conditions which are generally 
recognized as incurable by the simple administration of drugs, or for the cure of 
contagious or acute diseases the treatment of which properly requires the super- 
vision of a qualified medical attendant. 

(9) Conformity to the Federal Food and Drugs Act.—Neither the label on the 
package nor any of the accompanying literature shall bear or contain any state- 
ment in conflict with the misbranding provisions of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act. 

(10) Advertising Not Accompanying the Package—Advertising not accom- 
panying the package shall conform substantially to the statements on the label, 
carton, or in the accompanying circulars as to the origin, composition or charac- 
ter of the preparation, or concerning its curative or remedial value. 


THE QUESTIONS OF SECRECY AND EXHIBITION OF FORMULAE, 


One of the most common characteristics of the non-ethical proprietaries known 
as patent medicines is the secrecy of their composition, though, as previously 
stated, the open publication of the formula is not sufficient to place a preparation 
in the ethical class if it is openly offered for sale to the general public. 

The question of secrecy is by far the most delicate and difficult one with which 
the Commission has to deal, and although considerable thought has been devoted 
to the subject no conclusion has been reached. 

Which of the various propositions that have been offered for the regulation of 
secrecy, or whether any of them would be effective and practicable, are much dis- 
puted questions, and it would require an extended treatise to even partially sum- 
marize the opposing arguments. 

Far too many alleged reforms consist merely in the substitution of a set of new 
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evils for an old one, and not infrequently we later discover that the exchange has 
been unprofitable. 

It is the hope of the Commission to consider the subject of secrecy in patent 
medicines with such thorough deliberation that any policy it may propose will not 
be likely to lead to conditions worse than those sought to be cured. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES CASPARI, JR., 
Tuomas F. MaIn, 
Joun C. WALLACE, 
MARTIN I. WILBERT, 
James H. Beat, Chairman, 
Commission on Proprietary Medicines 
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MINUTES OF THE FIRST SESSION.* 


The Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing was called to order at 2 


o'clock p. m. in the Gold Room of the Bellevue Hotel, San Francisco, Chairman 
Cornelius Osseward presiding and R. W. Linton, Secretary pro tem. 

Mr. Osseward: The Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing will now 
come to order, please. Will Dr. Joseph Weinstein take the chair while I read my 


address. 
THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

Fellow Members: According to our by-laws the Chairman of each Section 
shall preside at each of its sessions, and shall prepare a short address treating 
upon the subjects connected with his Section, to be read before the Section at the 
annual meeting. 

I am extremely grateful that the by-laws specify a short address, for such were 
my intentions when I| first began thinking about it, all the more because the time 
given for this Section will be needed for the work before us. 

Experience and observation during the time as Secretary of this Section last 
year and as your Chairman this year, has convinced me that a change should be 
made in the method of soliciting papers for this Section. 

Past officers of this Section who have worked under this same method will ad- 
mit the difficulties and shortcomings, the waste of time and money, under this 
method now in use. As the work of this Section has mainly to do with the im- 
provement of things practical, it seems to me not out of place to call attention to 
this method which so far has proven impractical, and devise ways which will 
produce better results. 

[ find that under the present method in use about eighty percent of the letters 
mailed to members of the Association, asking for papers for this Section, are 
never answered or even acknowledged, which means that eighty percent of the 
work of the Chairman as far as papers are concerned is wasted or without results 
to the Section. 

Of the remaining twenty percent there are fifteen percent who wish to be ex- 
cused, which leaves five percent net gain to the Section. 

You will agree with me that this is not a very good showing, that we should 
obtain better results with the amount of time and money spent, by trying some 
other method in order to put this business of obtaining papers for this Section on 
a reliable and practical basis. 

As a suggestion in obtaining this object your Chairman recommends the fol- 
lowing : 

That a committee be appointed, the members of this committee to be of those 
who have served as officers of this Section; the duty of this committee to be the 
selection or appointment of a certain number to furnish papers for our next 
meeting. 

This would at least give your Chairman a nucleus, and any other papers ob- 
tained by the Chairman direct would be so much more gained. 


* Discussions will accompany papers and are therefore omitted from the minutes 
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It may be the means of inducing those members who have never contributed 
papers, but who are capable and can draw upon good and valuable material gained 
by experience to become regular contributors to this Section. 

In connection with this suggestion another subject might probably be handled 
by this committee. 

The selection of timely topics on which papers are desired might probably be 
taken up by this committee. 

If some such method could be worked out your next Chairman would be able 
to comply with a recent ruling of the Council which requires of the Chairman to 
have all papers in the hands of the General Secretary at least one month before 
the date of the annual meeting. Another advantage would obtain, which would 
give us the maximum result with the least expenditure of time, if these papers 
could be in the hands of the General Secretary one or even two months before the 
date of the annual meeting; then these papers could be printed, a certain number 
of members selected to study these papers and be prepared to discuss them at the 
annual meeting. 

As you all know this Section includes the former Section on Pharmacopeeias, 
Formularies and Standards, this no doubt will take up part of the time formerly 
given to this Section only, without any additional time given to this Section, and 
it is therefore of the greatest importance that our time is properly taken care of. 

This Section has done splendid work in the past, the papers read have been of 
much assistance to many of us in our daily work at the prescription counter and 
manufacturing desk. 

There is one feature which | think might be taken up in this Section, one in 
which every pharmacist is vitally interested and which would create still further 
interest in the work of this Section. 

Suppose, if in addition to the papers on dispensing and manufacturing we 
could have some papers on improved methods in conducting the drug and dispens- 
ing departments from a financial standpoint. 

Is it not true that a great number of pharmacists are in need of more up-to-date 
methods and would welcome such assistance coming through this Section, result- 
ing in better and more profitable drug and prescription departments ? 

Who for instance is more interested and concerned in an economical and at the 
same time efficient and quick delivery system? 

Is it not the prescription department? Would it not be possible for this Section 
to bring out enough new ideas which might be the means of greatly improving this 
difficult problem. 

Short-cuts in the prescription department (saving time means cutting down ex- 
penses). 

Improved arrangement of the prescription department (quicker service and 
concentration of space means saving of time and rental). 

A record kept on freight and express charges, also cartage in your drug and 
prescription department might be the means of proving to many that considerable 
money may be saved by keeping the manufacturing counter busy. 

These and many other problems which belong to the practical side of pharmacy, 
practical because they spell success financially and are just as important to discuss 
before this Section as are the improved methods of dispensing and manufacturing. 

If this Section could by this means bring out methods showing how to make 
the prescription department more successful financially, a still greater amount of 
enthusiasm and success would result to this Section. 


Mr. Weinstein: Gentlemen, you have heard the reading of the valuable address 
of the Chairman of this Section. What is your pleasure? 

That address has also some recommendations. When I was an officer of this 
Section some years ago, I learned what the difficulties were in obtaining papers 
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from members. If those recommendations made by the Chairman could be carried 
out in some way, much good would come from them. 

Mr. Hynson: The paper has been read before a small body, and every one is 
interested in it, and it seems to me that the Chairman might bring out the special 
points for action, and then we could dispose of it better than by referring it to a 
committee. I make the suggestion that the Chairman bring out the points to us 
at this time, and let us take action. I think more satisfactory results will be 
obtained. 

Mr. Weinstein: I will entertain a motion as to what disposition to make of the 
address, and then the Chairman can conduct the meeting. 

Mr. Hynson: I move that it take the ordinary course, that is, go to the Publica- 
tion Committee, and that the Chairman be requested to bring out the points seria- 
tim on which he would like action taken at this time. 

Mr. Nitardy: I second the motion. 

(The motion was put and carried. ) 


Mr. Osseward: The recommendations | would call attention to are these: | 
have had difficulty in obtaining papers for this Section. Papers are obtained 
under difficulty, and our method has proved impracticable. It has worked out 
for several years the same way, and looking through the proceedings I find that 
each and every chairman has had the same trouble. It is very difficult to get 
enough papers to make a successful meeting. About eighty percent of the letters 
mailed to members of the Association, asking for papers for this Section, are 
never answered. Of the remaining twenty percent, about fifteen percent send 
in some excuse or other, leaving five percent to do the work of getting up the 
papers. 

Mr. Hynson: What is your recommendation on that subject? 

Mr. Osseward: My recommendation is this, that a committee be appointed at 
the opening of the session, the members of this committee to be those who have 
served as officers in previous years of the Section, because they know the duties, 
and they know the shortcomings of the members, the duty of this committee to be 
the selection or appointment of a certain number of members of this Association 
to furnish papers for the next meeting. 

Mr. Hynson: I move the adoption of this suggestion. It is unique anyway and 
worthy of trial. 

(Motion seconded. ) 

Dr. Weinstein: Is it understood that it should be done? 

Mr. Osseward: I suggest it to be done right after the President's address, be- 
cause the committee will have time then to select their men and report at the next 
meeting, and then everybody will know from whom a paper is expected. It will 
save the Chairman twelve months of work, and he can use that time in getting 
other matters in shape, and he can concentrate his efforts without worrying as to 
whether there will be any papers for the next meeting. 

Mr. Hynson: All that anybody can get is promises, but I think it would be 
worth trying. 

Mr. Osseward: 1 think it would be better if it came from a committee than 
from one individual. I think there is a great deal more behind it. 
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Mr. Weinstein: Was the motion seconded? 

(The motion was again seconded. ) 

(Motion put and carried.) 

Mr. Weinstein: The motion does not specify how many members the com- 
mittee will be composed of, but I suppose that is left to the Chairman. 

Mr. Weinstein: Is there any other suggestion in reference to the Chairman's 
address? If not, the Chairman will please take the Chair. 

(Mr. Osseward then took the chair and presided. ) 

Mr. Osseward: The first paper on the program is by Mr. Wilbur L. Scoville 
on “Some Experiments in Filtration.” 

The paper was discussed and referred for publication. A motion was made by 
Mr. Lichthardt that the Scientific Section be requested to take up the subject of 
absorption in filtration for next meeting—Carried. 

The title of the next paper was: “The Pharmacopeeia as an Educational Prob- 
lem for the Practical Pharmacists” by Joseph Weinstein. 

Considerable discussion was participated in and the paper referred for publi- 
cation; that portion particularly bearing upon a college course for older pharma- 
cists was, on motion, referred to the American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties. 

The next paper on Apparatus for Filling Soft Capsules, by Leon Lascoff, was 
presented by Mr. C. A. Mayo and its workings demonstrated. After considerable 
discussion, in which many practical related points were brought out, the paper 
was referred for publication. 

The next paper on the program was by H. W. Weed, entitled, The Prescription 
Department as to Arrangement, Efficiency, etc. After discussion the same was 
referred for publication. 

Chairman Osseward: I would like to hear from the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, appointed last year, on the paper by Professor H. V. Arny, relating to 
Certified Prescriptionists. Professor Hynson is Chairman of that Committee. 

Mr. Hynson: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: Dr. Arny read a paper 
before this Section last year which created a great deal of interest and it appears 
in the current number of the Druggists Circular, in regard to the formation of 
an American Institute of Prescriptionists, and the paper after being thoroughly 
discussed was referred to a committee, and as Chairman, I have brought in this 
report : 


To the Officers and Members of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing: 

Gentlemen: Your committee has found Doctor Arny’s paper an exceedingly interesting 
study. Jt presents thoughts and suggestions which form a nucleus, through the growth of 
which will come much help to the proper placement of Pharmacia vera. The paper and 
its suggestions are therefore heartily commended to all those who are earnestly striving to 
make pharmaceutical practice more useful and who are trying to give it better relative 
standing amidst the vocations of the times. 

The chief purpose of this committee seems to be to recommend to this Section and 
through it to the Association advisable action upon the suggestions of Doctor Arny regard- 
ing the formation of a body of distinctive pharmacists within its own limits as comprehen- 
sive as these may be. This committee does not believe that the American Pharmaceutical 
Association in view of its remarkably diversified membership characteristics, can seek or 
encourage such an organization as proposed by Doctor Arny. Your committee deems it 
more consistent to advise that every possible effort be made to so improve the general con- 
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ditions in and surrounding pharmacy as to make such an “institute” as proposed, un- 
necessary. 

In connection with the proposition under consideration and the long discussed relationship 
that the practice of pharmacy bears to commerce, it is well to note the remarkable growth 
of scientific trading. Commerce has most encouragingly invited the application of a num- 
ber of the older sciences to its service and has opened numerous new channels of profitable 
scientific investigation. All of which is giving to trade or commerce a continuously in- 
creasing relatively better standing in the vocations of men. Both professions and trades are 
becoming more and more scientific and this is fast making true science the standard by 
which all occupations are compared, both as regards their usefulness and their relative 
social importance. 

Even a restricted or conservative view of the future’s yieldings will show that the final 
just placement of pharmacy will not come from its separation from trade, for that is im- 
possible. It will much more likely win the respect it deserves because of the more scien- 
tific, more ethical and if you please, more aesthetic development of the trade practiced with 
which it must necessarily be connected and, if this promise is true, it would seem to be 
our duty, not to elevate our noses at our trade relationships, but, rather, to exert ourselves 
to improve Pharmacy’s natural and inseparable environments; that is, make pharmaceutical 
trading more scientific, More Etuitca,L, MORE AESTHETIC. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. P. Hynson, Chairman. 


Mr. Osseward: You have heard the report of the committee. What is your 
pleasure? Are there any remarks? 

Dr. Arny: Mr. Chairman, I move it be received, and in making the motion I 
would like to discuss it a minute. 

Mr. Nitardy: I second the motion. 

Dr. Arny: I wish to say, while I have not consulted with Dr. Hynson, he has 
just the idea that I have. My idea in writing the paper last year was to set some 
of the people to thinking. I think when that happy day comes that Dr. Hynson 
speaks of, the education of pharmacists will be such that this question of educa- 
tion versus commercialism will not obtain. 

I might say that in the recent number of the Druggists’ Circular, Professor 
Jordan, one of our members, gave a very thoughtful paper on the divorce pro- 
ceedings between commercial and professional pharmacy. We asked some of our 
friends to comment upon it—Doctor Hynson is one of them—and it makes as 
remarkable a contribution as can be imagined, and it makes a remarkable combi- 
nation. The concensus of this debate was exactly what Dr. Hynson brings out, 
that at the present moment there is no possibility of a divorce between commercial 
and professional pharmacy. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 





Mr. Osseward: As you all know, the former Section on Pharmacopceias and 
Formularies has been incorporated with this Section, and a committee was ap- 
pointed last year, according to instructions, to take up that subject. I appointed 
my committee but have heard nothing from them, and I was under the impression 
that probably they had sent a report to the General Secretary, which was not done. 
So there will be no report from that committee, as far as I can see, unless it comes 
in today or tomorrow morning; but we have Professor Remington with us, who 
will give us some information on the new Pharmacopeceia. I believe it would be a 
good time just now to take it up, as Professor Remington is ready to do so. 
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Mr. Remington: Mr. Chairman—lI am very glad to report the progress of the 
work on the new United States Pharmacopceia. No one regrets more than I the 
necessity for patient waiting on the part of the United States pharmacists, chem- 
ists, doctors, and all who use the Pharmacopceia. 

The present cause of the delay is due to the European war. And you may 
wonder why the sad affairs that are taking place on the other side of the water 
should affect the Pharmacopeeia. 

This is the first pharmacopeeia in the world which is being revised on the pub- 
licity plan. The publicity plan is that all changes of standards from the old 
Pharmacopeceia which have been adopted by the new Pharmacopceia must be pub- 
lished and given out, so that manufacturers and others who use the Pharmacopceia 
may have an opportunity of criticising it, correcting it or amending it before the 
actual book is sent out and bound for the public. 

Two years ago I was at The Hague at the Pharmaceutical Congress there, and 
in some way this resolution of the Convention became known to the representa- 
tives of the foreign pharmacopceias. And I remember very well that Professor 
Tschirch, of Berne, expressed in a few words his idea of this way of getting out 
a pharmacopeeia. I had to explain the method, that we were going to publish it 
in advance to the world, so that they could see all the changes that were going to 
be made in it. He said, “We never could do that in my country.” And various 
members got up, representing the various countries, and they were astonished, 
and they classed it as one of those Yankee ideas that they get over on the other 
side of the water which are very good. (Applause.) 

And it is quite probable, I think quite possible, that many of the foreign phar- 
macopeeias will follow that idea. 

Of course, you all see the utility of publication and publicity. Here is a large 
wholesale manufacturer, wholesale druggist, or even retail druggist, who is given 
ample opportunity to know what is coming, so that he will not make a great lot of 
preparations which will be dead stock for him. 

Then, again, the United States Pharmacopceeia is now, the law of the land. It is 
a law book; it was not at the last meeting. It is now a law book, and it is neces- 
sary to cover every possible objection that there might be. 

Again, in regard to publicity, it was objected at the time that some one—some 
chemical manufacturer—that will illustrate it better—some chemical manufac- 
turer would get some patented or secret methods of making or purifying some 
chemical product. Well, he would present that to the Committee of Revision and 
expect to have his own particular pet incorporated in the pharmacopeeia at the ex- 
pense of his competitor. Well, I want to say that this publicity has been in 
operation now for two or three years. Every proposition to amend is put before 
the committee. We have the committee on organic chemicals and the committee 
on inorganic chemicals, and the committee on fifteen different branches of the 
work. Any suggestion or amendment or correction must go before that sub-com- 
mittee. Now, some of the members of the sub-committee are manufacturers 
themselves. And any one manufacturer attempting to get any special advantage 
over the other, is aware of the fact that his critics or competitors will be right 
after him. If they don’t hear it at a meeting of the committee, they will see the 
proposition in print. So that co-operation in all branches of pharmacy interested 
in the Pharmacopeeia has in this way been secured. 

Again, if a manufacturer finds something in the Pharmacopeeia after it is issued 
that he don’t like, we can say to him, “Why don’t you read the Journal? It was 
all published, and now if you find some fault with it, it is your own negligence.” 

This has entailed a great lot of work, but I think it is going to tend very largely 
to make the Pharmacopeeia as perfect as possible. 

The delay now has been caused, I said, by the European war, because a resolu- 
tion was passed in the Committee of Revision that where a substance was up for 
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admission in the Pharmacopeeia, that if it was protected in any way by proprietary 
rights, patents, trademarks, copyrights, and so on, that if the doctors on the com- 
mittee who had charge of the introduction of the article into the Pharmacopceia— 
what we call a Commitee on Scope—it should be first referred to them. If the 
physicians on the committee agreed that it was important enough and good 
enough to put into the Pharmacopeeia, if it was a protected article, that the manu- 
facturer should be notified that it was the intention to introduce this article, but 
the committee must have the approval of the man who owns it. The laws recog- 
nize the fact—the patent laws have given him a patent, and those rights he has 
acquired in a legal way. Consequently, you need not expect to find in the Phar- 
macopceia some of the well-known synthetics. There are certain things in there 
which are well known which would have been admitted to the Pharmacopeeia, but 
you will understand that the Committee of Revision have conferred with the 
manufacturer and he declined to have it go in the Pharmacopceia. Naturally 
they are not in business for love, but they are in business to protect their own 
interests. 

And we find that wherever a chemical substance—I say chemical substance, but 
wherever a patent is about to expire, the tendency on the part of the manufacturer 
is to say, “Yes, I would like to have it in the Pharmacopoeia, because our rights 
expire in a few months.” And, of course, it is a big advertisement for them to 
continue the sale and use of that article, because we have adopted it and put it in. 

Sut where the patent has eight years to run, the manufacturer says, “No, we 
would rather you would not put it in.” The reason is because it would show 
others and they could make that preparation under a chemical name. 

An illustration of this is aspirin. We applied to the Farbenfabriken Company 
to put in aspirin. The rights on aspirin were about to run out, and, of course, we 
thought that probably they would be willing. While that was going on, a suit 
was started in Holland on this subject, and a firm there had introduced aspirin 
under the name of acetyl salicylic acid, its chemical name. 

I arrived at the hotel jn Rotterdam and I needed some aspirin to quiet my 
nerves, and so | went around the corner to a drug store and found there a young 
woman in charge—one of the pretty Dutch girls, with blonde hair, and I said, “I 
want some aspirin.” 

I would say incidentally that in every drug store in Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
and throughout Holland you would always find a girl there, and they astonished 
me when we had a report in the Congress as to the practice of pharmacy through- 
out Europe, the number of women who are engaged in pharmacy—a far larger 
number than there are in this country in proportion. 

And she said, “Probably you would like to have aspirin, but I can give you 
something here which is much cheaper.” And I said, “Is it just as good as 
aspirin?” (Laughter.) And she went immediately to the case and brought me 
out acetyl salicylic acid put up in bottles, twenty tablets in a bottle. There was 
not a word on it like aspirin, but it said acetyl salicylic acid. 

I said, Certainly. How many have you there?” She said, “I have three left, 
ten cents apiece.” My exchequer would stand that, so I got all three. I have 
two of those at home that I can show you to let you see what is going on. 

After that time I saw a decision from the highest court in Holland where the 
Farbenfabriken Company had sued this manufacturer of the so-called acetyl 
salicylic acid. It was not put up in imitation at all. In large letters it said, 
“Acetyl salicylic acid,” and there was no attempt to indicate that it was anything 
else. 

I mention this to show how the courts are likely to rule in these cases. The 
court heard the evidence on both sides. This manufacturer of acetyl salicylic 
acid had made a good product. There was no room on the part of anyone to 
doubt that it was aspirin absolutely. There was nothing else in it. It was pure 
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acetyl salicylic acid, which is what the manufacturers claim for aspirin. But the 
judge took the view that that was intended as a substitute for aspirin. Now in 
addition to that, the foreign Pharmacopceia had introduced acetyl salicylic acid in 
the book, and the judge simply tore out that. He said, ‘“‘That makes no difference. 
This man that is making acetyl salicylic is defrauding the aspirin people of their 
profit on it.” 

These judges look at the thing solely from the right of the individual, and if 
there is any legal right, the patent is secure, and there is no flaw about the patent, 
they simply say they don’t care anything about the Pharmacopoeia, whether it is in 
there or not, this man got the Revision Committee to put it in there, that is all, 
but it don’t alter the right of the thing; and, Mr. President, this firm had to render 
an account of every bottle of that acetyl salicylic acid that they had sold, and then 
they were mulcted in damages, because, as the judge saw it, it was interfering 
with the rights of the Farbenfabriken Company. So the Pharmacopceial Com- 
mittee, through a resolution which was passed, requested or asked the Committee 
of Revision, the Chairman of the Committee of Revision, to write to the manu- 
facturers of such products that are accepted by the physicians and see if they 
would allow the Pharmacopeceia to adopt them and put them in the Pharmacopeeia 
under chemical names and thus use them. 

Well, that correspondence has taken a good deal of time. We thought every- 
thing was going swimmingly. I fully expected to have the Pharmacopeeia out in 
October, but the war came on and the New York agent and the agents in this 
country were appealed to. They universally said, “We appreciate your courtesy, 
and we will be glad to help you, and we will forward to the main houses and 
manufacturers in Germany your request.” Naturally they had to refer it to the 
firm or corporation itself. 

Now, we have just received the answers from these firms, and the important 
ones all say very politely and courteously, “If it is all the same to you, we don’t 
want our products in the Pharmacopeeia.” 

So you will find some of them not there, but you will find a good number of 
these synthetics in there. And that is what is now keeping us back. But we are 
getting along. Here, Mr. President, is the Pharmacopoeia as far as we have it in 
print. In the back part the tables are all done, and there is nothing now to do but 
to go ahead with the proof, and here are the first twenty-five pages which have 
just been taken off since I have been out here—there will be fifty more soon—we 
are going ahead, and this is the way the new United States Pharmacopeeia will 
look—the type and arrangement of it. I have copies of these that I will pass 
around. 

Now, I will answer any question, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Osseward: Any questions you would like to ask Professor Remington? 

Mr. Remington: Another thing. Everybody has asked when will it be out. 
We hope to give you a New Year's present. 

Mr. Nitardy: I would like to ask Professor Remington the question as to what 
will be the status of such drugs as are included in the Pharmacopeeia under new 
names that are still under a patent right that has not expired, such as you men- 
tioned would soon expire. 

Mr. Remington: The Pharmacopeeia has always occupied this position, that it 
is not a book which is intended to advertise any man’s product, and we don’t pro- 
pose to use trional or sulphonal or adrenalin or any of those names which are 
popular, because we cannot do it. But after a thing has been before the public 14 
years and the patent has run out, and it is still used and the patent is invalid, of 
course it can be adopted; but we don’t put in anything that is not an authentic 
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chemical entity. It goes in, however, under its chemical name, and then we don’t 
expect the manufacturer is going to kick. But if he says, “No, I won’t have it,” 
what is the use of having twenty or thirty lawsuits just for putting something in 
that a doctor can get anyway? 

Mr. Nitardy: That was not what I was trying to get at. I was going to ask 
if this permission to put a copyrighted article in the Pharmacopeeia under a chemi- 
cal title would give a consent on the part of the owner of that copyright that 
that product might be put on the market. 

Mr. Remington: Certainly. I see your point. You want to know whether any 
manufacturer could make such an article as acetyl salicylic acid under that name 
without calling it aspirin ? 

Mr. Nitardy: Yes. 

Mr. Remington: Yes, certainly he could, and that is what the whole fight is 
about. As I tried to say before, take aspirin ten years ago—a valuable medicine 
it has proved to be—why, they would certainly enter suit against the Pharma- 
copeeia at once if we were to describe something there as aspirin, just use their 
name; their copyright protects them in their trademark or whatever it is. You 
cannot use the word “aspirin” just exactly as you cannot use adrenalin today. 
It .is all tied up. We cannot put adrenalin in the Pharmacopeeia. It was proposed 
to put it in under the name of liquor epinephrin, but epinephrin is not a commer- 
cial product. That is the name given to it by Johns Hopkins University. It has 
all been settled by the courts. Parke, Davis & Company, went to the British 
Pharmacopeeia, and they said to Doctor Tirard, ‘““Yes, we want that in there.” 
They said, “Under what name?” Parke, Davis said ‘As adrenalin—nothing else. 
We won’t give you permission to put it in the British Pharmacopceia unless you 
use ‘adrenalin’ and that has got to be the thing.” 

Mr. Weinstein: I want to ask a question. Assuming that the Pharmacopeeia 
will be out at New Year’s, how much time will then be allowed before it goes into 
effect ? 

Mr. Remington: I think about three months. 

Mr. Weinstein: Not six months the way we have done? 

Mr. Remington: I don’t know yet. 

Mr. Weinstein: We want to know what stock to put in. 

Mr. Remington: I would say, Mr. President, that in addition to publicity, 
which I have spoken of here, so the druggists won’t stock up with thousands of 
pounds of things that might not be right when the new Pharmacopceia comes 
out,—that is the first danger signal—that is why we published it. Now, the manu- 
facturer knows about that and he is not going to be foolish enough to go ahead 
on the old Pharmacopeeia and lay in a big lot of stock. But in addition to that 
there will be printed on the first page of the Pharmacopeeia, the title page, “Off- 
cial after March Ist, or April Ist, or June 1st, or whatever may be decided. 

Mr. Weinstein: At least three months? 

Mr. Remington: At least three months, and it may be six months before the 
new pharmacopeeia will be in effect. By that time you can sell present pharma- 
copeeial preparations, but you will not be held up until after the date mentioned on 
the title page that it is to go into effect. 

Mr. Weinstein: Especially is it important in the sale of retail drugs. We had 
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trouble with tincture of aconite and things like that. We didn’t know how long it 
would take. 

Mr. Osseward: Are there any other questions? We are much obliged to 
Professor Remington for giving us this information, in view of the fact that the 
Committee on Pharmacopeeias has not yet reported. I am extremely glad that we 
have heard these remarks. 

Mr. Nitardy: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask another question of Professor 
Remington. Is there at present a sort of compilation of changes in the new Phar- 
macopeeia that has been published by the committee that is available. 

Mr. Remington: It is all in the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Nitardy: This month? 

Mr. Remington: No. It has been going for six months. 

Mr. Nitardy: I meant a concise showing. 

Mr. Remington: No. 

Mr. Nitardy: I had hoped that there was such a thing. 

Mr. Remington: That would not be a good business move. I know one dear 
old member of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. He came up to me once 
with a brilliant idea. He said, “Now why do you get out these editions of this 
book?” He says, ‘““Why don’t you put them all on pages, all the changes that you 
make, and sell them for ten cents or fifteen cents, or twenty-five cents, so these 
could be pasted in the books and the old editions used?” Well, the answer 1 
made was that my publishers would not permit me to do so. 

Mr. Osseward: The next paper on the program will be by Mr. Lichthardt on 
“Some Laboratory Notes.” 

Mr. Lichthardt: This paper is short. It deals with tests I made five years ago 
this month, and I noticed a couple of years ago some writer in the Government 
service had stated that they found it to be extremely reliable, and it pleased me 
very much. I had not heard from my caramel test up to that time, although I 
had received some letters from experimenters and others. This little paper takes 
up that matter, and also on the subject of necessity of being careful when you are 
doing your testing. 

After discussion the paper was referred for publication. 

Mr. Osseward: I have two papers which have been referred from the Council 
to this Section. One is from Chairman Beringer, on behalf of the Committee on 
Standards for Unofficial Drugs and Chemical Products. I suppose these really 
ought to be taken up so they can be disposed of or returned to the Council or to 
the Secretary. Then I have another one by Otto Raubenheimer, who is Chairman 
on the Section on Pharmacopeeias and Formularies. What is your pleasure? Shall 
we take those up now? 

Mr. Mayo: I believe they are merely intended for publication. If you have 
ample time, the members might like to have them read, but unless you do have 
ample time, it does not do very much good to read a formula. I presume they 
are formulas. 

Mr. Osseward: No, they are just reports from the chairman of the committee. 
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Dr.Arny: I think both of them are very important reports and we should 
hear them. 

Mr. Mayo: I move they be read. 

(Motion seconded, put and carried. ) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RECIPE BOOK 

This first Committee on Recipe Book was appointed in 1910 and presented its report to 
the Council on May 8th, 1911, which was published in the Journal A. Ph. A., Vol. I, p. 168, 
and which should be of interest to every pharmacist. This Report dealt with the following 
subdivisions : 

(1) Advisability of publication 

(2) Scope of character 

(3) Plans and details of publication. 

As a result of the work of that Committee 114 formulas were published in installments 
in the Journal A. Ph. A. for 1912 in the department of “Pharmaceutical Formulas,” created 
for that purpose. 

Much has been said “pro and con” the work of such a committee and “pro and con” the 
publication of such a “Recipe Book” by the A. Ph. A. That such a book is needed and 
needed badly is the unanimous opinion of all practical dispensing pharmacists. 

Your Chairman on numerous occasions has called attention to the necessity of a compila- 
tion of reliable formulas, formulas which are hard to find or which cannot be found f. i. the 
one of “Lotio Alba” (see Journal A. Ph. A., Vol. III, p. 692.) Willingly your Chairman 
has acted as a National, in fact, an International Information Bureau on matters pharma- 
ceutical and quite especially on formulas. Lately again, I have had numerous inquiries by 
‘phone and mail, for the formula of Tinctura Ferri Acetica Aetherea, which has been 
brought back to life by being prescribed by physicians in the United States. But where, 
Oh! where, can you find a formula for same? None of the Dispensatories and none of the 
many Formularies give a recipe for this preparation. The nomenclature evidently betrays 
a foreign and quite especially a German origin. “Made in Germany” is true of this prepa- 
ration! Was it not the Berlin apothecary and founder of the “mineral chemistry,” Martin 
Heinrich Klaproth (1743-1817) who introduced in 1801 Liquor Ferri Acetici and Tinctura 
Ferri Acetica Aetherea into the Pharmacopoea Borussica? However, the last or 5th edition 
of the Deutsche Arzneibuch does not contain such a preparation, and the same is true of 
the fourth edition. But the 3d edition of the Arzneibuch provides a formula for the so- 
called Klaproth’s Tinctura Martis. 

Just think of it! This tincture is again rejuvenated in 1915, far away from its “Father- 
land.” Truly a verification of the words of Horace, which were also placed on the front 
page of the first and most important and legal dispensatory of Valerius Cordus, published 
as early as 1564: 

Multa Renascentur, quae jam Cecidere; 
Cadentque, quae nunc sunt in Honore. 


(Many things shall be brought to life, which have fallen, 
And many things which now are honored, shall fall.) 


FATE OF THE A. PH. A. RECIPE BOOK. 


What is to be the fate of the Recipe Book? This is one of the pertinent questions of 
today in the Association. Is it to die a natural death? Is this wish of the pessimists to 
be fulfilled? It surely will be if no different arrangements are made. Permit me to point 
out some of the faults of this Committee and allow me to make a recommendation to the 
Council. The chief fault is that there is a different committee appointed by the President 
each year. This was done this year, for instance, in the early summer of 1915. You can 
readily see that before the committee has a chance to become acquainted and to get to 
work and do something, the annual convention is at hand and a report has to be sub- 


” 


mitted. This is what I call “dying a natural death! 
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Now as to the remedy, which is very simple indeed! Let the Council appoint a standing 
Committee on Recipe Book, to consist of a chairman and a certain number of members, 
f. i. fourteen. The reason why I recommend 14 members, besides the chairman, is that 
according to the original idea of the Committee on Recipe Book, this work is to be divided 
into 7 different parts and each part should be compiled by 2 pharmacists, who are experts 
in this particular line. This is my recommendation and | hope the council will act on it at 
the San Francisco Convention. 

“To be or not to be an A. Ph. A. Recipe Book” is a most important and vital question, 
which should be decided without further delay! Far be it from the writer to look for the 
chairmanship of this important standing committee, as I would much rather prefer to act 
as referee on foreign formulas, which subject I have made a special study for some time. 

Placed on a sound basis and with a Standing Committee the A. Ph. A. Recipe Book will 
soon be forthcoming, after being published in installments in the Journal, and will be an 
everlasting credit to the A. Ph. A., the Association which is foremost in pharmacy through- 
out the entire world! 

Respectfully Submitted, 
Otto RAUBENHEIMER, Chairman. 


Dr. Arny: I move that the report be received and that the recommendation be 
forwarded to the Council with our recommendation. 

(Motion seconded, put and carried. ) 

Mr. Osseward: The other report is by George M. Beringer and was referred 
to the Council. 

Mr. Osseward: I have one long paper here, “A Few Good Toilet Prepara- 
tions,” by H. S. Groat. If you wish to continue—it is 20 minutes after 5 and 
we have to nominate officers, | suppose at this session. I still have another 
paper besides that. 

Dr. Arny: ‘This paper was prepared by my assistant, Doctor Hostmann, at my 
suggestion, and I would like to read it. The subject is, “The Miscibility of 
Ichthyol.” Both papers were discussed and referred for publication. 

Mr. Osseward: Mr. Latham promised a paper on “Plasters,” but I have not 
received it. Another by Mr. Roemer of White Plains, N. Y. (This paper has 
since been received.—Id. ) 

Mr. Osseward: Now, then, the nomination of officers for this Section is in 
order. | 

The following names were placed in nomination: For Chairman, Joseph Wein- 
stein; for Secretary, H. B. Se Cheverell; for Associate, Frank Berg. 

Mr. Mayo: I move you that we adjourn for three minutes as the officers must 
be elected at a separate session. 

Dr. Arny: I second the motion. 

(The motion was put and carried and the meeting adjourned at 5:57 P. M.) 


SECOND SESSION. 

Mr. Osseward: (AFTER Recess) The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Mayo: I move we proceed to the election of officers. 

Mr. Osseward: The Section has nominated Dr. Weinstein, of New York, for 
Chairman of our Section for the next year. 

Dr. Arny: I move the Secretary be requested to cast the ballot for Doctor 
Weinstein. 

(The motion was seconded, put and carried, and the Secretary cast the ballot.) 
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Mr. Mayo: I move that the Secretary cast the ballot for Mr. Se Cheverell for 
Secretary. 

(The motion was seconded, put and carried, and the Secretary cast the ballot.) 

Mr. Se Cheverell: I make the same motion as to Mr. Berg for Associate. 

(The motion was seconded, put and carried, and the Secretary cast the ballot.) 

Mr. Fletcher: I move we adjourn. 

Mr. Mayo: Before we adjourn, we should present the new officers. It affords 
me pleasure to present Dr. Weinstein, a man who represents true pharmacy, and 
who is a very pillar of pharmacy in the State of New York. Gentlemen, when- 
ever we find pharmaceutical gatherings, Doctor Weinstein is there. He has a 
large coterie of friends in the New York retail drug business. Dr. Weinstein has 
been a worker in pharmacy and for pharmacy for a great many years. I have 
pleasure in introducing Doctor Weinstein, the new Chairman. 

Mr. Osseward: Doctor Weinstein, it gives me pleasure to give you the Chair, 
and I can only say that I will be pleased to assist you in every way I can to make 
the session next year a good one. 

Doctor Weinstein: Gentlemen, I almost lost my breath at hearing that great 
introduction delivered by your worthy President. I don’t know whether I 
deserve all that praise, but I will try to do something next year and try and select 
the right men to assist me. I promise you I will do the best in my power. 

Mr. Mayo: The mere fact that a man is young is no bar to his usefulness. Mr. 
Se Cheverell referred to the fact that he was young in the Association. It is a 
fact that we have young men in the Association, and they have been of great 
assistance to us. We have had good young men from Denver. Nitardy was one 
of the best officers we have had in this Section. Mr. Se Cheverell is a young man, 
and I have great pleasure in introducing him as your new Secretary. 

Mr. Se Cheverell: All I can say is I will do my very best. 

Dr. Weinstein: Then I can bank on that. Is there any further business before 
this Section? If not, a motion to adjourn will be in order. 

Dr. Arny: I move we adjourn. 

(Motion seconded, put and carried.) 

(Adjourned at 6:07 P. M.) 





THE NEW PHARMACOPCIA AS AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM FOR 
THE PRACTICAL PHARMACIST.* 


JOSEPH WEINSTEIN, PHAR. D. 


The ninth edition of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia will soon be completed. The com- 
mittee of Revision has spared no effort to make this book represent the last word 
of the pharmaceutical science. 

The nomenclature, the macro- and microscopical pharmacognostic descriptions 
of botanical drugs, the chemistry of substances are minutely described ; the modus 
operandi in preparing galenicals, the purity rubrics, the assay processes, each and 


* Read before the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, San Francisco. 
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all will bear testimony to the scientific character, and to the up-to-dateness of the 
work. 

The new book will soon be placed in the hands of the pharmacist, unto whom it 
is the law by which he is to abide, to its commands he must strictly adhere and with 
all its requirements he is obliged to comply. Thus the decennial revision of the 
Pharmacopceia becomes a compelling power on the pharmacist to keep abreast of 
the times, for punishment is in store for him for failure to comply with the changed 
requirements. 

Unique indeed is in this respect the position of the pharmacist. There is no such 
a thing as compelling any other professional to decennially change his ways. If a 
physician be desirous to take up present day methods, good and well, but no law 
will interfere with the medicus, for instance, for remaining loyal to the old-fash- 
ioned arsenic treatment in leucemia and for his not resorting to the somewhat 
more successful benzol medication and X-ray treatment. Not so with the phar- 
macist. ‘Thou shalt not go any longer by old methods; by the new and latest 
abide’’—is the dictate to him, and he must do so. 

This order of things, whereby the druggist is to be kept from getting rusty and 
is to be prevented from becoming fossilized ; this peremptory fiat on the pharmacist 
to imbibe the last and best in his science and this lifting pharmacy upwards, though 
accepted by all as a matter of course and very gratifying to all true lovers of pro- 
fessional pharmacy, is somewhat perplexing to me, causing me some uneasiness and 
placing me in the category of questioners. 

[ am inclined to ask, whether the rank and file of the pharmacists are sufficiently 
prepared to take up the advanced methods prescribed by the Pharmacopeeia. 
Being fully aware that in many a state not even the minimum two-year course in 
a pharmacy school is required for license to practice pharmacy, I feel like asking 
what is at present the percentage of pharmacists in the United States fully able to 
meet the high expectations of them? For, could one, to whom no laboratory train- 
ing was given, be expected to apply chemical tests and to perform assay processes 
for determining the alkaloidal strength of some of his galenical preparations? Or 
could one, who has never seen a compound microscope be expected to examine his 
drugs microscopically ? 

Truly, were I to be called upon for an expert opinion on the liability of the phar- 
macist, I would declare, that whenever the requirements of the licensing board 
are not sufficiently high and do not measure up to the knowledge exacted of him by 
the Pharmacopoeia, the pharmacist can not be answerable for his shortcomings, 
for he is not fully responsible. 

By giving this opinion of mine I do not wish to convey the impression that our 
standard is too high, and that something is to be done to retard the progress of 
pharmacy . Far be it from me. The disagreeable truth is told with the object 
of calling attention to the necessity of action for improving the status of pharma- 
ceutical education, and especially to help those who, through no fault of their own, 
are behind the times, but if given the opportunity, would be only too happy to add 
to their store of knowledge. 

With this object in view I would advocate, firstly, that a standard be estab- 
lished for pharmaceutical education in the United States, below which no board 
shall have the authority to go, and which should be sufficiently high to make a phar- 
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macist fully prepared for his work, as that preparation is understood in our day. 
When this is agreed upon, boards of pharmacy, especially in the states that have no 
college prerequisite, shall not license a pharmacist on the strength of his theoreti- 
cal knowledge only, consisting of written answers to the examination questions, 
but submit the candidate to a thorough practical examination as to his ability to 
test the purity of his drugs, to do analytical work, ete. 

Secondly, for the benefit of those members of our profession, who became such 
in years gone by, when the requirements were low, or who acquired their calling 
in sections of the country where no college training was required and where the 
boards were easy, but who, nevertheless, | dare say, are numbered by the thou- 
sands, the facilities of additional learning be granted, by the establishment of 
special pharmacopceia courses. 

Let the schools of pharmacy throw their doors wide open for all those who de- 
sire to get information on everything pertaining to the Pharmacopceia, without any 
preliminary requirements and at hours convenient for the retail druggist. The 
courses should be conducted on practical lines only, such as testing for impurities, 
assay processes, etc., entirely eliminating theoretical instruction. Courses of that 
kind would be productive of great good, and they would help to do away with the 
anomalous state of affairs, where ever-increasing knowledge is required of the 
pharmacist without giving him an Opportunity to acquire same. ‘This is a great 
promising field for our educators, of whom many are also members of the Revision 
Committee and who are familiar with the theological lore, that when Moses legis- 
lated for the Israelites in the wilderness, he clearly perceived the unpreparedness 
of his contemporaries to adopt his laws, his code of ethics, but he proceeded with 
his work, having in mind the fact, that his own generation would die off, and 
aiming at their descendants and at generations to come, who would be more fit 
for his teachings. 

Let us hope our members of the Revision Committee have not aimed that far, 
for the thousands of pharmacists who are not fully up to the present day require- 
ments are not quite ready to die; they wish to live and to compete with us, and they 
can, through the agency of additional work taken up at special courses, become 
good and useful members of our great pharmaceutical fraternity. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Weinstein: Now, I want to mention that my object in this paper was to bring out some 
discussion on this subject. I came to the idea that it is not exactly required of a practicing 
pharmacist that he shall take up a special course in a college of pharmacy, that he should 
know all about the theory, just the same as it is not required for a worker in a drug store 
to know the formula of every preparation that is sold. Thousands upon thousands of 
pharmacists would be glad to take up practical work in a college of pharmacy if opportu- 
nity would be given to them. Not long ago one college in New York City provided a spe- 
cial course in materia medica, and I know those who attended were very glad of it. some of 
those druggists who have been prosecuted by the Board of Pharmacy in the City of New 
York. The trouble is that the average pharmacist has never been to school. I am speaking 
of those who are not college graduates. They don’t know. For them it is terra incognito. 
If you show a man once how the thing is done, he will be able to master it and be able to 
make tests of preparations that he handles in his store. If the colleges would think of this 
and open courses so that the pharmacists could take up special training in testing prepara- 
tions, I think both the colleges and the pharmacists would gain considerable. 
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Dr. Arny: In helping the discussion along, I heartily commend all that Dr. Weinstein has 
suggested. I wish it were possible to do in this country today as Prof. Tschirch of Berne has 
done. When the Swiss Pharmacopceia came out, he arranged a six weeks’ summer course 
in Switzerland, in the city of Berne, where the pharmacists got together. I believe he had 
as many as a hundred there. They came together and had a six weeks’ vacation, and at the 
same time learned the new pharmacopeeia. Dr. Weinstein has spoken of the institution with 
which I am connected, and I would like, for the benefit of our friends who are connected 
with other colleges, to mention what we are doing in that direction. Last year Dr. Mans- 
field started several courses. He had forty-five men and women. The courses were so 
successful that this year we have decided to start an evening course on the subject of the 
new Pharmacopeeia. There shall be, first of all, the laboratory work in the pharmaceutical 
laboratory. But we feel that will not be so attractive. Then the assay classes. Then Dr. 
Diekman and myself are going to give an hour lecture once a week on the changes, chemical 
and pharmaceutical, in the Pharmacopoeia. We feel sure it will be appreciated, for the reason 
that Dr. Mansfield’s course was so appreciated last year. These are simply extension courses. 
A fee is to be charged by the college, and I think an exceedingly reasonable fee. I think this 
should be done by every college of pharmacy in the country. In state university towns it 
may be different, but I strongly advise the city colleges to do this thing. In New York, 
there is no danger of any of our boys taking the course, because they are required to be 
graduates in pharmacy, but we are going after men who have been in the business twenty- 
five years. When Dr. Mansfield first spoke of it, I didn’t think much of it, but when I saw 
the character of the men, men forty and fifty years old, men who are taking it, then I con- 
sidered it valuable. Ex-presidents of associations were going there, and it is a wonderful 
thing, and I think something in the way of a vacation course might be given in the state 
universities. 

You have heard of the night courses in Cooper Institute. They have a night course in 
Cooper and made progress last year. We feel we ought to do the same. It is done merely 
from the standpoint of helpfulness. I strongly commend the idea to all colleges. 

Mr. Osseward: There is another point. With us the pharmacists cannot come before the 
Board unless they have graduated from a college. They must have attended the two years’ 
college course. When they come to us they answer that they cannot go to school. They have 
families to support and it is impossible for them to go to school. If those men could have 
a little assistance I think it would be helpful. 

Dr. Anderson: I believe one point has not been taken up. We are also preparing a 
course similar to that outlined by Dr. Arny. We feel that the retail druggists of Kings 
County, where our college is situated, are entitled to this service. Our institution was 
founded and built up and has always been conducted and controlled by the Kings County 
Pharmaceutical Society. There is another service feature we are taking up, one which was 
recommended by our president in his last annual address. This is an instance where a trus- 
tee has ideas that have not occurred to most of the faculty. President Smith recommended 
in his annual address that we extend this course to prepare pharmacists for positions in the 
United States Army or Navy qualifying them for work required in this service. So we in- 
tend to incorporate that particular feature in addition to preparing the older pharmacists to 
do work with reference to the new Pharmacopceia. 
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APPARATUS FOR FILLING SOFT CAPSULES.* 


J. LEON LASCOFF, PHAR. D. 


My object in presenting this paper is not to discuss the origin or the use of 
soft capsules (as this is known to every pharmacist), but to acquaint the profes- 
sion with an easy and time-saving device, which does away with the old 
method of filling the soft capsules with a dropper or burette. At present the 
dispensing pharmacist, as well as the manufacturing chemist, fills the soft cap- 
sules by setting them on a perforated wooden rack, or shallow box with a per- 
forated cover, introduces the liquid drop by drop with a pipette or burette ; when 
filled the capsules are sealed with melted gelatine. 

















Capsules, 


Sealing Capsules. Filling 


This method, as we all know, takes up a considerable length of time, requiring 
a great deal of care, and is troublesome at best, and if one is called upon to do 
other things, time is a very important factor. 

Two years ago | had the pleasure of presenting a paper before the same section 
on the subject of Ampoules and the method of filling same automatically; also 
exhibited a simple apparatus for this purpose, which I devised, as the result of a 
suggestion by Mr. Caswell A. Mayo at a meeting of our local branch several 
years prior to this. 

The outcome of this little apparatus was regarded very favorably; several of 
the colleges adopted its use. It occurred to me that the same fundamental prin- 
ciple involved in this procedure could be applied to a gelatine container as well 
as a glass one. 

I am sure that this small and simple device will appeal to all pharmacists and 
manufacturers as the most practical, inexpensive, easy to manipulate, time-sav- 
ing, clean and accurate procedure. 


* Read before Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, San Francisco Meeting. 
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It consists of a glass receptacle, hermetically sealed, operated by means of a 
sugtion hand pump and the capsule retainer. The contents to be used to fill the 
soft capsule enter automatically; when completed they are sealed and washed 
off with a little Ether or Alcohol. 

There is no question in my mind that physicians do not prescribe soft capsules 
freshly made with their own formule, because they know how troublesome it is 
to make them under the ordinary circumstances. When one considers the time 
consumed in making, we will say 30 capsules at once, that does not take any 






































LASCOFF’S SOFT CAPSULE AND AMPOULE FILLER. 

Fig. 1.—A 4-ounce, screw-cap ointment jar; tube (4) and rubber tube (5) connect the former 
to an aspirator (6). An aluminum disc, see figures II and III, is placed within the jar; the 
disc is perforated so as to admit the necks of soft capsules. In the center of this disc is an 
upright (10) provided with a lug (10b) and with an offset (10a). Plate (11) has a cylindrical 
opening in the center for upright (10). Plate (11) is held in place by slotted nut (12), and 
the capsules, after removing the tips are inserted as shown in figure I. After the capsules 
are inserted and the frame put in the jar and the medicated liquid, the screw cap thoroughly 
fastened on, the air is removed by means of the aspirator and is then gradually allowed to 
return when the liquid will be forced into the capsules. The cover is removed, the aluminum 
holder taken out and inverted so as to have the opening of the capsules up. The surplus 
liquid is removed from the capsules and then sealed by means of melted gelatin. 


longer with this apparatus than the filling of two or three by hand, we can easily 
conclude what financial gain we will derive by encouraging the prescriber to call 
for any combination of his own, freshly prepared. 

In searching the various textbooks, like Remington’s, Arny’s or Caspari’s, one 
can find descriptions and illustrations of hundreds of devices to facilitate manu- 
facturing and dispensing, both on a small and large scale for every possible pur- 
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pose and for the filling of soft capsules all of them have the one fundamental 
principle and that is—to fill them one by one. The difference being only in,the 
method of dropping the fluid into the capsule itself and the particular retaining 
base to hold the capsule while being filled. 

lor the hard capsule we have the Parke, Davis & Co. Capsule-Filler, [hrig’s and 
Remington’s Hard Capsule Filler where large quantities are made at one time, but 
not one apparatus or device could | find to fulfill the purpose which this little 
apparatus does, especially when the same apparatus can perform two purposes, 
that is the filling of soft capsules as well as glass ampoules. 

What is gained by this apparatus? 

1) Any given number of soft capsules can be filled at one time, according 
to the size. 

(2) Equal division of dose is accomplished without extra manipulation. 

(3) Being constructed of glass and metal, it is easily cleaned and sterilized 
if necessary. 

(4) The cost is nominal. 

(5) It is very easy to manipulate, and 

(6) Last and not least, the time- and labor-economy. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Hynson: I have been a strong advocate of the soft and elastic capsule, but I believe 
now the hard capsule is more satisfactory for prescription work than the soft capsule. I 
believe you can get more satisfactory results, more permanent results, in the hard capsule, 
and within the bounds of the number 1, or 0 capsule, they are just as easily filled and they 
dissolve as well. 

I think the great objection to this method is that it is going to take you three or four times 
as long to prepare the filler for six or twelve capsules as it would if you put them up in the 
old method. 

There is one point in filling capsules, and that is, not to have any oil on the capsule; for 
there is difficulty in removing it, and the smallest amount interferes with a perfect seal. 

In this connection, if I may be allowed to say it, I think the personal equation of the dis- 
penser comes more in play in the handling of the liquid gelatin than anything else. With 
the greatest effort I have tried to fix some standard by which I could instruct the student 
and the clerks so that they could have this liquefied gelatin in a proper condition for use. 
I would like somebody to tell me how they are going to do that except to learn, like the 
candymaker and the cook, and all those people do,—by the touch of the thing, by the feel of 
it, exactly the condition it should be in. Now, if there is any other rule of doing that than 
simply by practice, I would like to know it. 

Mr. Lengfeld: I would like to say that in sealing capsules I have had lots of trouble, but I 
find by using a little hot water on a piece of cotton and wiping off the top of the capsule I 
have less than one percent of leak. It turns a round edge just as if they were cut by ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. Nitardy: In connection with the filling of soft, elastic capsules, I would like to bear 
out the remarks of several gentlemen I have heard here. We formerly cut them at the 
shoulder; we now cut them long first, fill them, and after they are stacked up in the holders 
we then take a pair of scissors and cut them level with the shoulder, giving us a new clean 
edge, that has never been touched by anything, to seal. 

In regard to sealing, I think Dr. Hynson is absolutely right—there is nothing but practice 
which will show you how the gelatin should be. We save the pieces cut off the capsules for 
melting up and getting our sealing solution, which makes it unnecessary to make a solution 
of gelatin and glycerin of the same proportion to have the same consistency and elasticity as 
that of which the capsules are made. 
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Mr. Lichthardt: The question in my mind is the accuracy of apparatus like that. Suppose 
the physician orders a five or ten minim capsule of some oil and you use that apparatus, how 
do you know you have got five or ten minims in that capsule? 

Mr. Hynson: You test the capacity of the capsule beforehand. 

Mr. Lichthardt: I have found them to vary. 

Mr. Osseward: I want to state that you cannot depend on the capacity of the capsule; 
five minim capsules may hold six or seven, or maybe ten. 

Mr. Hynson: Then you make up your bulk for ail the capsules. I have never measured 
the contents before they were put in, but I measure the capsule and make up a mixture and 
dilute it up to the capacity of the capsule, some multiple of the number of capsules I want 
to fill, and fill each capsule to a certain point. 

Mr. Osseward: There is another point regarding the sealing. It is just as you said, the 
only way to learn as to the consistency of the gelatin is by practice. There is evaporation of 
water going on while you are sealing capsules. You have to watch that very closely. So 
you need an experienced man. 


SAND TUBES FOR THE RAPID SEPARATION OF TYPHOID BACILLI. 

Several methods for the isolation of typhoid bacilli have been published, based 
on the much greater mobility of that organism than of the bacteria which ac- 
company it in dejecta. The method now suggested by the authors is claimed to 
be rapid, simple, and effective. It consists virtually of a sand filter, which the 
typhoid organisms can penetrate at a much greater speed than other germs. A 
glass tube about 33 cm. long and 5 to 6 mm. in diameter is drawn out somewhat 
in the middle and bent in a U. The constricted portion is then filled with sterile 
sand to a height of about 10 cm. and the open ends of the tube are plugged with 
cotton. Broth or other culture medium is then introduced through one branch 
of the tube in such quantity that it reaches a level about 10 cm. deep above the 
sand bed in each branch. This may, if needed, easily be adjusted by means of a 
fine pipette. The filling may be either carried out aseptically or the completed 
apparatus may be sterilized. It is then set aside for twenty-four hours to ensure 
its sterile condition. The culture broth in one branch is then inoculated with a 
few drops of intestinal washing obtained after first administering an evacuant 
enema. This washing will generally be almost clear and contain only a small 
amount of suspended particles. The apparatus is then incubated at 37° C. for 
eighteen hours. When the stools contain typhoid germs the culture liquid in the 
other branch of the tube will frequently be cloudy, and typhoid bacilli may be 
detected by direct micro-examination. Occasionally the presence of B. coli may 
require a second culture in another sand tube. This will give a pure culture in 
the time indicated. If no bacteria pass through the sand in eighteen hours the 
typhoid bacillus is probably absent. A longer incubation should, however, be 
given, although in time organisms other than the one sought will ultimately 
traverse the sand stratum. In all cases the identity of the typhoid bacillus should 
be confirmed by the usual reactions. The method is specially useful for de- 
tecting ‘typhoid carriers’ among those who are apparently healthy.—P. Carnot 
and H. Weill-Halle (Comptes rend., 1915, 160, 148, through Pharmaceutical 
Journal. ) 
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MINUTES OF THE SECTION ON COMMERCIAL INTERESTS HELD 
AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., AUGUST 11, 1915.* 
FIRST SESSION. 

The Section on Commercial Interests of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was called to order at 10 o’clock in the Gold Room of Bellevue Hotel, 
Chairman E. H. Thiesing presiding, and J. C. McGee, of Jackson, Miss., acting 
as Secretary. 

Chairman Thiesing announced as the first paper on the program, “Individuality 
in Advertising,” by Dr. William C. Alpers. The contribution was accompanied 
by illustrated advertisements. After discussing the paper, it was referred for 
publication. 

The next paper of the program entitled, *“Overstocking of the Retail Drug 
Business,” was presented by Mr. J. W. England, and follows: 


OVERSTOCKING IN THE RETAIL DRUG BUSINESS. 
J. W. ENGLAND. 

The commercial value of a business depends upon the amount of its net profits 
in relation to the capital invested, and the net profits depend, in the final analysis, 
not only upon the skill exercised in buying stock, but also, upon the rapidity and 
completeness with which the stock is turned. That stock which is the most fre- 
quently sold and renewed yields the largest ultimate profit, all conditions being 
equal, and often when the conditions are not equal. Thus, if a stock of $100.00 
of an article is sold on the basis of a 5% profit, and is turned over four times a 
year, it will yield much less annual return than the same stock sold at the same 
percentage of profit, turned over six times a year. Or, to be more specific, the 
first series of sales would net $20.00 profit a year and the second $30.00, or 50% 
more. 

Multiply the turnovers and the net profits will be multiplied also. This is the 
basic principal of the department store business. Obviously, such a policy has a 
certain, but by no means complete, application in the retail drug business. The 
general public does not care to buy drugs of all kinds simply because they are 
cheap. Croton oil, tartar emetic, and ipecac, for example, somehow or other do 
not appeal to the bargain hunter, even if offered at ‘‘a particularly low price for 
this day only.” And this is because the use of such drugs is exceptional, although 
when wanted they are wanted quickly, and this is true of many other drugs. Fur- 
thermore the public has come to know that drugs may deteriorate in quality, even 
when kept under the best of conditions, and they don’t care to take chances. It 
is a case of “safety first.” Hence, the number of drugs stocked by the average 
householder is relatively and wisely small. 

But there are a large number of articles handled by the modern retail drug 


* Papers and discussions thereon will be printed in succeeding issues. 
* This is printed in the minutes because it embodies a resolution and was accompanied by a 
communication, considered by the Section. 
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store which are not drugs, and have no relation to drugs, and yet which the public 
expects the retail druggist to supply ; and these articles the public can be induced 
to buy, and to buy freely, by proper advertising. 

It is good business policy to buy the minimum stock of slow sellers, and the 
maximum stock of quick sellers at the best quantity price if the stock can be 
turned quickly. But it is poor policy to buy largely no matter how attractive the 
price, if you cannot do this. Better by far, an understock of an article, than an 
overstock. Better an underfed baby than an overfed one; for, in a certain sense, 
your business should be your “baby” and be given proper diet, rest, and exercise. 

The special-discount-in-quantity lots is very appealing, especially if the margin 
of profit is small, but the practice of taking a special discount may lead to over- 
stocking. 

Overstocking should be eternally guarded against. Market conditions—the 
commercial law of supply and demand—should be studied constantly, if the stock 
is to be kept properly balanced according to selling value. 

On the other hand, in buying stock, don’t adopt a penny-wise and pound-foolish 
policy. Use judgment in all things. Don’t make too many bites of a cherry. 
Better by far, buy a month’s or more supply of an article, than buy from day to 
day, or from hand to mouth. It will be more economical in the end and the profits 
will be greater by reason of the better prices for the larger quantity-lots pur- 
chased at one time. 

Probably the chief cause of overstocking by retail druggists is oversolicitation 
by the representatives of the wholesale drug houses. These solicitors are not 
evils; they are necessities of the retail drug trade and they frequently give most 
valuable information in addition to the service they render in the booking of 
orders. But the service is in danger of being overdone, to the detriment of both 
the retailer and wholesaler. The retail druggist is being constantly oversolicited 
and he is being constantly overstocked; as a result, he is locking up capital un- 
necessarily, while the wholesale druggist is spending too much money for the 
solicitation of business, which expense must be added to his cost of doing business. 
In other words, excessive solicitation leads to economic waste. 

Mr. W. A. Hover, Chairman of the Committee on Credits and Collections of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association (and Chairman of the Committee of 
the Denver Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association, also), has made 
a careful and comprehensive study of this question. His figures show that in 
Nebraska and Kansas (and doubtless in other states also), the retail drug trade is 
called upon on an average of about ten times a month by the representatives of 
the wholesale druggists located within the states named, the city druggists being 
more frequently solicited than the country druggists. Such an extent of solicita- 
tion is unnecessary and extravagant. There is no real need for it in these days of 
phone and mail. One visit a month for the country druggist and one visit a week 
for the city druggist would be, probably, all sufficient in the large majority of 
cases. At other times, the mail and the phone would fill every need. In Detroit, 
for example, the wholesale druggists have withdrawn all their solicitors, and no 
impairment of service has resulted. 

A proper combination of persona! solicitation. mail and phone, would in no 
way lessen the facilities of retail druggists for quickly replenishing stock or keep- 
ing in touch with market conditions, and it would result in the material saving 
of time and money. 

In connection with this paper, I should like to offer the following resolution and 
ask your consideration of the same: 

Whereas, The oversolicitation of retail druggists for the purchase of supplies leads to over- 
stocking and unnecessary increase of capital, with no resultant increase of net profits, and 

Wuereas, Oversolicitation can be largely eliminated by the use of the mail and phone, with, 
we believe, no impairment of service, but with great benefit both to the retail and wholesale 
druggist; therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we, the Section on Commercial Interests of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, in annual meeting assembled, hereby request the National Association of Whole- 
sale Druggists to consider the subject of oversolicitation and overstocking, with the view of 
diminishing the frequency of the visits of the representatives of wholesale drug houses, stand- 
ardizing the service, and advancing the interests of the retail and wholesale drug trade. 


Chairman Thiesing: Gentlemen, you have heard this paper. What is your 
pleasure? Will you discuss the paper first and listen to the suggestions and 
resolutions later? 

Mr. Hynson: In this connection, | have in my hands a leter from Mr. \W. 
A. Hover, to whom Mr. England refers, along this line, and I think it would 
be a very valuable addition to the proceedings of this Section if this were read 
and included in the proceedings. 

Chairman Thiesing: Suppose you read it. 

Dr. Hynson: There being no objection, | will read it. I have no special 
interest in it, it was handed to me by Dr. Koch. 

Denver, Coio., August 4, 1915. 
Dr. Julius A. Koch: 

In compliance with your suggestion, it affords me great pleasure to submit to you the views 
of the jobbing drug trade as reflected by correspondence with the members of the Commit- 
tee on Credits and Collections on the subject of retail credits. 

In only a few sections of the United States do the reports so far received indicate favor- 
able credit conditions. Returns to my, question, “What is your percentage of loss on your 
gross sales by bad debts?” indicate quite a marked increase over previous five-year periods 
extending back to 1900. Without doubt, the percentage loss for 1914 has been the greatest 
in the history of the trade. The majority of our committee are agreed that this excess loss 
and general decline in credit conditions is due primarily to the following reasons: 

First. Inadequate capital. It seems to be the ambition and desire of every drug clerk, 
who has accumulated or can raise a few hundred dollars, to embark in business in his own 
account. He, therefore, depends largely on his ability to command an excessive line of credit 
for his success, which in a measure is disastrous. 

Second. A too large proportional investment in furniture and fixtures. The beginner 
with a limited capital immediately invests a large percentage of the same in furniture and 
fixtures, for which he pays cash or obligates himself to monthly payments, in which case he 
is obliged to withdraw from his business cash capital necessary for the proper conduct of 
the same. 

Third. He invests a liberal proportion of the balance of his capital in prescription prod- 
ucts. If his location is an outside location in our cities, or if in country towns already fully 
supplied with drug and prescription stocks, the returns from this investment are entirely 
inadequate to warrant the investment itself. In other words, one-half of the druggists ir 
our cities are today operating their prescription department at an absolute loss; this depart- 
ment in many instances being a liability instead of an asset. 

Fourth. After making the above-mentioned expenditures the smaller part of his remain- 
ing capital only is invested in that class of merchandise which is active and from which his 
profits are derived. 

The result, of course, is not difficult to foresee. If he succeeds at all, it is by the use of 
the utmost economy and care in business management, followed by years of voluntary con- 
finement. Many of our city stores are one-man stores, compelling a life of voluntary con- 
finement and under conditions but little better than a term of involuntary servitude. 

In the judgment of our committee, the time is approaching when our largest communities 
will be served by exclusive prescription pharmacists, and there will at some time be a dis- 
tinction between a drug store and a pharmacy. The drug store of the future will cease to 
operate a prescription department. The result of this division, in our judgment, will be 
beneficial. It will secure greater confidence on the part of the prescribing physician and will 
act in a measure to restore the writing of prescriptions by physicians rather than office dis- 
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pensing. The public will receive better protection and the practice of pharmacy will be on 
a much higher plane than is now the case. Personally, I am inclined to think that a divi- 
sion of this kind will result in a less volume of business on the part of the pharmaceutical 
manufacturer and also on the part of the jobber in pharmaceutical preparations, but, as an 
offset, the conditions will be so materially improved as to justify the jobber in advocating 
economic common sense methods. 

There is also another question which is deserving of attention on the part of your Com- 
mercial Section. Namely, the subject of over solicitation. There is no doubt but what the 
retailer is over solicited by his jobber. Almost daily calls by traveling salesmen, with the 
corresponding frequent deliveries of small amounts, is an extravagant and wasteful method 
of distribution, for which the retailer has eventually to pay. Two years ago I made a survey of 
conditions in Kansas and Nebraska. I found, as a result of this survey, that out of 32 towns 
of two thousand population and over in the State of Nebraska, the druggists in these towns 
were solicited 227 times each thirty days, or seven times for each druggist each calendar 
month. Eliminating Saturday and Sunday, as there is but very little solicitation on Saturday 
the survey in the State of Kansas, covering 62 towns of two thousand and over, is as fol- 
lows: The total number of calls each calendar month was 704. The average number of 
calls in each town was 11.4 every thirty days, or about one every two days, not including 
Saturdays and Sundays. This, of course, means that in the same town and on the same day 
there would sometimes be two or more solicitors representing as many different houses. This 
is not a good thing for the retailer; absorbing, as it does, his time and attention and inducing 
him at times to over-buy or to buy goods for which he has little or no demand. It materially 
reduces the amount of his individual orders, oftimes to his detriment in buying. The result 
has largely increased over-head expenses on the part of the jobber, both in the matter of 
house force and traveling service, for which the retailer is eventually obliged to pay. A cer- 
tain amount of representation on the road by the jobber is necessary and desirable, both in 
the interest of the retailer and of his jobbing distributor. Competition, however, has brought 
about a condition at this time, the result of which is an unnecessary and extravagant duplica- 
tion of service which is of no economic value whatsoever. If your Commercial Section can 
but realize the importance of this subject to your membership, you will, I think, heartily 
endorse and encourage an effort on the part of the jobbing drug trade to correct this mani- 
fest evil. 

I sincerely trust that in the foregoing I have covered your expressed wishes and I am 
greatly in hopes that your Council may take such action in the matter as will be helpful to 
the wholesale druggist in his efforts to assist and be of benefit to you. 

Sincerely, and with best wishes, I beg to remain, 
(Signed)W. A. Hover. 


Chairman Thiesing: You offer that as a paper over Mr. Hover’s signature ? 

Mr. Hlynson: Yes. 

Chairman Thiesing: Now, gentlemen, the paper is open for discussion, 
We will consider the two papers at one time, or at least that portion of it that 
refers to the overstocking and the service of the jobbing houses. 

Mr. Hynson: I move that this paper be accepted and passed to thePubli- 
cation Committee with favorable comment, and that this resolution offered by 
Mr. England be adopted as the sense of the Commercial Section of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. 

(Motion seconded.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Chairman Thiesing: There is much to that resolution. The cost of doing business with 
the jobbing houses seems to run somewhere between 11 and 14 percent, and no doubt much 
of it is attributable to the cost of getting the business. My attention has been drawn to 
that through a company that has been formed among the retail druggists of Cincinnati, and 
during 1914, the report of January 1st showed that we had done $450,000 worth of business 
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that year among 150 men. That would be an average of over $3,000 per man; and there is 
not a salesman on the road, and this business was done at a cost of doing business of less 
than 5 percent. I have not the figures exactly, but I think it was 4.92 percent. Now, when 
you sell an average of $3,000 to 150 men during the year, without a salesman, it goes to show 
that the expense of that service on the part of the jobbers is really beyond reason, and no 
doubt runs their cost of doing business up considerably. 

Mr. Zeig: Is that a general jobbing service? 

Chairman Thiesing: That is a general jobbing service. The delivery is paid for by the 
retailer. The goods are delivered to him at the cost to the firm plus overhead expense. 
"Mr. Osseward: Mr. Chairman, in connection with soliciting, about two years ago I estab- 
lished a little system. I told my head man—‘From today on I want you to telephone the 
order to the jobbing house every morning at 8 o’clock.”” One solicitor would come around 
at 9 o’clock, another at 10. What was the result? We would not get the goods until late 
in the afternoon. When we telephoned our order in at 8 o’clock in the morning we would 
get the goods in the store by 10 o’clock. At first the jobbing house wanted to know what 
was the trouble; they thought something was wrong. I went down and explained to them. 
I told them that our time was too valuable to bother with the solicitor. I told them they 
got the business anyway and that it would save time to them as well as to us. They were 
very much pleased, and we have not had a solicitor from the jobbing house in our place 
since we started, and we get the goods in by 10 o’clock in the morning 

Mr. Thiesing: A further source of adding expense to the jobbing house is the extended 
credit given of from four to six weeks. In this company I speak of, our credit time is one 
week, and the men found after they once started that system, that it is just as convenient to 
pay at the end of one week as it is to pay at the end of four weeks, or to extend the time to 
six weeks. 

Mr. Becker: I have had considerable experience in a department store in Chicago. We 
were right in the heart of the city, and we did a business of between $250,000 and $300,000 a 
year on an average stock of $25,000. We were right there in the market and had advan- 
tages. We did it in this way: We kept track of our stock. We had a card system. On 
every shelf there was a card which told the normal stock of the goods. Take cough syrups, 
we carried a normal stock of a proprietary of a sixth of a dozen. On the 50-cent size our 
stock was half a dozen; on the 25-cent size, a half a dozen. After watching the purchase and 
sales, I found the dollar size was not called for any more. I immediately eliminated that and 
discontinued it. I followed that same thing all the way through with syringes, hot-water 
bottles, razor strops and everything. We always used this system with reference to old 
merchandise: If:we had a certain quality or size of hot-water bottles, we did not know 
whether a hot-water bottle had been on the shelf one week or six months. Then we adopted 
a. way of marking them. It was a very simple system. All the department stores have this 
method. Say this is the tenth year of their business. In the month of January, they buy a 
dozen hot-water bottles, they are marked “A-10.” A stands for the first month of the year, 
and it is the tenth year they are in business. Those bought in July are marked “F-10.” A 
salesman of a hot-water bottle finds one is marked “A-10” and another “F-10.” “A-10” is 
the one to sell, because that has been on hand six months longer than the other. 


Mr. Thiesing: Another method of marking that was brought out at the meeting in De- 
tkoit was to take the number of days in the year and mark the article with the number of 
the day of the year. 

Mr. Thiesing: Gentlemen, are you ready for the question? 

The motion adopting the resolution and reference of the paper to Publica- 
tion Committee was carried. 

‘ Mr. Thiesing: We will pass on to the next paper, “Arranging and Indexing 
Stock to Promote Sales and Improve Service,” by Maurice P. Schwartz. I 

ill ask the Secretary to read that. (Read, discussed and referred.) 

. The next paper was by. William J. Lowry, Jr., entitled, “An Eight-Bar- 
reled Moth Ball Sale,” on which the same action was taken, as also on the 
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following: “The Circulating Library as a Side-Line for Druggists,” by 
Franklin M. Apple; “Advertising the Prescription Department,” by Addison 
Dimmitt ; “Possibility of a National Line of Non-Secrets to be Prepared by 
the Individual Druggist, but with Common Ownership of Copyrighted 
Labels,” by Theodore D. Wetterstroem. 

After considerable discussion of the latter paper, it was voted that the Sec- 
tion on Commercial Interests recommends the appointment of a committee 
to investigate in all its phases the possibility of creating a national line of non- 
secrets to be prepared by individual druggists with common ownership of 
copyrighted labels. 

The following papers were read by title: “Our Own Make Non-Secrets 
Compared with Other Makes,” by Fred W. Connolly. 

“A Plain Talk on Business Methods,” by Benjamin F. Pritchard. 

“The Possibility of a National Line of Non-Secrets,” by D. N. Robin. 

A motion to adjourn was made and carried. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The second session of the Section on Commercial Interests was convened 
at 10 a. m., August 12, with Chairman Thiesing presiding and David M. 
Fletcher acting as Secretary. 

Chairman Thiesing announced the committee on the question of the possi- 
bility of establishing a line of non-secrets, who are to report to the Commer- 
cial Section in 1916, as follows: Messrs. H. B. Se Cheverell, F. W. Nitardy 
and David M. Fletcher. | 

The following papers were then read, discussed and referred for publica- 
tion: 

“Perfumes—Basic Materials, Production and Selling Points,” by William 
C. Hall. , 

“Some Sources of Profit as Applied to Retail Pharmacy,” by A. S. Parker. 

“Developing the Sale of Cigars,” by Sol. A. Eckstein. ' 

The papers announced at the prior session, contributed by Dr. A. O. Zwick 
and P. Henry Utech, were referred to the Section on Education and Legisla- 
tion. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

Chairman—R. S. Lehman of New York. 

Associates—E. H. Thiesing of Cincinnati, W. H: Cousins of Dallas, and 
George H. P. Lichthardt of Sacramento. 

Secretary—J. C. McGee of Jackson, Miss. 

The report of the Committee on the Chairman’s address* was called for, but 
the members being engaged in other duties the recommendations of the Chair- 
man were by vote brought to the attention of the Section by Mr. F. H. Free- 
ricks stating— . 

That the first recommendation was with reference to the growing use 
of so-called pharmaceutical preparations placed on the market by manu- 


facturing pharmacists, in the sense of their competing with the work of 
the retail pharmacist, and of entering more and more into the field of the 


* See minutes of Joint Session with Section on Education and Legislation, page 1203. 
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retail pharmacist, thus giving or leaving little for the retail pharmacist to do as 
such. The Chairman of this Section made a recommendation that there should be 
an effort on the part of our Association to come to an understanding with the 
pharmaceuticai manufacturers with a view of calling a halt on the growing of their 
business as encroaching upon the field of the retail pharmacist, and with a view 
of making a limit to the extent to which they might go. 

It is an exceedingly important recommendation. The recommendation was that 
a committee of five be appointed by the President of our Association, who would 
take this matter up with either the Association of Pharmaceutical Manufacturers, 
or with the individual pharmaceutical manufacturers. That recommendation, I do 
believe, deserves the hearty approval of the Section. I would move you that that 
recommendation for the appointment of a Committee by the President of the 
Association be approved by this Section and referred to the General Session. 

Mr. Anderson: I second this motion, Mr. Chairman. I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Osseward’s letter relative to certain advertisements was 
also referred to this Committee with the report. I believe a Committee appointed 
by this Association can perhaps accomplish more in regulating such advertis- 
ing methods than they can in preventing these firms from putting preparations on 
the market. ‘That is their business, and it is pretty hard to convince the phar- 
maceutical houses that they shall not put any further preparations on the market. 

Sut I think it should be referred to the Committee, and I second the motion. 

Mr. Binz: I am in hearty accord with the sentiment of the Chairman, but | 
don’t think it is possible to make any effort in that regard, because I don’t think 
you can instruct a manufacturer what he shall do and what he shall sell and what 
he shall not. | think the only way this Association can have any influence at all 
is upon its members not being made a scapegoat for the manufacturer ; but as long 
as the manufacturer has these goods, you cannot blame him for selling them. | 
think that legislation in that regard is a waste of time, because | don’t think you 
will gain a thing by it. 

Mr. Lichthardt: Mr. Chairman, speaking on this resolution, I am ip favor of it 
if it will do any good. I[ think the trouble lies with the retail pharmacists them 
selves. They sell the goods. Coming to the subject of co-operation, the retail 
pharmacists of the United States, 45,000 of them could do something if they would 
get together and refuse to do this or that, and these people would come to them. 
That is the trouble. We are a house divided among ourselves. For a Committee 
to go to manufacturers and ask them to refrain from putting out this or that 
preparation I think will do very little good. We should come together and refuse 
to stock those goods and they would have to quit manufacturing them. I don’t 
think the other channels of trade would sell enough of that class of goods to 
make the manufacture of them by those pharmaceutical houses profitable. Again, 
{ say I am in accord with anything that will better the status and condition, espec- 
jally the financial condition, of the pharmacists throughout the United States. The 
pharmacist is very poorly paid for his work and investment, and [| would vote for 
such a recommendation, but I am afraid it won’t do much good. 

(Dr. Claus then took the chair at the request of Chairman Thiesing.) 

Mr. Thiesing: In reference to the recommendation, | would say that the idea 
or intent of the recommendation is not fully understood. I referred more par- 
ticularly to pharmacopeeial preparations. We don’t ask them to refrain from 
manufacturing or from selling remedies, but we ask them to refrain from inducing 
physicians to specify brands of official preparations such as Johnson’s Elixir of 
fron, Quinine and Strychnine, when the retail pharmacist should have a right to 
manufacture it himself. In that way, the retailer is deprived of the opportunity 
of using his skill and knowledge in preparing such elixir and he is compelled to 
carry many brands in stock. It is that class of articles that we ask them not to re- 
frain from selling but to refrain from inducing the physician to prescribe that 
particular brand of a preparation. 
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Mr. Binz: Then I think the proper course to pursue would be to instfuct the 
physician and let your druggist manufacture it. The physician should not pre- 
scribe or specify that particular brand. It is the physician that is to blame in that 
case and not the proprietary house. The proprietary man cannot be blamed for 
putting up his preparation. If you don’t want the physicians to specify such 
things, you must get them not to do so. 

Mr. Thiesing: The manufacturing houses cater to the retail druggist, and he 
is willing to make a few concessions, and while he manufactures many other things 
that he can get them to specify, I think some test should be made. 

Mr. Freericks: In line with what Mr. Thiesing says, it seems to me that this is 
opening up a very broad question. If a committee is appointed by the Association, 
to open up this matter, it will have to go into that generally. It will have to revise 
its plans and it must be informed of the objections that are pointed out. Having 
done that, it can arrive at some basis that will appear reasonable to them. It may 
not appear reasonable to manufacturing houses, but there is nothing on earth like 
mutual understanding and like seeking to arrive at a mutual understanding. I 
can see in this recommendation of the Chairman, if it is properly taken up and 
carried out, an opportunity for pharmacy in this country. I believe that the 
manufacturing pharmacists in this country have a true interest in retail pharmacy, 
and while they are, of course, in business for money—everybody is—they are will- 
ing to concede, as far as it does not interfere with their business, the rights of the 
retail pharmacist. 

I do hope that this recommendation will prevail. 

Dr. Claus: Is there any further discussion? I will ask Mr. Freericks to put 
that question again. 

Mr. Freericks: The recommendation was that the Association appoint a com- 
mittee of five whose duty it is to make an understanding with the manufacturing 
pharmacists as to the line of goods that they are to put out in competition with 
retail pharmacists, and as to the effort they are to make in the matter of ordering 
the sale of pharmacopeeial and N. F. preparations. That I think in substance is 
the recommendation. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

Mr. Freericks: The other recommendation that I find in the Chairman’s address 
is that, together with the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, we 
arrange for the appointment of a committee of five who are to take up the work 
of interesting the dispensing physician in legitimate pharmacy by a national effort 
undertaken on the part of the American Pharmaceutical Association; the outline 
of the plan being that this Committee should take one large city and one small city 
in the country and commence its work in that way, impressing upon the local men 
that the work is a national work undertaken by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, and particularly impressing this upon the dispensing physician in 
those cities, making it purely an educational campaign. I move that that recom- 
mendation be approved. 

Mr. Anderson: I second the motion. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

Mr. Thiesing then resumed the Chair and presided.) 





Chairman Thiesing: Is there any further business? If not, a motion to 
adjourn sine die is in order. 
The motion was made, seconded and carried. 
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ADVERTISING THE PRESCRIPTION DEPARTMENT.* 
ADDISON DIMMITT, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Publicity is absolutely necessary to the success of a prescription business. 

The old idea that a prescription department or case should be a place of 
mystery, bad odors and dirt, probably shut off in a badly-lighted and ventilated 
corner of the drug store, should be a thing of the past. Such places, | am sorry 
to say, still exist and are generally found in a so-called modern, up-to-date 
pharmacy, which consists largely of a lunch room with department store trim- 
mings, decorated from ceiling to floor in glaring colors, yellow predominating, 
with flaming advertisements and a complete line of infallible cures for all the 
ills that the flesh is heir to. The real drug and prescription part of the business is 
of so little moment that they are pushed back out of sight and nearly out of mind. 
On investigation you soon learn from the owner or manager that the prescription 
department, in most instances, is conducted at a loss. The reason is they feature 
cheap prices to attract tlie innocent, thoughtless and penurious, and are forced 
by their general policy to price prescriptions so close that it is impossible, even 
with cheap clerks and cheap competitive drugs, to make a profit. 

* The other kind of store where you find an indifferent prescription department 
usually has a lazy or incompetent druggist as owner or manager. They belong 
to the “ne’er-do-well” kind; think the world owes them a hving and sit down 
and wait for it to come.” Unfortunately, there are lots of these fellows. You 
have seen them. The atmosphere in their entire store is bad, nothing to inspire 
confidence. They, of course, have not’a prescription business of any moment; 
and I might add here that it is these two classes of drug stores that cause phy- 
sicians to dispense, and, by their methods, shake the confidence of the public in 
the druggist, thus causing the professional and ethical stde to be made ridiculous. 
. However, I ani straying from my text, “Advertising the Prescription Depart- 
ment.” I can only cite my ‘own efforts along this line, which have been pro- 
ductive of very satisfactory: results, as our prescription business has grown con- 
tanuously and without sacrifice of principle or price. 

' In every community there is a large element of people who want the best both 
in materials and service, particularly is this true with medicine. As they know 
absolutely nothing about drugs and prescription service they drift to the neigh- 
boring druggist, unmindful of whether he js competent or not, to have their pre- 
scriptions filled. If results from the use of the prescription. are not what was 
expected, the doctor is blamed. These are the pedple you:can and do reach by 
straightforward advertising explaining the difference... I do not believe in sen- 
sational advertising, yet it must be sufficiently strong.and individual to attract 
attention. ' 

Before a druggist attempts to advertise his prescription business he must put 
himself in a position to make good; in other words, his material, equipment and 
service must be what he advertises, else his advertising will react and do him 
more harm than good. 


* Read before Section on Commercial Interests, San Francisco. 
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We equipped our prescription department as hereafter described, before ad- 
_vertising. We have two large: rooms on the second floor for prescription and 
laboratory work, with excellent light and ventilation. This department is con- 
nected with the salesroom by two dumb waiters and speaking tubes. Both rooms 
are finished in white enamel cases, ceiling and walls, and all work tables and 
shelves are of white Belgian glass; special ointment case; special refrigeration. 
Our laboratory 1s turnished in white, the same as our prescription room; in fact, 
we have worked out every detail so as to make our department complete and the 
best to be found. 

We consider this one of the best advertisements for a druggist who desires 
to do a prescription business. We made it a point to take every physician in our 
city up to our departimenc and explain its details thoroughly; we ha.e also taken 
newspaper men and some of our appreciative customers. 

We had photographs taken of the room and from them good engravings made. 
We then issued a small illustrated booklet, descriptive of our equipment, material 
and service. These we mailed to each physician of our city and vicinity. Many 
complimentary remarks followed. Since then we have printed a small-sized 
edition and wrap one in every prescription we fill. We find this a most ex- 
cellent advertising medium and one that brings results. 

Now a word as to the character of the men entrusted with prescription work. 
We select good men, pay them well and demand efficiency. Our men are all 
graduates in pharmacy, three of them being honor’ men of their graduating 
classes. Our head prescriptionist isa competent chemist. He has general sup- 
ervision of the prescription room and does the laboratory work, particularly the 
assaying. Owing to our having competent men and equipment in this depart- 
ment, we supply virtually all of the physicians’ laboratories in our city with their 
stains, reagents, special sterile solutions, etc. We find this is not only remunera- 
tive but also an excellent advertisement, thus securing the co-operation of the 
physicians for a good, profitable prescription business. A word from him to his 
patient carries more weight than anything we might say. 

This brings us to the third and a most important consideration in developing 
a successful prescription business; that is, the material. We have for years and 
do now feature the chemicals and pharmaceuticals prepared by well-known manu- 
facturers. This is not written as an‘advertisement for that firm, but I am try- 
ing to show what I believe has contributed largely to the growth and success of 
our business. This firm has been known favorably .for years to the medical 
profession and their name is an asset; and as they market only one grade af 
products of highest purity, we feature. this fact in our advertisements, both to 
the medical profession as well as the public. We say in‘our advertisements that 
when a physiciar: does not specify a particular make of chemical, we use the 
best, which means a definite dose and definite results. 

Now, as to advertising your prescription business to the laity. We do so 
without jeopardizing our standing with the medical profession. Some of our 
newspaper advertisements may border on the sensational, but experience has 
proven that it takes strong, well-spaced paragraphs to get pronounced results. 
We use three of our daily papers once or twice a week, three or four columns 
wide and from eight to twelve inches long. We try always to get the top corner 
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of page devoted to local society, believing that advertisements are read more by 
women than men. While the nature of our ads were such that there were no 
immediate results, yet in a short time we were getting prescriptions from all 
parts of the city. I attribute this largely to publicity by newspapers. I will give 
a few of the leading paragraphs we used in talking to the public through the 
paper; the headings indicate the character of reading matter that followed: 


“It is better to have Newman fill your prescriptions than wish you had.” 
‘“Newman’s rigid inspections assure purity and strength in their Drugs.” 
“Purity, Accuracy and Promptness—our three watchwords.” 

“Reason with yourself. Did you ever get something for nothing that was of real 
value?” 

“Are you giving the sick one the best possible chance for recovery ?” 

“Suppose a cheap, ignorant drug clerk gave you Morphine when you asked for 
Quinine. Newman's skilled men can fill your prescriptions no matter how difficult 
others may find them.” 

“Highest Quality and lowest prices are as congenial as fire and water.” 

“Why do you go to your favorite Dector ?” 

“Your life or the life of some loved one may depend on the man behind the 
prescription counter.” 

“A heart to heart talk on a subject that concerns you.” 

“You insure against fire, wind and water; also vour life against death and acci- 
dents, then why not get prescription insurance at Newman’s ?” 

“Confidence after all is the keynote to any successful business.”’ 

“Don’t juggie with your health.” 

“Block signal service at Newman’s with our checking system.” 

Newman’s white enameled prescription department is as spotless and sanitary 
as a hospital or operating room.” 

“Attention to detail—NO SUBSTITUTION—These factors have made our 
prescription department famous.” 

“See your Doctor, then see us.” 

“We fully realize that every minute counts in time of sickness—that is why we 
use Motorcycle Delivery.” 


The following are a few paragraphs we use both in the body of counter book- 
tets, as well as newspaper talks: 


“Our prescription department is furnised with every scientific apparatus known 
for insuring accuracy and rapidity in preparing prescriptions, highly sensitive 
scales, electric sterilizing closet, tablet machine, suppository moulds, cachet 
machines, and numerous other modern appliances to facilitate and improve pre 
scription work.” 

“All prescriptions filled by us are delivered in sealed packages, be they liquids, 
powders, pills or capsules; sealing strip is placed around each, thus insuring to 
the patient that it has not been opened or tampered with from the time it leaves 
the prescription department until it is opened by the owner.” 

“Instant dismissal is the penalty for substitution by any of our clerks; every man 
in our employ understands this thoroughly.” 

“Our guarantee label which is affixed to every prescription prepared at our 
place means just what it states. Kindly read it.” 

“All directions on prescriptions prepared at our place are typewritten, leaving 
no doubt in the mind of the patient as to the doctors’s instructions.” 

“All pills, capsules, powders and suppositories are dispensed in hinged-top 
boxes, thus preventing the interchanging of covers, which lessens the liability of 
a serious error.” 

“The price of a prescription depends on the nature and purity of the drugs that 
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go into it, also the character and qualifications of the man who dispenses it. Our 
prices are based on the highest quality of ingredients and the most competent ser- 
vice. It is worth the difference ; ask your doctor.” 

“All ointments or salves dispensed by us are placed in antiseptic collapsible 
tubes and the tubes in a substantial box, thus insuring freedom from exposure, 
which frequently causes ointments to become rancid and inert. Also protects the 
ointment from dirt or other foreign substance which may cause re-infection.” 

“Every one knows how sensitive the eye is—that if the least particle of dirt or 
dust gets into it, particulariy if it is affected, how serious it is. To avoid just such 
thing occuring, we dispense all eye drops in a strong box in which the medicine 
and dropper can be perfectly protected.” 

“New bottles, new corks, new boxes, new labels, all scrupulously clean, are used 
for each prescription whether it be a re-fill or not.” 

“With us, prescription compounding is the mos st important work we do and we 
exercise every care and precaution to do it right.” 

“The Newman Drug Company's prescription department is located on the second 
floor, absolutely away from the noise and interruptions found in the sales depart- 
ment of all stores, and our prescription clerks do nothing else but fill prescriptions.” 

“We employ only highly educated pharmacists to compound prescriptions, men 
who are absolutely dependable, clean morally and physically, whose entire time, 
mind and energy is concentrated on their work ; no distraction, no interference, as 
they are away from all possible interruption. This is an added safeguard against 
errors.” 

“Every United States Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary product we man- 
ufacture in our laboratory has the Government tests for purity and accuracy ap- 
plied. A record is kept with a control number, so we know, and can positively 
state, that all of our products are up to the required standards of strength and 
purity required by the National and State Pure Food and Drug Laws.” 

“Our firm buys and dispenses nothing but the best, irrespective of cost. We 
never substitute one product for another, claiming that it is ‘just as good.’ We 
never misrepresent an article, nor do we attempt to divert a customer from what he 
wants and asks for. We cannot and do not recommend patent medicines. We do 
not counter-prescribe, for that is absolutely the physician's field, not the druggist’s. 
We do not permit our name or our place of business to be used to endorse or ex- 
ploit fake medicines 


In conclusion would say perhaps I have offered no new ideas or thrown any 
light on this much-discussed subject, yet what I have written and have accom- 
plished in this field is based on my own experience. I have pride in my calling 
and it has been my ambition to develop the professional and ethical side, thus to 
command and demand the respect of my fellowmen. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Osseward: This paper again goes to show that it is possible to combine adequate 
pharmacy, and, as I call it, applied commercial pharmacy with merchandising. There seems 
to be a wrong idea prevalent that because a man runs a purely prescription store he should 
be opposed to commercial pharmacy. Such is not the case. If one man wishes to run a 


commercial pharmacy, so-called, if he wants to do merchandising, that is his business. All 
we ask from our side is that they give at least as much attention to the prescription depart- 


ment as they do to the merchandising, and they will find if they are persistent in giving 
it the right attention that they will get fully as much profit out of the prescription department 
as they will out of any other departmen. That is my contention. 

Mr. Nitardy: One thing I was pleased to note is that the firm uses collapsible tubes for 
ointment. That is one of my hobbies. We do that in Denver. 

Mr. Thiesing: Do you make an added charge for this? 
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Mr. Nitardy: Yes; we get a better price. It costs us from five to ten cents for the 
package. We use quarter ounce, half ounce, two ounce, three ounce and four ounce collap- 
sible tubes, and our tubes are labeled on the sides. Some are red, some are yellow and 
some are blue, and the hinged boxes are labeled with corresponding colors of paper, so when 
two ointments of the same quantity are prescribed, the patient will readily distinguish be- 
tween the two and not put the ointment back into the wrong box. You cannot put the 
label on collapsible tubes that will remain for any length of time. At first it is all right, but 
later they begin to roll up on the tube and the label becomes obliterated or destroyed, and 
we use that color scheme as a precautionary measure. 

Mr. Thiesing: How much do you ask for a gne ounce prescription of an inexpensive 
ointment? ‘ 

Mr. Nitardy: It would be very difficult for me to answer that question, because I am 
not in touch with the prescription department sufficiently to know. But I know it was 
decided by the firm to increase the price of ointments all the way through in view of the 


higher price of the package, and we have had no complaints so far as I know. Take a one 
ounce tube in an ounce hinged lid box—it looks larger than a one ounce jar of ointment. 
The patient thinks he is getting more for his money because it is a larger package. It also 
looks more “classy,” to use a slang expression. 

I want to make another statement: On the inside cover of the box we have printed a 
little matter regarding the reason for using collapsible tubes, stating that the ointment iar 
is not a very sanitary container, and the object of the tube is to furnish a cleanly package, 
and that the tube affords better protection against air, dust, other contamination and light, 
than a jar. 

Mr. Thiesing: I have always been of the impression that druggists, as a rule, do not 
charge enough for ointments dispensed, that is, ointments properly prepared that are put out 
as pharmaceutical preparations and that you would offer for inspection. We have given that 
a great deal of thought. We add from ten to fifteen cents and for an ointment of that kind 
we get fifty cents. 

Mr. Nitardy: That is what we get. 

Mr. Thiesing: And that covers overhead. I read your article about the prescription and 
the 27 percent profit. 

Mr. Nitardy: Those were answers received from 10,000 prescriptions in ten ditfcrent 
stores, and they represent, I imagine, an average of the profit made by Colorado drugeg'sts 
on prescriptions. 

Mr. Thiesing: It seems to me so remarkably low, in view of the average cost of the work. 

Mr. Osseward: In connection with that, it takes a great deal of time to prepare oint- 
ments properly, and I believe the pharmacist is entitled to a good profit. Take it in eye 
ointment, if we get a two drachm eye ointment with a collapsible tube and hinged box, we 
cannot charge less than fifty cents. If the ingredients are the same, it is the skilled labor 
you have to charge for. You are paying for it, and you ought to make a profit on your 
labor. We had an instance of that the other day. A doctor ordered some ointment, and 
he even directed it to be put in a tube; but the druggist failed to comply with the request, 
even was careless in the preparation of the ointment. The physician discovered the defect 
and by rubbing a little on the palm of his hand showed the patient the reason for the irrita- 
tion that had been caused. Then the patient came to us. We charged, I think, fifteen cents 
more than the other store did, but we got that extra money for doing it right. This goes 
to show that you can get the extra price if you do the work. The physicians stand behind 
you. 

Mr. Se Cheverell: The Chairman made a statement referring to our Colorado prescrip- 
tion prices, that your scale runs a little bit ahead. Have you ever made a systematic check 
on the prescription business the same as we did in Colorado this year? 

Mr. Thiesing: No. 

Mr. Se Cheverell: I venture the assertion—not that I am questioning your judgment— 
that on the positive, right-down-to-the-cent check, that you will be as greatly surprised as 
many of us were in Denver when we finished our final checking; and as a result of that the 
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most of us have added five to ten and in some places fifteen cents more to our prescription 
prices right straight through. We thought we were charging enough, but when we got right 
down to bedrock, figuring every item of expense, we were very much surprised at the small 
margin of profit on which we were carrying our prescriptions. 

Mr. Nitardy: I would like to add one word. We found that while there was uniformity 
in prices charged, there was a great deal of discrepancy in the estimation of overhead ex- 
penses. We found the men that were the most careful got the highest figure on overhead 
for some reason or other. I believe that the average druggist does not take the time to 
calculate what it costs him for rent and telephone service and light and heat and waste and 
cost of investment, and such waste as is included in buying the preparation and then never 
selling any more of it, after the first prescription, and the skilled labor that you have to 
employ, and your breakage of glass ware, and the equipment you have to carry to run a 
respectable prescription department, and consider that on the basis of the number of pre- 
scriptions you fill. If you consider all those items you will find that the overhead amounts 
to a great deal larger percentage than the average cost of doing business. 

Then there is another consideration I believe the average pharmacist overlooks. When 
you figure all that overhead of the prescription department—you only arrive at the cost 
without the running expenses, for the reason that when the prescription is filled, when you 
have paid the expenses of the prescription department, you have only a finished, salable 
article of merchandise just like a patent medicine on the shelf that your customer comes in 
for, and you hand to him. There may be risks of accounts in the prescription department, 
and the losses on the prescription department accounts are greater than at any other end of 
the store, for the reason that we are all human, and when a hard luck story is put up, we 
will let a man have a prescription where we would not let him have anything else. It takes 
study to figure out what it really costs you, and you will be surprised if you calculate what 
it costs you to fill your prescriptions. You will find that you make an average gross profit 
just like the people in Colorado, of about thirteen cents a prescription. 

Mr. Thiesing: There is much in what Mr. Nitardy says, and no doubt it would figure out 
) rearrange that 

bottles 


+ 


that way. In regard to part bottles of preparations, I had occasion t 


part of our stock a month or two ago, and I was surprised to find that we had 327 
of patent medicine or proprietary medicine open. That does not take in the malt prepara- 
tions 

Mr. Cody: I would like to ask a question in regard to pricemarks. We have pricemarks 
in several states, and I would like to ask if the eastern states would adhere to those prices. 

Mr. Osseward: I am glad the gentleman brought that question up. I find in ten cases 
where we get a prescription, the price is marked on two. I find, as a rule, that the prices 
charged east are ridiculously low; you could not make a living; you could not pay the help 
and put up prescriptions for those prices. I had a lady the other day who came from the 
east, and when she asked me what the prescription was worth put up, I told her, and she 
replied that she paid half the price at home. I said, “Lady, you take it back, take the train, 
and have it filled.” 

Mr. Nitardy: There is a resolution before the House of Delegates this year, requesting 
that the American Pharmaceutical Association appoint a committee of five to investigate 
the cost of prescriptions in various parts of the country, and the retail prices received for 
these prescriptions on a somewhat similar basis as was done by the Colorado Pharmaceutical 
Association this year. A similar request has been sent to the N. A. R. D., so that all over 
the country a campaign of investigation can be carried on during the coming year in regard 
to this very vital and important subject, this committee to report back to this Association 
next year with a statement of what the committee believes should be the proper gross profit 
made on prescriptions. When that is done, we will have a basis on which to work in har- 
mony all over the country as to what we ought to get for prescriptions. I am sure that 


most druggists that have only a moderate prescription business are losing money on every 
prescription they fill. Only those with large prescription businesses make a fair or small 
percent of profit or break even. There are very few druggists in this country today who 
are really making any profit on prescription business, and that is one of the reasons why the 
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drug profession, as a whole has such poor financial strength. We are not placing any value 
on our service; we are trying to charge a profit on the material we supply. I know from ex- 
perience that the average druggist figures this way: He takes an article, say a certain 
amount of drugs that cost twenty-five cents, and he doubles that, figuring he wants to make 100 
percent; he throws in gratis the container, the label, the work, whatever is necessary to his 
service, overhead expenses and everything else. That is all free. As a result, he never fig- 
ures out that the things he gives free reduce his profit on the material that he is selling. 

Mr. Osseward: There are not very many prescriptions on which you are making money. 
My average prescription, with the man I had in my store two years ago, cost 23% cents 
expense. Last year, it cost me 23 cents. Every year | learn what it costs. When I take 
stock, I figure up my result. I find that I have filled so many prescriptions. I deduct a 
certain percentage for biologics, and things like that, but my total expense of the year is 
divided by the number of prescriptions that have been dispensed, and | call it my expense 
account. In other words, the expense of doing business with us this year will be based on 
22 cents for each prescription. 

Mr. Cody: Physicians are largely to blame for this condition. I now speak more of 
country stores than city stores. City stores are large and you have a transient trade. In 
the country you don’t have that. They will pay fifty cents for a prescription here and pay 
another price somewhere else. A patient will say to a doctor, “What do you think that ought 
to cost me?” The doctor will say, “Oh, that ought not to cost you more than so much.” 
And the doctor is just as liable to order something that costs us ten or eleven dollars a bot- 
tle, and tell the patient that he ought to get it for a dollar. That is a condition which has an 
effect on us. 

Mr. Osseward: I would advise you to try'‘a little education among the physicians. I 
think a heart-to-heart talk with the physicians about giving prices to their patients would 
improve matters. Just ask the doctor to tell his patient that he doesn’t know anything about 
prices. I have a physician now who invariably will prescribe proprietary medicines. When- 
ever he prescribes he will tell the patient, “You will have to pay a good deal for that because 
it is expensive.” It makes a good feeling all around. The patient expects to pay a good 
price, and he does not complain. 

Mr. Cody: If the doctor writes for a bottle of any patent medicine, sarsaparilla, or any- 
thing else, and says, “Use according to the directions on the bottle,’ I simply pass over the 
bottle and charge the same as if there was no prescription; but if it needs a new direction 
on it and we have to wash off the label, we charge an additional amount. 

Mr. Nitardy: The service is worth that, but we don’t want to get the wrong deal on it. 
Our firm has always looked upon that as not very good business policy. When we sell a 
proprietary medicine in the original bottle, and the patient will know what it is, we get the 
same price as if they simply called for the preparation. As a matter of policy, we have 
always done that. If the doctor prescribes a pint bottle of mineral oil, just that way, so 
the patient will know, and our price over the counter for a pint is fifty cents, that is what 
we get for that prescription. We make no extra price because we don’t like to have the 
people think we charge more just because the preparation is called for on a prescription. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE JOINT SESSION OF THE COMMERCIAL 
SECTION AND SECTION ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION.* 
The Joint Session of the Commercial Section and Section on Education and 

Legislation was held in the Gold Room of the Bellevue Hotel, San Francisco, 

California, Tuesday, August 10, at 2 o'clock p. m., with Chairman Frank H. 

Freericks, Chairman of the Section on Education and Legislation, and Chairman 

Edward H. Thiesing, of the Commercial Section, presiding. In the absence of 

Secretary R. A. Kuever, Clarence McKellips acted as Secretary pro tem. 
Chairman Frank H. Freericks, after calling the meeting to order, said: In 

the absence of the Secretaries of the two sections, Prof. Clarence McKellips has 

agreed to act as Secretary of this meeting. | take it that that will be agreeable 
to all, and I might say that Chairman Thiesing will open the program with his 
address as Chairman of the Commercial Section. 


CHAIRMAN THIESING’S ADDRESS. 

It was with some misgiving that the honor conferred upon me last year was 
accepted, and [| trust that my shortcomings as Chairman of this Section will not 
be ascribed to an unwillingness for work. The commercial side of pharmacy 
and its needs are of course clear enough to all pharmacists, but to make the most 
of Section work both experience in it and a large acquaintance among our mem- 
bers is a very desirable adjunct. 

The commercial side of pharmacy has always vastly interested me, not alone 
on its own account but as an essential to the progress of the art and science. The 
love for true pharmacy need not be alone dependent upon material welfare, and 
vet if my experience and observation may be a criterion, it does look to me that 
the man weighed down with the care of meeting obligations is but little disposed 
to regard pharmacy aside from his own concerns or to give thought for its gen- 
eral advancement and improvement. The cause of retail pharmacy, in my judg- 
ment, is intimately connected with its commercial side and features. 

With all due consideration for the opinion of those who are interested in 
pharmacy only as an art and science, my patience is taxed when they would 
ignore the business part of the drug store and belittle the many side-lines which 
have come to find a place in it. Honest business when not altogether foreign, in 
the accustomed sense, in no manner discredits pharmacy, and many a man has 
found opportunity to be of service to it only because of the profits realized from 
the commercial adjuncts to his American Drug Store. We must accept condi- 
tions as we find them and work for their improvement. This Association, deeply 
concerned with pharmacy as a profession, would poorly serve its purpose if it 
failed to consider the commercial problems, and to help solve them so that the 
one may be reconciled with the other and hand in hand lead to higher and better 
things. Therefore the Commercial Section has an important place in the general 


* The papers presented, excepting the addresses of the Chairmen, will be printed in this 


or succeeding issues and be accompanied by the discussions. 
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affairs and arrangement of our Association. I earnestly trust that the member- 
ship may give it even greater attention and thought, especially since it represents 
an activity which distinctly upholds the retail pharmacists whose interest and 
work should be maintained and increased. 

The retail drug business is not and has not for years been in a very desirable 
condition. With prices demoralized very generally in the large communities on 
articles of a proprietary nature, prices have been reduced to a minimum on fully 
half of what is sold in the drug stores. With an evergrowing output of phar- 
maceutical products by manufacturing houses, the opportunity for exercising 
pharmaceutical skill and knowledge is constantly growing less. With greater 
inroads on the legitimate field of the retail pharmacist by dispensing physicians 
and more especially by those who cater to the latter, the troubles of the pharma- 
cists are many. It is to these and their possible alleviation that | would ask your 
attention. 

Pharmaceutical work in the drug stores offers many opportunities that are 
wasted to-day by many retail pharmacists. Products which they can well prepare 
are bought because of expediency and lack of initiative. Some even buy phar- 
maceutical preparations. Regardless of the fact that such methods do not justify 
the claim of being a retail pharmacist, such lack of correct pharmaceutical en- 
deavor is usually a lost opportunity for profit. 

Pharmaceutical skill whether exercised in the manufacturing laboratory or in 
the retail shop must be paid for and constitutes a part of the cost of the finished 
product. Of course the manufacture on a large scale of some products can be 
done at greatly reduced cost, and lower than is possible for the retail pharmacist ; 
many, however, can be manufactured by rétail pharmacists at a profit. In the 
cause of retail pharmacy we should try to reach every retail pharmacist and en- 
deavor to create in him a greater interest and pride to supply his own needs, when- 
ever possible, in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products. The work on the 
part of retail pharmacists may be profitably extended to a line of non-secrets for 
serving household purposes. These ordinary and self-evident thoughts, if taken 
to heart and acted upon, will increase the profits of every average drug store and 
will advance the art of pharmacy. To arouse a greater interest in work of this 
kind appears particularly to be the mission of State Pharmaceutical Associations. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS. 

It is not alone the growing neglect of the retail pharmacists to use their phar- 
maceutical skill which tends to make business conditions so unfortunate, but the 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical products have much to do with present day con- 
ditions confronting retail pharmacy. Needless to say, the manufacturers may 
well contend that they fill only the wants as they exist, but really do they not 
create wants without need, against the best interests of the retail pharmacists 
whom at the same time they desire to retain as customers? 

Is it fair for manufacturing houses to continually burden the market with new 
preparations, adding nothing to the merit of such as already exist? Is it fair to 
Retail Pharmacy for manufacturing houses to detail physicians and encourage 
the use by them of special brand products, which are often without added good 
for either physician or patient, over the recognized preparations of the Pharma- 
copeeia and National Formulary, and which every pharmacist should have an 
opportunity to make and supply? It cannot be denied that the present methods 
of business as pursued by pharmaceutical manufacturers have an immediate 
effect upon and tend greatly to injure retail pharmacy. For myself, I am rather 
inclined to believe that aside from the prospect of money return and of profit, 
most if not all of our pharmaceutical houses have an altruistic interest in Phar- 
macy. They, I believe, want retail pharmacy to continue as such and would truly 
regret its extinction. Of course, we may not expect and may not hope that the 
manufacturing pharmacist will undo himself, to maintain the retail pharmacist, but 
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may we not at least endeavor to secure an understanding which will satisfy the 
one and serve the other? It seems to me that something must be done in the 
interest of Commercial Pharmacy to save Professional Pharmacy for the retailer. 
Can we not arrive at an agreement which will mark the line of operation between 
the correct business endeavor of the manufacturing pharmacist and the retail 
pharmacist? My very high regard for those engaged in manufacturing phar- 
macy induces me to advocate, that such an agreement and mutual understanding 
be sought. To that end I recommend the appointment of a committee of five 
retail pharmacists to give thought and study to the problem and to take it up with 
manufacturing pharmacists or their accredited representatives. 
THE DISPENSING PHYSICIAN. 

Possibly no other obstacle to retail pharmacy can compare with the one caused 
by dispensing physicians. It very materially affects every retail pharmacist, and 
as a rule to the disadvantage and injury of the patient. We must grant that dis- 
pensing physicians as a whole will not agree to our claim that they disregard 
the best interests of their patients. We must allow also that frequently, from 
their point of view, they may reasonably have ground for such prostitution of 
their profession, and the difficulties are by no means one-sided. As I reflect upon 
the growth of the dispensing evil by physicians, as it has grown in the course of 
years in my community, (which no doubt is equally applicable elsewhere), I come 
to doubt that this problem has been properly handled by retail pharmacists. 
There is certainly a total lack of understanding or of an effort at such under- 
standing. The evil has become so thoroughly rooted that it is hardly within the 
possibility for individual pharmacists to successfully attack it. Its uprooting, if 
at all possible to accomplish, must depend upon well directed, intelligent and 
organized effort. The attack to be successful must be upon the highest and most 
broad-minded plane; it must be primarily of an educational nature. It seems to 
me that the American Pharmaceutical Association is best equipped for resultful 
work along this line. At least it is worth an attempt and I urge its making. 

Without taking too much time in an elaborate discussion, I submit as a possible 
and practical way for approaching this subject, the following: Through a suita- 
ble committee representing both the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispens- 
ing and the Commercial Section, I would formulate plans for reaching all the 
dispensing physicians of one fairly large city and of one smaller city, and would 
at first center all the energies on these selected cities. This should be undertaken 
by and with the co-operation of our local members. After a most thorough study 
and formulation of complete plans, the committee having secured a complete list 
of the dispensing physicians in these cities, should make it a personal matter with 
each of them, acting for the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

It may be that | am mistaken, but I do believe that an intelligent approach of 
the average dispensing physician along high and educational lines will have 
beneficent results for the good of pharmacy and for the public well-being. This 
is submitted merely as a thought, and I hesitate to make of it a positive recom- 
mendation, preferring that such be left for decision by those better prepared to 
arrive at a correct conclusion. 

In closing I would submit for your consideration that our Journal may well 
give a greater part of its space to the discussion of problems and matters which 
concern commercially the retail pharmacist. It will be helpful to our member- 
ship who are engaged as retail pharmacists and have a tendency to enlist from 
among their ranks a greater number of members. 

I well appreciate that the Chairman’s address might be extended to include a 
discussion of details and special features which would be of direct interest to the 
individual retail pharmacist in connection with his business, but believe that such 
purpose is best served by the presentation of papers and their discussion. In 
arranging with the Chairman of the Section on Education and Legislation for a 
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Joint Meeting of the two sections, we have had in mind to show that many of the 
activities which are now allotted to the various sections may well be brought 
together and be equally interesting to all in attendance. If in a measure we are 
successful, then our effort will be well repaid. 


I’. \W. Nitardy moved that the address be referred to a committee. Seconded 
by Mr. H. B. Se Cheverell. 

Chairman [reericks then asked whether there was any discussion of the ad- 
dress of Chairman Thiesing and asked whether the body did not want to pass it 
to a committee, and possibly have a later discussion. 


DISCUSSIONS. 

Mr. Osseward stated that inasmuch as Chairman Thiesing had recommended in his ad- 
dress that a committee be appointed to get in touch with the manufacturers regarding many 
of the products which they prepared and which increased the number, that he would like to 
read a letter which was given to him by one of the Seattle physicians, and one which he 
thought would fit in with the very work of the committee. 

The letter in part follows: 

Dear Doctor: One of the best examples of the occasional superiority of a pharmaceutical 
specialty over the product of even a skilled pharmacist, following a physician’s prescription, 
is to be found in the case of ———-——————____._ Yo nrr prescription calling for 
(contents hereafter indicated) could be filled, but the result would 





be neither sightly nor palatable in nine cases out of ten. 

Bromoform is a splendid sedative; but there is-only one way in which it may be safely 
administered, i. e., in solution. It is so heavy that emulsions are not practicable; and if kept 
in pure form it is exceedingly subject to decomposition. 

Our preparation is efficient, permanent and palatable. With it you can obtain the sedative 
action of bromoform, in conjunction with the expectorants, ipecac, ammonium bromide and 
benzoin, with safety to your little patient and without incurring his everlasting enmity on 
account of the “awful taste of Dr. ——————’s medicine.” 

If you are not familiar with it let us send you a sample. 


Mr. Osseward: And the doctor writes on the side of it, “Mr. Osseward, what do you 
think of their statement?” I for one, as a dispensing pharmacist, object to such procedure; 
I for one will not admit that this particular firm is so much superior to us in compounding 
such a preparation; and I do not believe that any other practical pharmacist would allow 
manufacturing concerns to assert superiority in their work. 

It is not such a difficult compound to prepare; it does not seem that we are so incapable 
in our work in preparing a preparation of that kind, and I do not believe that a firm has a 
right to place such a preparation before the physician, or has a right to put such propositions 
to the physician, in our disfavor. 

And I believe that a letter of this kind fits in very nicely with the recommendation of the 
Chairman to go before the manufacturer and see if we cannot get together on a middle 
ground so we will agree on something to prevent such as this. I do not believe it is fair 
for a manufacturing concern to send out such correspondence. 

Dr. W. C. Anderson then stated that he believed the retail drug trade ought to know the 
name of firms that are soliciting business by means of that kind of advertising; that to his 
mind ,a letter of that kind constituted a direct charge against the legally qualified and 
educated pharmacists of this country that they were not able to compound a prescription 
correctly; that in his opinion that was what the letter was meant to infer; that such attacks 
ought to be stopped by the retail drug trade in the same manner as a few years ago the 
Association had taken up the matter of detail men from pharmaceutical houses going into 
the homes of physicians and explaining to them that if they sent their prescriptions to the 
druggist they would not be compounded correctly, because substitutions would be used and 
that the only way they could get effects for their patient properly would be by preparing a 
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prescription by their or by its coined name; that it was disreputable for the houses to call 
attention in that manner to their detail men, to the embarrassment of the pharmacist at 
large; he believed many of the houses had caused their detail men to stop that kind of 
work. 

Every time a pharmacist came in contact with a letter of the character just read, and 
every time such a matter was learned of there should be a strong protest; that very often 
physicians who wee friendly to the pharmacist came to him and told him what the detail 
men had said to them in reference to their preparations and what detrimental remarks had 
been made in reference to the matter as against pharmacists connected with phases of the 
pharmacist’s work; and that in his opinion the American Pharmaceutical Association ought 
to air those things in order to put up such a protest that guilty pharmaceutical houses would 
be compelled to stop that kind of advertising. 


Chairman Freericks then inquired whether there were any other remarks on 
the motion to refer the address to a committee of three. Dr. Weinstein then 
moved that the letter read be referred to the same committee. There being no 
further remarks, the motion was put, and carried. 

Chairman Freericks then appointed Mr. Nitardy, Mr. Osseward and Mr. 
Se Cheverell as members of the committee. 

Chairman I reericks then yielded the chair in favor of Chairman Thiesing of 
the Commercial Section, in order that he might offer his report. 

CHAIRMAN FREERICKS’ ADDRESS. 

\Ve may know whether we have rendered truly worth-while service from the 
work undertaken and performed. Year after year new minds apply themselves 
to the confronting problems; they seek advancement and light; they devote 
thought and study in order to help the common cause and to bring real progress. 
If only we would devote ourselves toward accomplishing, toward crystallizing 
and realizing in deed, the valuable word of our predecessors, then we might 
submit results and prove duty at least in part performed. Systematic, co-or- 
dinated, and well planned effort, is our need. There should be a continuity of 
work and thought, not to the exclusion of new thought, and the commencement 
of new work, but nevertheless with an aim first at results. 

Last year Chairman Craig served this Section with advice of true value. If 
only it be my just claim that we have advanced toward realization in a small 
measure and heeded in part the advice so given, then my office has not entirely 
failed. Well might I adopt the Address of last year and leave it, for its whole- 
someness I cannot hope to improve. Of course custom and needed reference to 
current events will not permit that I adopt the Address of last year, but most 
earnestly do | ask you to continue mindful of the recommendations then made. 
The papers and reports which will be presented at this meeting may prove at 
least an attempted start at realization. 

OUR LEGISLATIVE CONCERNS. 

Correct, desirable and worth while legislation can follow only in the foot steps 
of well directed education. Legislation predicated and dictated only by self- 
interest without due regard to the needs of all, is built upon sand. The proper 
needs of all cannot be understood, measured and consummated unless they find 
general intelligent attention and endorsement. As the whole people advance, and 
progress, so do a large portion of them learn to know better and higher things, 
and learn to adjust their affairs in keeping. That which satisfied and sufficed 
fifty and a hundred years ago, will not answer at all to-day. Our ideals are upon 
a loftier plane, we are less new and consequently more exacting. It is not the 
few who unsupported may direct the course of correct and truly needed legisla- 
tion, no matter how much they may be right in proclaiming such need. It hap- 
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pens, of course, that necessary legislation in accord with the public welfare, 
results from the active effort of a few, but unless the public understanding is 
raised to the level of what is truly desirable, the result is of no practical value, 
meaning only more laws and more violation of laws. 

The needs of pharmacy for better and correct legislation point in every direc- 
tion. Year in and year out pharmaceutical bodies discuss these needs, to accom- 
plish little, but to suffer more. In a large measure our efforts toward legislative 
improvement have been misspent. We have overlooked or ignored the unshaka- 
ble fact that we cannot have a correct public understanding of legislative needs 
pertaining to pharmacy unless we first have a correct education of the Public 
mind. It is for us to reach the public. This we may do either by agreement 
with and between all who are its acknowledged spokesmen on a particular sub- 
ject, or, if this fail, then by direct appeal. Our legislative aims and efforts are 
either right or wrong. If wrong they should fail, if right they must win. Right 
or wrong we cannot hope for determining results unless we are first willing to 
seek agreement with all who may be directly concerned, and then if special inter- 
est will not grant what public welfare demands we may look to the general public 
by an intelligent statement of our case. No other class of men and women have 
at hand such wonderful opportunity for successful appeal to the people as have 
the pharmacists of the country. Let our cause be right and it will be crowned 
with success if properly stated. Concerted action of pharmacists along that line, 
fairly directed, will within two years give them and through them to the people 
any legislative measure which they may desire and which ought to be on the 
statute books. The shameful and uncivilized practice, except in cases of emer- 
gency, of allowing physicians in settled communities to make and dispense their 
own medicines cannot withstand a proper educational campaign and much less 
the methods of the dark ages to have people use so-called patent or proprietary 
medicines without some knowledge of their contents and some means to learn 
their virtue. 

There are no doubt other factors which should have our consideration in the 
matter of securing either State or National Legislation of a needed and desirable 
kind. Too often Legislative Measures are introduced on the initiative of Com- 
mittees without having been discussed and considered by the entire body whom 
they represent. All may be agreed on principle but some may disagree on detail. 
thus a division is created leading to chaos; dissension carried into Legislative 
Halls and principle defeated, all because of difference on frequently unimportant 
detail. In an attempt to sum up the important features for successful endeavor 
to secure desirable legislation we must have in mind that it can follow only and 
will always be largely dependent upon thorough agreement among ourselves as 
to every provision and detail before introduction; an earnest effort for mutual 
agreement in a conciliatory spirit with all others who may be specially concerned ; 
against the continued opposition of specia! interests strongly entrenched, to a 
recognized rightful measure; a direct appeal to the public by a campaign of edu- 
cation carried on through every retail pharmacy. 

EDUCATION AS IT CONCERNS PHARMACY. 

We come now to the other branch of our Section work. Frankly, your Chair- 
man enters this field with great hesitancy, and a full appreciation of his own limi- 
tations. A comprehensive outline of the status of pharmaceutical education, its 
advancement and its further needs require understanding not only of what may 
properly be expected in the practical operation of a retail pharmacy, but also of 
the best methods for fitting the student at college, so that he may correctly per- 
form his duty, and appreciate his responsibilities. It is a field which can best be 
entered by one who as a teacher in the properly equipped college can combine his 
greater knowledge, and source of knowledge, with an insight to the correct prac- 
tical operation of a retail pharmacy. As already stated, Chairman Craig last 
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year recommended activities which well deserve the attention of those who are 
concerned with them, and if they be acted upon, and are carried through to actual 
realization, the cause of pharmacy will have been splendidly served. A few ob- 
servations from one not so well qualified concerning actual conditions as they 
appear to exist may not be out of place. Clearly would | want it understood, 
that my concern is with the retail pharmacist, and the teacher who at college pre- 
pares the student for retail pharmacy. Notwithstanding the proclaimed catholic 
character of our Association and its mission, my heart and mind are primarily 
concerned with the retail pharmacist, the apothecary if you please, his preserv- 
ation and future. I contend for a place in the sun to the retail pharmacist. Our 
Association and this Section must be primarily concerned with retail pharmacy 
and its future. What good purpose can it serve, to ever increase the require- 
ments for becoming a pharmacist in the face of ever-decreasing opportunity to 
exercise the functions of a retail pharmacist? 

We serve no purpose in the general economic scheme by educating and train- 
ing young men when at the same time we stand by and allow conditions to grow 
which make such training and education utterly useless and a waste of time. 
It does not require higher education, larger training, and greater learning to be 
merely a distributor or hander-along of the products manufactured by others. 
The very life of retail pharmacy demands that a halt be called. If the practice 
of retail pharmacy justifies its continued existence, as | certainly believe it does, 
then something must be done to stop the inroads which are being made upon it. 
Our colleges and schools of pharmacy depend for their student body upon the 
young men and women who intend to be engaged in retail pharmacy. If such 
institutions are to serve only for educating and training the men or women who 
would enter manufacturing pharmacy, then time will soon decrease their number. 
Notwithstanding the pre-requisite and its extension, yes in fact because of it, a 
revolution is bound to come unless there be a stay in the trend of proceedings ; 
unless the opportunity for the exercise of pharmaceutical skill and learning be 
retained and increased for the retail pharmacist. In my humble judgment it is 
for the teachers in pharmacy to direct their attention toward that end. An evil 
condition now exists and constantly grows. It can be met and best overcome 
by those whose knowledge and learning peculiarly fit them to cope with such 
situation. Our colleges, and schools of pharmacy, must take the lead in devising 
ways and means for preserving and again creating the necessary opportunity for 
retail pharmacists. Largely it is for them to awaken greater interest among 
medical men, and in medical institutions for correct retail pharmacy. 

Understand, that I have no desire to attack any of the magnificent industries 
which have grown up in pharmacy, in fact there is a sincere desire for their con- 
tinued progress and prosperity. I have no motive whatever not founded on the 
best of good will, but in the cause of pharmacy, retail pharmacy must stand first. 
Well may we direct our attention to the propaganda for the use of biological 
products, not with a view of retarding progress and improved medication, but 
with a view of checking zealous prejudice often inspired by the necessities of self- 
interest. A distinct tendency seems evident also to crowd out and belittle veget- 
able therapy, when it is not at all certain that this should be allowed. Experience 
has taught that the hankering for something new, the following of style and 
fashion frequently leads to discarding what is more useful and the taking on of 
something less useful. Who is to grapple with such possible situation in Phar- 
macy unless it be men who are by learning and training fitted, and foremost 
among them as a class, as are our teachers in colleges and schools of pharmacy. 
Certain it is that this matter is of serious concern to retail pharmacy, and while a 
proper regard for the public welfare should always be uppermost and should 
always demand a thorough and impartial test of the new, it equally demands that 
the old which has been tried and found of service be not thrown over-board to 
suit fancy or self-interest. 
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With your kind indulgence, and in the light of what has been said herein 
we would now discuss briefly the events of the past year as they concern phar- 
macy, either in the presentation of new problems, or the saving or continuation of 
old ones. It is most thoroughly appreciated that views which may be expressed 
by me in that connection, may not be in accord with the views of those who are 
better fitted and better qualitied, but at least | may ask that they be credited with 
sincerity and conviction. 

THE FEDERAL REVENUE ANTI-NARCOTIC LAW. 

The so-called Harrison Law which became operative March Ist has attracted 
public attention second only to the Food and Drugs Act. Simultaneously with its 
becoming effective the Commissioner of Internal Revenue promulgated regula- 
tions, some of which prove an appreciation of the difficulties to be overcome. 
That these regulations in part amounted to legislation cannot be held against the 
Commissioner who recognizing his inability to accomplish the proclaimed purpose 
of the Law, was compelled to thus provide what he should have found therein. 
The danger however remains, that these needed regulations, concerning particu- 
larly the distribution by physicians, dentists and veterinarians, may not stand the 
test of judicial decision, and accordingly any contemplated early amendment of 
the law should include proper provision in that respect, the need for which is 
largely substantiated by the Commissioner's action. Amendments are almost 
certain to be necessary. 

Without any desire to under-estimate the right of all to find consideration and 
opportuity to be heard, it is to be sincerely hoped, that the representatives of 
retail pharmacy will have a greater voice in deciding upon the scope of such 
amendments. In general we must recognize on the part of the Internal Revenue 
Department an earnest and intelligent endeavor to make the law serve its intended 
purpose. It is but to be expected that the many details, each having two or more 
aspects, should at first result in decisions and regulations, which though intended 
for the public welfare may not be so. It is certain too, that some regulations have 
been prescribed which go beyond the provisions and intent of the law, adding to 
responsibility where it was not intended and causing fear of violation among those 
who desire to be its staunchest supporters. In some cases such regulations appear 
to be even in direct conflict with the expressed provisions of the law. Most im- 
portant among these, and one which seems to be indefensible, is the regulation 
under which physicians’ prescriptions, containing the minimum quantities, are 
held not to be refillable. This is certainly in direct conflict with the law, and in 
most instances will work unnecessary hardship on the general public. Our Asso- 
ciation should declare itself in no uncertain terms of protest against that regula- 
tion. 

PATENT AND TRADE MARK LAW REVISION. 

It is not my purpose to anticipate the report of your Committee on Patents 
and Trade Marks. With the deep study that has been given this subject by 
Chairman Stewart it is not likely that one less well informed can treat the subject 
with hope of profit to you. Nevertheless it is my firm conviction and I believe 
it a duty to so say, that there has been no general effort for clearly understanding 
the needs of patent and trade mark law revision. There is some evidence of 
what in part at least may be prejudice dictated by self-interest. If American 
pharmacists and the public in general do not awaken to an active intelligent un- 
derstanding, it is barely possible that they may have changes in the patent and 
trade mark laws imposed upon them, of which they had no thought at all, and 
which possibly may shock their sense of justice. 

THE STEVENS PRICE MAINTENANCE BILL. 

The maintenance of prices on articles of proprietary character, not involved 

with agreement between manufacturers, or other sources of supply, is in my 
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opinion a positive necessity. The Stevens Bill may be regarded a proper medium 
for crytallizing favorable sentiment toward such price protection. On that ac- 
count it should have the hearty endorsement of every pharmacist and of this Asso- 
ciation. The distribution of proprietary articles constitutes a large part of the 
business conducted in most every retail pharmacy. To be compelled to distribute 
them without profit is unjust, and what is more, results in conditions which sur- 
round many pharmacists and compels them to ignore true pharmacy because of 
the worry incident to making both ends meet. 
STATE ANTI-NARCOTIC LEGISLATION. 

Immediately after the so-called Harrison Bill became a law, and in fact in 
anticipation of its becoming a law, various persons or sets of persons became inter- 
ested in drafting model bills for enactment in the several states, in order to make 
the respective state laws conform with the National Law, and in order also to 
make provision for some features not taken care of in the National Law which 
were believed to be necessary. It is not within my province to here enter upon 
a discussion of the merits or demerits of the several bills so resulting. It is alto- 
gether certain however that the anti-narcotic laws of nearly every state need 
amendment, in order to make them conform with the provisions of the National 
law and to supply some needed provisions for the exercise of the police power 
not found therein. Undoubtedly retail pharmacists are largely interested in suit- 
able state legislation to govern the distribution of narcotics, and it should be noted 
and kept in mind that the enforcement of state laws pertaining to narcotics must 
be largely if not altogether under the supervision of pharmacists. Any bill or 
law which fails so to provide should on that account alone be condemned. The 
subject I cannot well dismiss without expressing it to be my opinion that the 
Model State Anti-Narcotic Bill of the N. A. R. D. is the best and most compre- 
hensive of its kind ever presented. 


THE SINGLE STANDARD. 


In connection with the Federal Food and Drugs Act as also in connection with 
state laws of that character much has been said in favor of eliminating the 
so-called double standard as it concerns drugs. The objection, frequently well 
grounded, that the double standard gives occasion for fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion is a constant source of contention. In a paper read before the American 
Chemical Society by Dr. James H. Beal a solution for the difficulty is well pointed 
out. It is made plain by him, that all well grounded objections to the Federal 
lLaw and to the state laws which follow it, are based upon the prescribed methods 
for showing a variation from the official standard. There is absolutely nothing 
in the law, which would prevent the promulgation of a regulation to make impos- 
sible misrepresentation and subterfuge under the law as it now is. 

PUBLICATION OF FORMULA. 

Because of an ordinance enacted by the New York City Board of Health the 
question of requiring publication of formula for all proprietary medicines sprang 
into national prominence during the year. It may not be denied that the public 
or its qualified representatives should have some knowledge regarding the potent 
drug content of proprietary medicines, but it would seem both unnecessary and 
unfair to require complete publication of formula. This would mean the destruc- 
tion of recognized property rights without compensating return to the general pub- 
lic. It seems to me that the advocacy for complete publication of formula is not 
grounded so much on a desire to protect the public welfare as on a possible desire 
to destroy the sale and use of proprietary medicines, which, notwithstanding their 
frequent condemnation are often serving the best interests of the public. It must 
be recognized however that the agitation for formula publication is growing, and 
that it finds many supporters among those who believe the public entitled to know 
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the potent drug content of such preparations, but who have no desire to destroy 
property rights. Our Association is in a splendid position to serve the best inter- 
ests of all concerned in this very important matter, without giving aid to those 
who would proclaim public well being, as a guise for covering up the aims of 
prejudice and misdirected self-interest. 


THE NATIONAL DRUG TRADE CONFERENCE. 

The necessity and usefulness of the National Drug Trade Conference to phar- 
macy is urged by the best men of our Association. Personally, I have been un- 
willing to admit that to this time it has rendered service equal to its opportunities 
and which might not have been better rendered without its existence. Gladly will 
I agree that the Conference may become a most important factor in the correct 
disposition of legislative questions concerning the various branches of pharmacy, 
and also medicine as connected therewith. 

Though denied at our Detroit Convention the right to have such views pub- 
lished, | beg again to say that in my judgment it is a most serious mistake and 
against the welfare of our Association to be as such represented in the Confer- 
ence. Delegate representation therein for our Association, because of the various 
interests combined in this body, augments directly the number of representatives 
of one or more such interests, thus having a tendency to cause dissatisfaction and 
distrust. The Conference was called into life under the auspices of this Asso- 
ciation and its connection therewith should properly be limited to a general super- 
vision and a furtherance of good will, all of which may be splendidly accom- 
plished by this Association furnishing the presiding officer for the Conference 
who should be without voice in its conclusions. In this connection may I also 
give expression to the personal opinion that an element now finds place in the 
Conference whose aims and interests are in direct conflict with the best interests 
of retail pharmacy, and which is representative of the greatest evil now confront- 
ing it. Admittedly the Conference is to provide agreement and mutual under- 
standing among the various branches of pharmacy, a spirit of conciliation and 
fairness toward each other, as based upon understanding and common endeavor. 
It must not be out of mind however that business interests, which are so directly 
in conflict with each other, as are those whose continued existence depends either 
upon the physicians’ dispensing evil, or its elimination, cannot lastingly work in 
common. In order to serve a just cause well it should not be placed in a position 
of having to entertain a compromise with evil. 

STATE SUPERVISION OVER COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OF PHARMACY. 

Practically without state supervision many of our colleges and schools have 
rendered immeasurable and inadequately compensated service to pharmacy. 
They have not only kept pace with progress and advancement, but have been the 
primary cause of it. We have had an opportunity in them to observe a period of 
development of a voluntary nature. In late years however organized society in 
many states has learned to prescribe requirements which have the force of law, 
and a tendency on the part of other states to enact such laws seems to be growing. 
A higher standard and development voluntarily undertaken is based upon the 
highest ideals and loftiest aims for which state supervision is unnecessary. On 
the other hand when higher requirements are to be enforced by law they open up 
opportunity not before existing for only a technical observance of the law letter 
and a consequent circumvention of the law spirit. 

The College Pre-requisite may have a distinct tendency to create colleges for 
profit. If the state would prescribe higher requirements for all, it seems that it 
should also determine or at least supervise the means and instruments for meet- 
ing such higher requirements. Is it not time that the colleges and schools here- 
tofore working against great odds in service of the ideal should undertake to 
secure legal safe-guards against what may be devoted to purely material ends; 
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against the prostitution of teaching pharmacy to serve personal gain? It may 
have been correct in the past to assume that the standard of colleges might well 
be left to those who govern them as also a decision on the qualification of their 
teaching staffs, but new conditions are being created. A college may be con- 
ducted to furnish and inculcate true and wide knowledge, and again it may be 
conducted to enable its students to qualify for meeting the limited, even though 
perfect requirements, of a State Board Examination. If the state is to pre- 
scribe provisions which shall govern the teaching institutions, and is to assume 
supervision of some sort over them, it rests with the existing institutions to advo- 
cate such provisions, and to submit themselves to such supervision. 


A SURVEY OF PHARMACAL EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 

Such survey was proposed last year by the Chairman of this Section and ap- 
proved by it. The task is no small one, and involved with very many difficulties, 
but a start has been made through a Committee appointed for that purpose which 
will make its report at one of our sessions. The importance of the work, and the 
good which may result from it prompts me to ask for the Committee, which no 
doubt is to be continued, a hearty co-operation on the part of our colleges and 
schools. 

THE INTERNAL REVENUE EMERGENCY LAW. 

Because of concerted action on the part of all branches of the drug trade The 
Congress was pervailed upon last year not to impose a tax upon proprietary medi- 
cines, though it did impose such tax upon the consumer. As a matter of fact the 
tax does not reach the consumer at all, and to a large extent is drawn from the 
retail druggist, who does not share in the luxury. There is a growing opinion 
that the Government will need to continue an Emergency Revenue, and if this 
should prove true, our Association through its Legislative Committee should take 
steps to oppose the continuation of the tax on toilet articles, advocating if neces- 
sary, that it be placed upon articles of luxury with a view of reaching those who 
enjoy them. 

LIMITATION IN THE NUMBER OF PHARMACIES. 

There appears to be a growing discussion which in some manner would favor 
a limited number of pharmacies. Undoubtedly the growth of the chain drug 
store has much to do with this agitation. In a consideration of the subject we 
are first of all confronted with a legal situation which without fundamental 
change would make such restriction impossible. Advocates of such restriction 
seem to assume its possibility by reference to legislation which in many states 
governs the trafficking in liquor, but they overlook the fact that restrictions in con- 
nection therewith are founded upon changes in the basic law of such states. 
Aside from such restrictions specially engrafted into state constitutions, the 
fundamental idea continues therein, that all shall have equal, unlimited and like 
opportunities. 

It is not however altogether impossible to limit the number of drug stores, 
if such upon matured consideration finally appears to be desirable. Inroads upon 
basic freedom of action have been made with reference to the distribution of alco- 
holic beverages, because a required majority of the whole people deemed this 
necessary. At least equal if not greater reason exists in the public mind today for 
restricting the distribution of narcotic drugs. Amendments to the constitutions 
of the several states are now in most of them comparatively easy to submit for 
decision. A constitutional amendment might be offered in most states, under 
which the right to distribute narcotics and their preparations can be restricted to 
one place of business for a certain number of population under license to be issued 
by the board of pharmacy. With proper provision for emergency distribution by 
physicians, there is but little doubt that such constitutional amendment would be 
favored by the whole people. It will be appreciated that with such fundamental 
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change and under a license system of that kind, it would be one of the very first 
conditions that the licensing board grant at least one license to every suitable 
applicant, before granting two or more to any one, and thus the number of licenses 
which may be granted would likely be exhausted by giving one to each applicant 
for one place of business. It may be fairly assumed, that even a so-called system 
of chain stores would find it difficult to adequately prosper if the permit to supply 
the legitimate needs for narcotics and their preparations were limited to one of its 
stores. The other stores would then not be drug stores. This thought is sub- 
mitted for consideration in connection with the discussion referred to, and may 
in that respect serve a purpose. 
A MODERN PHARMACY LAW. 

Shortly after the Detroit Convention your Section Officers agreed upon a plan 
to interest pharmacists in all of the several states in the drafting of modern and 
uniform laws pertaining to pharmacy, to include the best of all of the present 
laws and such added features as will more properly meet present day advance- 
ment and needs. With the aid and approval of the Presidents of State Associa- 
tions and State Boards of Pharmacy, a Voluntary Conference for undertaking 
this work was created to consist of a Representative from each State Association 
and State Board under the auspices of the Section on Education and Legislation. 
It is pleasing now to report that forty-two State Associations and forty-four State 
Boards of Pharmacy are represented in such Conference. A report of the work 
of the Conference will be made at the separate session on \Wednesday morning, 
and sufficient time is now taken to merely refer to the intended work which has 
hardly gone beyond its preliminary stages. A continuance of the Voluntary Con- 
ference is most earnestly recommended because of the conviction that it is a splen- 
did undertaking for this Section which in many respects is best suited to carry it 
on. The work as it progresses should find the widest possible consideration and 
discussion. It is recommended that there be allowed the Section for such work 
an annual appropriation of at least $100.00, until completed. 

In closing this address I must not fail to express my sincere appreciation for 
the aid given me by the other officers of the Section, and particularly grateful am 
I for the contribution of papers and reports which there is reason to believe will 
make the sessions of this Section both enjoyable and profitable. 


Chairman Thiesing of the Commercial Section then stated that the body had 
listened to the very excellent report of the Chairman on the Section of Education 
and Legislation, together with its suggestions and recommendations, and asked 
the pleasure of the assemblage regarding its disposition. 

It was then inquired of the Chair as to whether it would be necessary to refer 
the address to a Committee of the Section on Education and Legislation which 
would meet on the succeeding day, whereupon Chairman Freericks stated that the 
usual course was to refer it to a committee of three, and it was so moved. 

Chairman Freericks then put the motion and desired to know if it was the wish 
of the members to discuss any of the features of the report before referring it. 

Dr. J. H. Beal stated that the nature of the report made it very difficult to dis- 
cuss; that it dealt with a large number of subjects in a very interesting manner 
and with some in a very comprehensive manner, and he desired to add, in an 
admirable manner. 

That it was one of the most remarkable addresses that he had ever had the 
pleasure of listening to, and as of course many present knew, he disagreed with 
the Chairman on the matter of the Drug Trade Conference; nevertheless, the 
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Chairman had pointed out some of the means in his paper by which it might be 
improved. 

Dr. Beal further stated that fortunately the Chairman and he seemed to agree 
on the particular points discussed, and he therefore took great pleasure in second- 
ing the motion to refer the address to a committee of three. 

Prof. H. P. Hynson said that he more or less agreed with the Chairman in 
regard to the Drug Trade Conference, not in regard to its inefficiency, but in re- 
gard to the American Pharmaceutical Association’s connection therewith. Chair- 
man Freericks had so ably pointed out that the Drug Trade Conference was 
closely connected and allied with the American Pharmaceutical Association, and 
in his opinion the presiding officer should be elected by the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association ; that he desired to state that he was heartily in accord with that, 
and that the thought was in accordance with the idea of collating all the national 
associations in the United States. That the Chairman was in exact accord with 
him on the question of the House of Delegates; that he desired, however, to bring 
up the question while he was on his feet that Chairman Freericks had said 
that there had been already presented in the House of Delegates a modern 
and model pharmacy law, and that in his opinion this furnished an excellent ex- 
ample of what the functions of the House of Delegates should be: a collation 
of the State Associations for the consideration of such topics as a model phar- 
macy law; that the Chairman had made a very excellent address in favor of the 
restriction of delegates, and he was therefore very happy and hopeful over the 
prospect. 

Prof. Newcomb then inquired whether it was the intention of the motion to 
refer the request for a hundred dollars for work of the committee to the Council. 
Chairman Thiesing stated that he believed that that would come in the form of 
a recommendation to the Council. \Whereupon Prof. Newcomb stated that if he 
was in order he would like to make a motion to that effect. 

Chairman Thiesing then stated that the committee could make a report on the 
matter and it would be referred then to the Council. On motion, receiving a 
second, the question was called for and carried. 

Chairman Freericks then named as the Committee, Messrs. Packard, Claus 
and Snow. 

Prof. Remington said that he had listened to the address of Chairman Free- 
ricks and desired to express his approval, not only that, but his appreciation of 
the comprehensive character of the report. 

Chairman Thiesing of the Commercial Section announced that the next order 
of business would be a paper by Dr. James H. Beal for the Section on Education 
and Legislation entitled, ‘Desirable Legislation as an Aid to Maintain Phar- 
macy.” 

Chairman Thiesing stated that the next number on the program was a paper 
by Mr. W. H. Cousins. 

Mr. Cousins said that he did not know his paper was to contain anything about 
legislation, so he had prepared a paper on “The Business Needs of Pharmacy.” 

After discussion the paper by Dr. J. H. Beal was referred for publication, dis- 
cussion of the paper by Mr. W. H. Cousins was deferred until after presenta- 
tion of the papers by Dr. Wm. C. Anderson and Professor H. P. Hynson. 
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Chairman Thiesing then announced the next paper for the Commercial Sec- 
tion, ““How the College May Better Equip the Student for Business,’ by Dr. W. 
C. Anderson, and the one by Professor H. P. Hynson on “Commercial Training 
in Colleges of Pharmacy,” for the Section on Education and Legislation. After 
reading of the papers and discussion Dr. ]. H. Beal moved that the papers read 
and discussed be referred to the Publication Committee, seconded by J. C. McGee. 

The question was called for and carried. 

Chairman Freericks on resuming the chair said that he was certain Chairman 
Thiesing would give his consent to the announcement of the next two papers, 
he also stated that the report of the Commission on Proprietary Medicines had 
been referred to this session for discussion by the Council. 

The paper by P. Henry Utech on “Present Method on Prescription Charges. 
How the Joint Consideration by Physicians and Pharmacists of the Change in 
the Method of Prescription Pricing can Serve to Produce a Better Understanding 
Between Them. The Possibility for Educational Advantages,” and the paper 
on “Present Methods of Prescription Pricing,” by Dr. A. O. Zwick, were re- 
ferred for publication. 

Chairman Beal then presented the report of the Commission on Proprietary 
Medicines in abstract. 

(This report will be printed in full.) 

Chairman Thiesing then resumed the chair and stated that in accordance with 
the by-laws, nominations of officers for the Commercial Section were in order. 

Mr. R. S. Lehman of the New York, was nominated for Chairman. Dr. J. 
H. Dawson and Mr. W. H. Cousins were nominated for Associates. 

Chairman Freericks on behalf of the Section on Education and Legislation 
stated that nominations for officers of that section were in order. 

l'rank H. Freericks was nominated for Chairman and R. A. Kuever for Sec- 
retary. 

On motion Chairmen Thiesing and F. H. Freericks put the motion for adjourn- 
ment until the next sessions of the respective Sections. Carried. 


CAMPHOR FROM SHRUBS. 

The Bureau of Science of the Philippine government is making a study of the 
plant known as Blumea balsamifera, known by the natives in the Philippines as 
“sambon” or “gabuen,” and which produces camphor. The shrub is one of the 
most common weeds in the Philippines. It grows from 5 to 8 feet high, with a 
stem almost woody in texture, and has long been used by the natives of the Phil- 
ippines as well as by natives of China for medicinal purposes. The Chinese in 
parts of Kwangtung and Kwangsi Provinces already distill considerable cam- 
phor from the plant, the chief drawback to the more extensive use of it being the 
amount of labor required to secure the gum. It is well to note in this connection 
that the Bureau of Forestry at Manila is introducing the ordinary camphor tree 
of China and Japan into the mountain districts of Luzon in large numbers for 
the purpose of building up future camphor production in the islands.—Consular 


Report. 
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THE PHARMACOPCIA AS AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 
E hope in this or in the succeeding issue to present a paper read before 
W the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing by Mr. Joseph Wein- 
stein under the above title. 

When the last U. S. Pharmacopoeia was issued, physicians and pharmacists 
met in nearly all of the larger cities to discuss the changes therein, and with a 
sincere purpose of arriving at a better understanding of this official guide. 

Soon we will have not only a new Pharmacopeeia, but also a revised edition of 
the National Formulary, offering an excellent opportunity for stimulating co-op- 
eration between physicians and pharmacists, conducive to better pharmacy, more 
scientific practice of medicine and greater efficiency in service. 

Those who participated in the endeavor to arrive at a better understanding 
of the Pharmacopceia when the last edition became effective, recognized some 
defects in the methods pursued at that time, which only infers that they have 
profited by experience. 

It occurs to the writer that the weekly or monthly meetings now quite general 
among physicians, dentists and pharmacists may easily be adapted for the pur- 
pose of studying more closely the Pharmacopeeia and National Formulary. The 
chairman should be assisted by associates from all three professions, each one 
selected because of his acquaintance with one or the other of the subjects that 
will be presented in connection with the study. In that way no source of related 
information will be overlooked. 

It would be helpful at the meetings to have abstracts of the final changes in 
the Pharmacopeeia or proof sheets; the same applies to the National Formulary. 
Such interest will develop the spirit of improvement in the pharmacist and culti- 
vate the physician’s acquaintance with these two books, so essential for the scien- 
tific practice of medicine and pharmacy. 

Another thought brought out in the paper referred to, was further education 
of those pursuing pharmacy and particularly for those who have not the advan- 
tages of a college of pharmacy education. 

Objections may be advanced by some, but conservative consideration will re- 
veal that such a plan is simply a concession to modern thought, that education is 
not for youth alone. It is exemplified in the expanding development of school 
and university extension. State and Nation have undertaken to provide educa- 
tion, in its limited school sense, without regard to years of the applicant. Even 
the farmer avails himself of the opportunity, while in every other line of work, 
wherein knowledge and science may be helpful, instruction is being offered. 

New York University in compliance with a request of the Public Health Coun- 
cil has provided two short courses in preventive medicine. Primarily, these are 
intended for public health officers, but all who are interested in public health 
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problems may take advantage of the opportunities offered. One course requires 
six weeks’ attendance, the other, one week’s stay in the city and the studies may 
be completed at home. It is realized, that most of those participating take the 
course for some particular needs, and accordingly the Public Health Council 
inquires into the experience of those attending, so that the course may be out- 
lined for their special needs and direction given for their studies. 

At present there need be no embarrassment for engaging in study at home or 
elsewhere, simply because of years. The invitation for further study is univer- 
sal, in fact, it is becoming essential for every individual to be busy with some 
definite course of study or self-improvement. 

The objective of continued study is usually for self-culture, but this is no 
reason why the education should not be sought for improving the individual’s 
qualification in the trade or calling in which he serves the public. Examples 
may be cited of persons who take examinations in various lines for refreshing 
their technical knowledge and testing their advance in the technique of their 
trade. Physicians avail themselves of post-graduate courses for like reasons. 
Such methods can hardly be made compulsory, their acceptance must remain an 
individual response. If annual examinations were required of pharmacists, it 
might embarrass the boards, and pharmacists might experience discomfort. The 
value, we desire to point out, is the worth of the resolution “to keep on learn- 
ing,” it is this initiative, which seems to be becoming more general, in professions 
as well as trades—the provision of educational opportunities, without concern 
for the pupil’s years. 

The suggestion of the author of the paper was more particularly directed to 
schools that in some instances have taken up the work of assisting ambitious 
druggists, who realize and appreciate that they ought to be better informed 
regarding progress in the science and art of pharmacy. This need not remain 
the narrow precinct, local druggists’ associations can readily formulate a plan 
for mutual and general advancement. 


<)> 


PRICE MAINTENANCE. 
HE American Pharmaceutical Association is on record in favor of a uni- 
T form price maintenance measure and every effort should be made to pro- 
mote the passage of a law which will accomplish this. 

In order to make possible the most effective work in that direction decisions 
that have heretofore been rendered and the adverse arguments advanced should 
be carefully analyzed. We are agreed on what is desirable from our viewpoint, 
but it does not embrace the counter-argument or the views of the opposition, 
and these are really the points we should study. 

The substance of previous statements made in these pages are repeated in 
saying that cut-prices may destroy the sale of a product, by some declining to 
handle an article, while others who have made this a leader, in order to attract 
trade, discontinue selling it after a time and exploit other preparations instead. 
The dealers in the small towns must reduce their prices to conform to the cut- 
rate stores of nearby cities, or lose the business of those informed regarding the 
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lower prices obtainable. There is the further possibility of creating distrust 
relative to the genuineness of the product. The manufacturer is liable, not only 
to suffer loss of trade, but have his publicity campaign become valueless. The 
producer is therefore as deeply concerned in the maintenance of prices as the 
retailer. 

Thus far the courts have, to all intents and purposes, decided that the owner 
of the goods alone has the right to say at what price they shall be sold. If there- 
fore a complete transfer is made from the manufacturer to the retailer then the 
right to fix the selling price is also conveyed. In order that the manufacturer 
may still control the selling price, he must either consign the goods or at least 
retain a vendor's lien of some kind thereon, and effective until the package passes 
to the consumer. The terms, under which the goods are shipped to the retailer, 
would have to be legal; if unsold, the manufacturer would be compelled to take 
back the goods at the price which the retailer would have paid him, if sold. 
Very likely the law would demand that each and every package be marked, so 
that the consumer-purchaser has a knowledge of the terms under which the same 
came into the possession of the retailer. 

This proposition would hardly meet the approval of the small manufacturer, 
because in order to sell in profitable quantities under such conditions, would 
necessitate large financial resources. It also further indicates a possibility that 
strong financial concerns might be perfectly willing to adopt selling methods that 
contribute advantages to them and are disadvantageous to their less fortunate 
competitors. The result might finally be that the profit fixed by the former 
would be inadequate for a small retail business and productive of greater dissatis- 
faction than are the present methods. It is only reasonable to expect considera- 
tion from Congress of the right of the purchaser to patronize the cheapest market 
as well as his privilege to dispose of his purchases at any price he may desire 
or be compelled to. 

These suggestions and deductions are only presented so that offensive and 
defensive preparation may be perfected in the interest of a price protective meas- 
ure before Congress convenes. 

The following thoughts are offered: A patentee must protect his rights in the 
courts, which naturally implies that he has bought some kind of protection from 
the government. When a manufacturer copyrights a name, he also is protected 
against unlawful use of the copyrighted name by others. Why, if in the first 
place the name of an article is copyrighted, could not the government grant 
additional protection of the sale-price on the same? Under the proviso that if 
the retailer is not willing to sell at the specified price, he will have the right and 
privilege of returning the goods to the manufacturer or jobber from whom 
obtained and receive the fixed wholesale price. 

Such protection might be bought for a designated sum paid to the government 
or, as additional revenue is necessary, price protective stamps might be affixed 
to the goods. Then the government would be giving something in return for 
taxation, a benefit which manufacturers would be willing to pay for. The gov- 
ernment insures against loss by mail and this is not altogether foreign to the 


idea suggested. 
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NEW TAXES. 
NE subject that is quite certain to engage the attention of Congress at its 
next session is additional taxation. The so-called war taxes of a year 
ago have not made up the deficiency occasioned by the decreased receipts. 
Imports are not materially increasing and sugar will soon go on the free list, 
suggesting further decrease of such revenue from import. 

A large Army and Navy necessarily will involve extensive appropriations and 
these are apt to become permanent. By proper economy, expenditures in other 
directions might be materially reduced and, comments the Saturday Evening Post, 
“Also no doubt whiskers might be grown on a pumpkin.” We have long ago 
become reconciled to the fact that it is very much easier to establish offices and 
precedents for expenditures than to retrench. This is not only true with the 
government but in business and with other organizations. 

Where will the additional revenue come from? The question is one that 
requires the most serious consideration and the solution should be arrived at 
by establishing a system that will more specifically provide for the future. The 
present deficit will easily be dealt with, one way or another, even though it may 
mean unjust taxation for some. 

The immediate needs will possibly be derived in part from further stamp tax 
and some members of Congress still look to the lost opportunity of such taxation 
on proprietary medicines. Every effort should be made to prevent such attempt, 
for this means additional taxation of the retail druggist. The tax on telegrams, 
for example, is not paid by the Company for they charge the price of the stamp 
in addition to the message; the buying public will not pay for the extra stamp 
tax on merchandise and it is impractical to make the charge. 

There should be an export tax on war material; the income tax should be 
imposed on a far greater number than under present exemptions. One cent 
letter postage should by all means be discouraged, in fact, an increased rate 
might be the easiest method for the production of revenue and every one would 
be contributor. 

Finally however the provisions for revenue should come from a source that 
will not only produce revenue continuously but at the same time encourage 
American manufacturers. We do not desire to make a political application, but 
our tariff system has frequently been prompted by local conditions and the polit- 
ical strength which supported them. When the war is over we will have to 
adjust ourselves to the conditions which will develop after peace in Europe has 
been declared. We do not care to foist personal opinion on our readers as to 
what they will be. Each one has his or her views and so also on the tariff ques- 
tion. This much however we can all be agreed upon, that if the question was 
studied by unprejudiced minds, by men who are qualified morally, intellectually 
and by experience, they could formulate a scientific method for making tariffs. 

A movement is under way to have Congress provide for a non-political tariff 
commission. It remains to be seen whether public sentiment can be aroused to 
sterilize the tariff as a political issue and insist on making provisions for a per- 
manent tariff policy for the United States, worked out by specialists and experts. 
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We simply submit this important subject for consideration because in our belief, 
industries allied and closely related to pharmacy may be benefited and so that 
as citizens our readers may participate, after carefully and thoughtfully studying 
the possibilities. Business men are beginning to take deeper interest in matters 
that shape and regulate their activities and whenever the public positively deter- 
mines that a thing shall be done, Congress and legislatures yield. 





Harry V. Arny, Pu. G., Pu. D., FREDERICK J. Wutiinc, Pu. G., LL.B., 
President, American Conference of Retiring President, American Conference of 


Pharmaceutical Faculties Pharmaceutical Faculties 
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THE ASSAY OF BALSAM OF PERU.* 
FRANCIS D. DODGE AND ALFRED E, SHERNDAL. 

“Balsam of Peru” is the name applied to the resinous exudation obtained from 
the tropical tree, Myroxrylon Pereirac, occurring in Central America, principally 
in the republic of San Salvador. 

The balsam comes into commerce from the port of San Salvador; is of some 
medicinal importance, and also finds a limited application in perfumery. 

As regards its chemical composition, the early investigations of Delafontaine,’ 
Frémy,? and Kraut,® showed the presence of neutral aromatic esters (benzyl 
benzoate and cinnamate), amounting to over fifty percent. The acid resin, ac- 
cording to Kachler,* yielded about sixty percent of protocatechuic acid. 

A more thorough examination of the balsam was made by Thoms,’ who found 
the cinnamein (or neutral esters) to consist principally of benzyl benzoate and 
cinnamate, with possibly some hydrocinnamic ester. 

He also isolated a new alcohol, peruviol, to which he assigned the formula, 
C,,H,.O. This compound, a light liquid with characteristic odor, was later 
found by Schimmel & Co.,® to be identical with nerolidol, C,,H.,,0, the sesquiter- 
pene alcohol isolated by Hesse and Zeitschel’ from the high-boiling fractions of oil 
of orange flowers. 

For the assay of the balsam, a rather large number of tests have been proposed, 
and are embodied in the various pharmacopceias and similar works. Those de- 
pending on color reactions are in general unreliable and of limited value. 
Dieterich® lays much stress on the acid value, saponification value, Cinnamein 
content, and saponification value of the latter; and the determination of these 
analytical constants is almost universally required by the best authorities. Yet 
it is obvious that such values are far from being absolutely characteristic: that 
they are insufficient to demonstrate the purity or authenticity of a sample is a 
fact unpleasantly brought to our attention by the appearance in recent years of 
imitation or “synthetic” balsams almost indistinguishable from the natural 
product. 


* Read before Scientific Section, San Francisco Meeting. 


*Zeitschr., 1869, 156. 

7 Ann. 30, 330. 

* Ann. 152, 129. 

* Ber. 2, 512. 

* Arch. d. Pharm. 237, 271. 
* Berichte, April, 1914. 

*jJ. f. prak. Ch., 1902, 504. 
*Analyse de Harze. 
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Evers® patented a mixture of styrax, esters, and gum resins, which was as- 
serted to be fully identical with the natural balsam; and similar products, bearing 
the names “Perugen” and ‘“Perugran” have become articles of commerce. 

The Perfumery and Essential Oil Record, in a note on this subject,’® remarks : 
“Samples submitted to us from M. Schultz & Co., Hamburg, are remarkable 
imitations of natural balsams, and in chemical and physical characters are almost 
indistinguishable from the genuine products.” And as far as the pharmacopeeial 
standards and usual tests go, we can only confirm this statement, as following 
analyses show. 

No. 1 is an artificial product recently examined; No. 2 is an average sample 
of some thirteen lots, of direct importation, and, as far as we can ascertain, of 
undoubted authenticity. 

Sap. Value of 


Sp. Gr. at 25° Acid Value Percent Cinnamein Cinnamein 
MMs ol Agere etis cos 1.1542 59.68 62.3 254.9 
Ee rere oer 1.1535 65.20 54.1 235.9 


Jensen" also gives figures showing close approximation in these constants. 

Such “synthetic” products naturally become objects of suspicion as possible 
adulterants of the genuine and more expensive balsam, and their detection in 
mixtures becomes of some importance. 

For this purpose the determination of the iodine value of the cinnamein, or 
neutral portion of the balsam, has been proposed. Jensen (1. c.) in examining 
three samples, one of which was imitation, found the iodine value of the natural 
cinnamein, 25.5; of the imitation, 1.5. 

We found on Sample 1 (above) I. V. 3.6; on Sample 2, 1.V. 21.0. Dieterich,’” 
however, reported the analyses of various samples, in which the I. V. of the imi- 
tation cinnamein was found as high as 27.5. If these results are correct, it is 
evidently unsafe to put much reliance on this test, for the possibility is not ex- 
cluded that substances may be added to the imitation product to increase its iodine 
value. 

Benyzl benzoate shows no absorption of iodine: we found that pure benzyl 
cinnamate, obtained by freezing the natural cinnamein, gave an I.V. of about 
7.0. Jensen (1. ¢.), on fractioning natural cinnamein in vacuo, found that the 
first 10% of the distillate had the I. \. 116, and we obtained a similar value for 
the crude peruviol, described below. 

Optical activity is also characteristic of the natural cinnamein, and is due to 
the peruviol, which Thoms found to have a,= +13°. The determination of the 
rotation of the crude cinnamein is, however, impracticable. 

Peruviol, with its high iodine value, and dextro-rotation, appears to be the 
most characteristic constituent of the balsam, and after some experiment, the 
following simple method of isolating it was devised. 

Peruviol Test-—Twenty gms. of balsam are saponified by heating one hour on 
the water-bath, with frequent shaking, in a liter flask, with 20 gms. of 25% 
potassium hydroxide. Steam is then passed through the mixture, and the dis- 


*Pharm. Ztg. 49, 524. 

” March, 1914, 86. 

™" Pharm. J., 1913, 210. 

" Perf. and Ess. Oil Rec., 1914, 89. 
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tillate collected in 100 or 150 cc. flasks with narrow, graduated necks. From 
natural balsams, we obtained in this way, in 300 cc. total distillate, from 0.7 to 0.9 
cc. of light oil. !mitation balsam gave only traces of heavy oil. 

The crude peruviol from 100 gms. balsam amounted to 4.5 cc. and showed 
the Sp. Gr. 0.917 at 25°, ag-—-10°. Thoms found for a purer product, Sp. Gr. 
0.886 at 17.5°, aj—13°. Our preparation contained evidently some benzyl 
alcohol, and, in fact, by saturating the aqueous distillate with salt, 8 cc. of oil 
were obtained, with Sp. Gr. 1.038 at 25°, inactive, and almost completely soluble 
in 40 volumes of water. 

Natural cinnamein contains, then, about 4% of peruviol, and benzyl alcohol is 
practically the only other alcoholic constituent. From 100 gms. of imitation 
balsam, only benzyl alcohol (Sp. Gr. 1.042 at 25°, inactive) was obtained. For 
identification, the peruviol from 20 gms. of balsam is sufficient. It is a colorless 
oil, of characteristic odor, soluble in 70% alcohol, and showing an iodine value 
of about 116. 

If 20 gms. of balsam are distilled in the manner described, without saponifica- 
tion, less than 0.1 cc. of light oil is obtained, with a small quantity of heavy oil 
(benzyl benzoate). This indicates that the peruviol is present mostly as ester 
in the balsam. 

The following are typical analyses from our records: 


No. 30 No. 145 No. 192 No. 776 
ES a ee 1.1462 1.507 1.154 1.154 
(eo eS . 6733 71.0 72.8 67.6 
Cinnamein .......... Bee 58.3% 54.6% 54.6 54.7 
Be WO. OF GO. 6c owesiwsaens 230.5 235.1 242.4 236.3 
Peruviol (ex 20 gms.)........ 0.9 cc. 0.9 cc 0.65 cc. 0.85 < 


The peruviol determination appears to be a very reliable indication of the 
quality of a balsam. Adulteration with fatty oil or rosin, would lower the yield 
of peruviol: if copaiba were present, the peruviol would be contaminated with 
the oil of copaiba, and would show a diminished solubility in alcohol, and a lower, 
or possibly a levo-rotation. 


ACID CONSTITUENTS OF PERU BALSAM. 

Thoms (l.c.) tound benzoic and cinnamic acids present in the ratio of about 
3 to 2, using for the determination of the latter the oxidation method of Lieber- 
mann, which is based on the reaction: 

C,H,CH—CH—COOH-+0,=—C,H.COOH+2CO,+-H.0. 

We found the acids in about the same proportion in the balsam, but in the 
imitation practically only benzoic acid. 

The analyses were made in the following manner. Samples of natural and 
imitation cinnamein were saponified, the solutions evaporated to dryness, dis- 
solved in water, extracted with ether, acidified, and the liberated acids separated 
and dried. Weighed amounts of acid were then dissolved in N/2 alkali, and the 
solutions diluted to contain 1 gm. in 100 cc. For each titration, 5 cc. were run 
into 25 cc. of N/2 permanganate; after standing one-half hour, the excess of 
permanganate was titrated in the usual manner with standard oxalic acid. For 
comparison, samples of benzoic and cinnamic acids were also titrated. According 
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to the above equation, one gm. cinnamic acid should require 135.1 cc. N/2 


/ 


permanganate. 


ASSAYS. 
(Percent Cinnamic 

(Time) (cc. KMnQO, per gm.) Acid) 

(i) Benzote acid ......+.. V/, hr. 6.0 4.4 
(2) a ae do 8.0 5.8 
(3) Cinnamic acid ........ do 141.8 104.9 
(4) errr do (warm) 157.8 116.8 
(3) Bx Beam .. 6. os cass VY hr. 57.0 42.1 
(6) Ex imitation ......... do 6.0 4.4 


These results were far from satisfactory; apparently the oxidation of cinnamic 
acid was not quite so simple as the equation indicated. In fact, when an acid 
permanganate solution was used, even more erratic values were obtained, e. g. 
(with permanganate containing 2% H,SO,). 


(7) Cimmamiic acid. :............ toseae SS OM. 248.9 cc. KMnO, per gm. 
(8) es <aanqbuianeecrmatne . 20 min. 263.1 do 

CP 2 DOES oor oka wcacnce noes oes 5 min. 119.4 do 
COR Fee GO, ok oo iow vrccd mans 5 min. 19.8 do 


It was evident that to secure any useful values, a more careful modus operandi 
was necessary: it was soon found that better results were obtained when the 
oxidizing solution was gradually added. 


(11) Cinn. acid...... ..... 1. gm. required 142.3 cc. 
(12) do Side tN onan 0.1 gm. do 13.8 cc. (138.0 cc. per gm.) 
(13) do hhc ital a 0.1 gm. do 13.7 cc. (137.0 cc. per gm.) (MgO) 


With permanganate always in excess, the results were not uniform. 


(14) Cinn. acid .05 gm. req. 7.95 cc. (25 cc. used) (159 ce. per gm.) 
(15) do .1 gm. req. 14.6 cc. do (146 cc. per gm.) 
(16) do 1 gm. req. 14.4 cc. do (MgO) (144 cc. per gm.) 
(17) do i gm. teq. 14.9 cc. do (MgO) (149 cc. per gm.) 


In Nos. 13, 16, and 17, the solution contained MgSO, in the proportion: 
2KMnO+ MgSQ,, to ensure constant neutrality. 
With acid permanganate, the following values were found: 


(18) Cinn. acid .1 gm. req. 24 cc. (KMnQ, added slowly) (240 cc. per gm.) 
(19) do .05 gm. req. 13.9 ce. (25 cc. used) (278 cc. per gm.) 
(20) do 10 gm. req. 29.5 cc. (45 cc. used) (295 cc. per gm.) 
(21) do -10 gm. req. 28.7 cc. (50 cc. used) (287 cc. per gm.) 
(22) do .10 gm. req. 27.0 cc. (75 cc. psed) (270 cc. per gm.) 


In Nos. 21 and 22, the mixtures were allowed to stand one hour before titrating 
back. The oxidizing solution contained sulphuric acid in the proportion: 
2KMnO,+3H.SO,,. 

These results in acid solution were unexpected. Benzoic acid is supposed to 
be unaffected by the reagent under these conditions, and the slight reduction of 
permanganate which we observed must be due to impurities. For example: 


(23) Benzoic acid .10 gm. req. 0.5 ce. (10 ce. used) ( 5 cc. per gm.) 
(24) . do .10 gm. req. 1.0 cc. (25 cc. used) (10 cc. per gm.) 
(25) do .10 gm. req. 1.2 cc ( 5 ce. acid KMnQ,) (12 cc. per gm.) 
(26) do .10 gm. req. 0.7 ce. (25 cc. used) ( 7 cc. per gm.) 
(27) do 10 gm. req. 0.7 cc. (25 cc. acid KMnO,) ( 7 cc. per gm.) 
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A solution of sodium benzoate was purified by heating several days with 
excess of permanganate; the latter was then reduced with a little bisulphite, and 
the solution diluted to contain one percent of acid. 

(28) 10 cc. of this solution required 0.45 cc. (25 cc. used) (4.5 cc. per gm.). 

A sample of acid prepared from the recrystallized calcium salt gave no better 
result, and the cause of this slight action on the permanganate remains unex- 
plained. 

In the case of cinnamice acid, it is remarkable that the values in acid solution 
are about twice the theoretical, approaching a limit even with a large excess of 
reagent (No. 21 and 22). It is not incredible that benzoic acid in the “‘nascent”’ 
condition may be more readily oxidized in acid solution, and a portion com- 
pletely burnt to carbonic anhydride and water. But, if so, one would hardly 
expect any constancy in the amount of oxidizer used. 

It appeared of interest to determine the actual amount of benzoic acid pro- 
duced by oxidation in neutral and acid solutions, respectively. 

(29) 10 ce. of a solution of sodium cinnamate containing one percent of the 
acid were run slowly into 25 cc. N/2 permanganate. After one hour, the excess 
of reagent was reduced by oxalic acid, and then the titration continued as usual 
with oxalic and sulphuric acids. Required: 14.3 cc. 143 cc. per gm.). The solu- 
tion was then extracted with ether, and the ether solution evaporated to constant 
weight. The white crystalline acid weighed 0.076 gm. (calc. 0.082 gm.), and on 
titration required 6.2 cc. N/10 alkali, equivalent to 0.0756 gm. benzoic acid. 

(30) 10 cc. of the cinnamic solution previously used were run into a mixture 
of 50 cc. permanganate and 15 cc. normal sulphuric acid. After one hour, titration 
as before. Required, 27.3 cc. (273 cc. per gm.). The acid taken out by ether, 
weighed 0.052 gm. and on titration, required 4.22 cc. N/10 alkali, equivalent to 
0.0515 gm. benzoic acid. 

In this last experiment, there is a deficiency in the yield of benzoic acid 
amounting to 0.030 gm. Assuming this to have been completely oxidized, ac- 
cording to the equation: 

C,H,0.+0,,—/7CO,+3H.O 
for 0.03 gm., 0.233 gm., or 14.7 cc. N/2 permanganate would be required, which 
is about the difference observed in the neutral and acid titrations on 0.10 gm. 
cinnamic acid. Hence it appears that on oxidation by permanganate, in acid 
solution, under the conditions described, abovt 36% of the cinnamic acid is com- 
pletely oxidized to carbonic anhydride and water. 

For the examination of the mixed acids from the balsam, however, the pro- 
cedure of No. 11-13 will give useful results The presence of cinnamic acid is 
not, of course, conclusive evidence of the purity of the balsam, for the addition 
of.a cinnamic ester from some other source is not inconceivable. For the simple 
detection of the acid, the solution obtained in the usual course of analysis, by 
saponifying and titrating 1.5 gms. of cinnamein is evaporated to remove alcohol, 
made up to 25 cc. and filtered. The filtrate (containing about 1% cinnamic acid) 
should give a heavy precipitate with 2 cc. of a strong solution of manganese 
sulphate. ° 


LABORATORY OF THE Donce & Oxtcott Co., Bayonne, N. J. 
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A SAFETY CHECK VALVE FOR LABORATORY VACUUM PUMP.* 
PF. C. HOLMES, PHAR. D. 


laboratory workers, having occasion to use the Chapman, Richard or Sprengel 
forms of vacuum pump, have, no doubt, experienced difficulty in preventing the 
water from regurgitating into the vacuum chamber. The vacuum pumps, gen- 
erally, are provided with a disc check valve, and, while new, this serves the purpose 
fairly well, but after some use the valve becomes congested with dirt and trouble 
ensues. The common remedy is to interpose a flask or bottle between the pump 
and principal chamber, thereby collecting the water which can readily be re- 
moved. 

Under conditions of a varying water pressure the chamber for collecting water 
is insufficient and leads to exasperating results. Therefore, under pressure of 
necessity, the device here presented was constructed and used with very gratifying 
results. 

A bottle, capacity one quart or more, is fitted with a three-hole rubber stopper 
and glass tubing, bent and inserted as seen in the diagram. On the end of the 
tubes leading to the vacuum pun), inside of 












thos reer the bottle, is fitted the check valve which 

MH ah) for mkt can easily be constructed in a few minutes. 

FM : Cut a piece of glass tubing, from one-half 

Io | | / (Three hok To to three-quarter inches in diameter and 

vacuum ri rere vacuum about four inches in length. Cut a cylindri- 
pump t chamber cal rubber stopper to fit inside of the glass 


tube; bisect it transversely, first boring a 
longitudinal hole. Any convenient filtering 
medium may be placed between these two 


A 


Filtering stoppers, such as cotton or asbestos, before 


ee adjusting them in the tube about one inch 
\\ One hole ” justing 1em 1 A 1€ ye about one 1 . 

|| rubber stopper from the top. Fit a one-hole stopper in 
Stee! ball 


One hok 


Ua(tis| 
ap 


the end of tube near the filter so that it may 











rubber stopper be connected with the tube to pump. Lastly, 

ybtain a steel ball which will slip easily into 

the glass tube and fit a one-hole rubber stop- 

— per into the end of the tube. The inner end 


of the stopper must be so constructed as to 
form a tight seat to hold the ball. This may be readily accomplished by heating 
the ball on a wire gauze over a Bunsen flame and pressing the end of the stopper 
over the hot steel ball so that it is imbedded about half in the rubber. 

It will be found that this valve will immediately check the influx of water to the 
bottle when the water pressure is released, at the same time maintaining abso- 
lutely the vacuum pressure in the system. 

It is best to entirely remove the disc valve of the pump proper so that there will 
be an unobstructed opening for the air exhaust. In the event that the water is 
reasonably free from dirt the filter may be omitted. 

RESEARCH LABORATORY, BRistoL-Myers Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* Read before Scientific Section, San Francisco. 
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STANDARDS FOR ABSORBENT COTTON AND ABSORBENT GAUZE.* 
DR. FRED B. KILMER. 


The Author contends that U. S. P. test for absorbent quality 
of cotton is inadequate—glycerin and soap will increase the ap- 
parent absorbency. He suggests tests to be adopted for cotton 
in the forthcoming Pharmacopeecia and also gives tests to which 
plain absorbent gauze should be subjected. Specification for 
cotton used in manufacturing are given.—Ed. 

The large use of absorbent cotton and absorbent gauze for surgical dressings 
and in the arts has, from time to time, brought up the question of their standard- 
ization. 

In the present day practice of surgery, generally only plain sterile gauze or 
cotton is required; that is to say, cotton or gauze not impregnated with an anti- 
septic. 

In a paper published in the “Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” 
October 31, 1904, the writer discussed the problems involved in the preparation of 
absorbent cotton and gauze for surgical purposes, and called attention to the fact 
that for the most part the Pharmacopeeial standards are open to criticism. 

The standard for absorbent cotton in the United States Pharmacopeeia, Eighth 
Revision, seems to be inadequate as to its test for absorbency. 

Absorbent cotton even when heaviiy charged with impurities, when pressed in 
the hand and placed on the surface of water, will sink. The Pharmacopeeia failed 
to prescribe anything definite as to the amount of water to be used. This authority 
also prescribed that when purified cotton, previously pressed in the hand, is placed 
on the surface of cold water it will absorb the water and sink, and the water shall 
not acquire an acid or alkaline reaction. 

The test of sinking in water is a test neither of purity nor absorbing power. 
Soap or glycerin will increase the apparent absorbency. 

The British Pharmacopoeia of 1914, has the following as a standard for what, 
in this country is termed “absorbent cotton.” 

GOSSY PIUM—COT TON—SYNONYM—COTTON WOOL. 

Cotton consists of the hairs of the seed of Gossypium herbaceum, Linn., and of other cul- 
tivated species of Gossypium, freed from fatty matter. 

Characters and Test—TIn long, white, soft filaments, each consisting of an elongated cell, 
appearing, when seen under the microscope, as a flattened, twisted band with slightly thick- 
ened rounded edges. Inodorous and tasteless. Soluble in ammoniacal solution of copper 
oxide. Readily wetted by water, and not imparting to it either an alkaline or an acid reac- 
tion. Ash not more than 0.5 percent. 

This standard would seem to be loose and lacking in definiteness, and in the 
writer’s experience several low grades of absorbent cotton can be made to meet 
these requirements. 

A considerable quantity of purified cotton, otherwise known as absorbent cotton, 
is now used in the arts and especially in the manufacture of explosives. In some 


* Read before Scientific Section, San Francisco. 
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instances the Ordnance Department prescribed standards, three of which are here 
noted. 
COTTON FOR SMOKELESS POWDER—U. S. NAVY DEPARTMENT 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

Unspun cotton,, prepared for nitrating purposes by bleaching cotton wastes and thoroughly 
washing to remove bleaching materials. and lime salts; to contain not more than 7 percent 
moisture, not more than 0.4 percent materials which can be extracted by ethyl ether, and not 
more than 0.8 percent ash; to contain only traces of lime salts from the bleach and no 
hypochlorites; to be free from foreign matter of any kind and to be of such texture as will 
easily nitrate by the usual methods. 


COTTON FOR NITRATION—SPECIFICATIONS FRENCH ORDNANCE 
DEPARTMENT. 


Cotton to be furnished must be new, properly scoured and white. It must be free from 
any mixture with wastes, whatever they may be, coming from spinning mills, or factories 
working cotton for spinning mills. Heating chlorine bath, used for purpose of whitening, 
is absolutely forbidden. Any addition of coloring material, particularly blue, on purpose of 
modifying appearance of goods, is forbidden. 

Moisture obtained by heating at 100 deg. C. up to constant weight, must never be over 6% 
of weight of dry cotton. However, when moisture even over 6%, is not more than 10%, 
delivery may be accepted, subject to rebate as shown per article nineteenth hereinafter. 

Ash, fats (average) insoluble products in diluted sulphuric acid, and other material than 
cotton fibres, obtained as said in note herewith, must be respectively less than—0.30%, 0.30%, 
0.75% and 1-5000. Cotton must be absolutely free from active chlorine. Rate of combined 
chlorine (Cl) must never be over 3+10000 of weight of dry cotton. 


SPECIFICATIONS TO GOVERN THE SUPPLY OF COTTON FOR THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF GUNCOTTON—ROYAL ORDNANCE FACTORIES, 
ROYAL ARSENAL, WOOLWICH. 

To be bleached cotton cellulose, specially suitable for the manufacture of Guncotton. 

To consist largely of fibres of long staple, preferably twisted, and to contain as little as 

possible of felted unspun, short fibre cotton, or dust, technically known as “fly.” 
The cotton must not show more than the following figures calculated as percentage on the 
dry material: 


eet ea ee eae eee eee eer pe 7.0 per cent 
Ros on eas ig anid Og en we ae eae 0.6 “ 
Soluble on boiling one hour in 3 percent Caustic Soda........ 5.0 “ 
Reduction of Fehlings’ solution (11 Vol. to 2 Vols. of water 

on heating 15 minutes at 100 degrees C. (Cu2O)......... ioe * * 
RS eae PENS eee nme s is: * 


Except as regards the above figures, it must be entirely free from organic matter other 
than pure resistant normal cellulose, and on dyeing with a basic dye such as Fuchsine 
(Rosaniline Acetate), the fixation of color must be slight and uniform, and must show no 
deeply dyed particles of fibres. 


Following a long series of experiments in the laboratory with which the writer 
is connected, the following was worked out as a rational standard for purified or 
absorbent cotton. It was found that this standard is one to which the brands of the 
leading reputable makers in this country would be found to comply. In other 
words, this standard is attainable, and would exclude cottons of a low grade or to 
which foreign substances had been added. 
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GOSSYPIUM PURIFICATUM—PURIFIED COTTON—SUGGESTED STANDARD. 

The hairs of the seed of Gossypium (Fam. Malvacee) freed from adhering impurities and 
deprived of fatty matter. 

White, soft, fine filaments, appearing under the microscope as hollow, flattened and twisted 
‘bands, spirally striate, and slightly thickened at the edges; inodorous and tasteless; insoluble 
in ordinary solvents, but soluble in an ammoniacal solution of cupric oxide: 

When Purified Cotton, previously compressed in the hand, is thrown on the surface of 
cold water, it should readily absorb the latter and sink. 

Purified Cotton should contain no more than a very small quantity, if any, of visible im- 
purities, and on combustion of five grams or more should not leave more than 0.2 percent 
of ash. 

Ten gms. of Purified Cotton are saturated with 100 cc. neutral distilled water, the water 
pressed out and divided into two portions, each of which is placed in a white porcelain dish. 
To one portion is added 3 drops phenolphthalein T. S., and to the other portion 1 drop 
methyl orange T. S. Neither portion should develop a pink color (absence of acid or alkali). 

If 20 gms. be extracted in a narrow percolator with ether until 300 cc. percolate is secured, 
the percolate should, on evaporation to dryness in a tared beaker, leave a residue of not 
more than 0.5 percent of the weight of cotton used (limit of fatty matter). A blank test 
should be made with an equal quantity of the ether used. 

If 20 gms. be extracted in a narrow percolator with alcohol until 200 cc. percolate 1s 
secured, the percolate should not be of a blue or green tint (absence of dyes), and on 
evaporation to dryness in a tared beaker the residue should amount to not more than 0.5 
percent of the cotton used (limit of resins and soap). A blank test should be made with 
an equal quantity of the alcohol used. 

If 20 gms. be extracted in a narrow percolator with hot distilled water (80 degrees to 90 
degrees C.) until 200 cc. percolate is secured, the percolate should not be clouded (absence 
of soap), and on evaporation to dryness in a tared beaker the residue should amount to not 
more than 0.2 percent of the weight of cotton used (limit of soluble salts). A blank test 
should be made with an equal quantity of the water used. 


SURGICAL GAUZE. 

Gauze cloth, otherwise known as surgical gauze, has a large use not only in 
surgery but in the arts and even in the household. 

In modern surgery a piece of sterile gauze is sometimes the only dressing em- 
ployed. The process of its manufacture is well known and is given in some 
detail in the articles heretofore cited. 

Gauze cloth in the cotton trade is known as ‘‘Cheese Cloth,” “Tobacco Cloth” 
or unbleached gauze, and is quite distinct from surgical gauze, although large 
quantities of the former are used for surgical purposes. In this country gauze is 
spun and woven solely for surgical uses by one or more makers. 

In the surgical gauze found in the market there is a variation in the length of 
the fibre, the size and weight of the thread from which the gauze is woven, also a 
variation in the yardage per pound and in other physical and chemical character- 
istics. 

In some samples of gauze in the market there will be found certain dressings 
or loadings added to improve the appearance, to increase the weight, as well as to 
assist in holding the gauze out to its full width and length. 

In the cotton trade woven fabrics of the character of gauze are standardized 
by taking a square inch and counting the number of threads. For example, a 
high grade gauze carrying forty longitudinal and forty-four cross threads per 
square inch, carries eighty-four inches of thread. 
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Fabrics of this character are made in something like twenty grades beginning 
with gauze carrying twenty threads by ten, or thirty threads per square inch. 

Much of the surgical gauze in the market will be found not to be fully thirty-six 
inches in width. This is accounted for by the fact that these goods are woven in 
the gray thirty-six inches wide, and it is not practicable to bleach the goods, render 
them absorbent, and retain their full width. The usual variation is about one inch 
per vard; in other words, the average width will be found to be about thirty-five 
inches. 

The following table shows the threads per inch, the average vardage per pound 
of the best known grades of surgical gauze: 


SURGICAL GAUZE. 


Threads per Inch. Yards per Pound. 
44 x 40 9.38 
32 x 36 14.81 
28 x 24 16.00 
24 x 20 18.83 
20 x 14 23.20 


The Bureau of Municipal Research of New York City has made an attempt to 
secure uniformity in the supplies for the various departments of the City of New 
York. They have adopted a standard requirement for surgical gauze as follows: 

The gauze shall count in the finished state not less than the total number of threads per 
square inch specified, shall not exceed the yardage per pound specified, and it shall be ac- 
ceptable by the Bureau as first quality in every respect. Gauze delivered under these speci- 
fications shall be made from clean, white, long cotton fibre, fully bleached and absorbent, 
of soft finish, and upon extraction with acidulated water (2 percent Hydrochloric Acid) it 
shall show a loss of not more than 1 percent, and shall show no reaction for starch, soap, 


dextrin, glue or other filling. 


The object of the foregoing test—extraction with acidulated water—is to prevent 
the addition of starch, soap, dextrin, or glue for making weight, increasing the 
apparent size of thread, etc. 

The following test for Surgical Gauze was worked out in conjunction with the 
Medical Supply Department of the U. S. Army. 


PLAIN ABSORBENT GAUZE. 

The gauze must be free from loading material and visible particles other than 
cotton, and be colorless. 

Two yards boiled in 500 cc. of distilled water for one-half hour, boiling dis- 
tilled water being added at intervals, to replace that lost by evaporation, the water 
pressed out, rinsed with sufficient boiling distilled water to measure 505 cc. cooled 
to 25° C., and made up to 500 cc. with distilled water at 25° C., shall yield a 
turbidity not more than that produced by 0.030 gram of infusorial earth (passed 
through a 200-mesh sieve) well shaken in 500 cc. of distilled water in a colorless 
glass bottle, when examined by transmitted light. 

Two yards boiled in 500 cc. neutral distilled water for one-half hour, boiling 
distilled water being added at intervals to replace that lost by evaporation, the 
water pressed out, cooled to 25° C., and divided into two equal parts; one part 
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shall be neutral to three drops of phenolphthalein test solution, the other to one 
drop of methyl orange test solution. 

Two yards boiled in 500 cc. distilled water for one-half hour, boiling distilled 
water being added at intervals to keep the volume at the original quantity, the 
water pressed out and rinsing twice with 250 cc. portions of boiling distilled 
water, the water pressed out and the total volume evaporated to dryness in a 
platinum dish and kept at 100° C. until constant in weight, shall yield not more 
than 0.13% by weight of residue, of which not more than 0.045% shall be in- 
organic. 

One yard extracted with 95 per cent ethyl alcohol in a Soxhlet extractor for five 
hours shall yield a solid extract, when dried at 100° C. of not more than 0.55% 
by weight. 

One yard extracted with ethyl ether in a Soxhlet extractor for five hours shall 
yield a solid extract when dried at 100° C. of not more than 0.55% by weight. 

One yard incinerated in a platinum crucible shall yield not more than 0.55% 
by weight of ash, containing potassium, sodium, magnesium, calcium, iron and 
aluminum, which were originally in combination with hydrochloric, sulphuric and 
phosphoric acids. 

One yard folded into a square, the surface of which measures sixteen square 
inches, with the loose ends loosely joined by No. 30 white cotton thread, when 
held nearly in contact with the surface of distilled water and dropped thereon, 
at 25° C. temperature shall be completely submerged in five seconds. 


LABORATORIES OF JOHNSON & JoHNSON, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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QUIZZES, TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS.* 
H. V. ARNY. 

Irom the early college days of the writer, he has heard arguments against final 
examinations as an essential part of the college course. He has heard that 
passing an examination is no criterion of the ability of the student; that a bright 
lad can “cram” up enough information during the few weeks prior to the exami- 
nation to pass that ordeal with flying colors: while a conscientious student who 
knows infinitely more than the “crammer,” may become “rattled’”’ and do poorly 
under the same test. There have come to him statements that the examination 
questions are made up of a lot of disjointed facts, many of which are of no im- 
portance to the candidate in after-life; that far better would it be to watch the 
student day by day and graduate him on his record rather than on the marking 
of his answers to a batch of several hundred questions fired at him on a hot day 
in May or June. 

These arguments appealed to the writer in his less mature years, but the more 
he has studied the question the more he sees how shallow is the logic of those 
who would abolish examinations. 

In fact, the movement is a symptom of that dangerous fallacy prevailing in this, 
“the childrens’ age,” as it is fondly dubbed by its advocates. The precious little 
ones must be permitted to follow individual tendencies unhampered by adult 
meddling. In order that the child develop into a free agent, a thinker who thinks 
for himself, he must not be hedged in by rules that were pronounced essential by 
our grandparents and by the Holy Writ. 

This pernicious doctrine pervades our entire educational system, grammar 
duty” seems 


school, high school and college, so that now the mighty word 
eclipsed by the softer one “inclination” and the onlooker wonders where it will 
end. In these very days we have before us the illustration of the fruition of un- 
trammeled individualistic childhood in a rich young man who has spent seven 
years and a big slice of a huge fortune in getting out of an asylum for the criminal 
insane. But to quit moralizing and to turn to our mutton, the final examination 
is the greatest incentive to work that is found in the college course and can be 
abandoned only if similar examinations are held throughout the year. 

We will discuss later the relative value of tests and final examinations and at 
this place will consider the need of the written examination itself. 

As to the claim that the passage of an examination is merely a feat in the art 
of “cramming,” we will inquire whether those advocating the abolition of exami- 


* Read before Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., San Francisco Meeting. 
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nations discountenance all memorizing on the part of the pupil? To cite what 
was said by the writer on another occasion : 

“There are a tremendous number of facts that should be learned by students, 
despite statements to the contrary on the part of those of our teachers who pro- 
mulgate the doctrine that learning should be a plethora of observation and a 
paucity of memory work, and I venture to go so far as to say that the reason 
some of the exponents of this idea are great, is because their minds are stored 
with information beyond their fellows—and that gotten as much under the mid- 
night lamp as in the laboratory.” 

As to the criticism that examinations mean squeezing out of facts of little 
service in every-day pharmacy; facts that are forgotten so soon as the examina- 
tion is over; the question depends largely on the character of the examination. 
To expect a man to know the solubility of quinine salicylate in water and in alco- 
hol is absurd, but to expect him to know the solubility of potassium iodide in 
water and of iodine in alcohol is entirely proper; since the latter information 
should be at hand on almost every day of prescription experience. 

To use a simile taken from drug store experience, there are in every pharmacy, 
hundreds of articles for which there is scarcely a call in a year. Of course, 
these things can be card-catalogued, but after all, is not the most valuable man 
in the store the one whose memory is “long” enough to find these things on the 
instant, without recourse to the catalogue? It is a dictum in business that the 
man who has the most facts on his finger tips is more useful than one who has 
to “look it up” almost every time a question is asked him. 

Hence the tremendous value of preparing for a final examination after one has 
spent the college years in acquiring knowledge by absorption. But one phase of 
study is essential to the other. The man who leaves all of his studying for the 
final cram has a poor mental equipment after the examination is over; but the 
man who “bones” for the final examination, after rational study during the col- 
lege term clinches the facts so that they cannot wholly get away from him in 
after life. 

But final examinations are but one of several means that the teacher should 
employ in forcing his pupils to do their very best. In fact, were final examina- 
tions the only way of getting students to work, the writer would be tempted to 
join the anti-examination ranks and to urge that haphazard absorption was the 
best means of acquiring knowledge. Students must be prodded every week, if 
not every day, of the college course, else the best of them will lag in their studies. 
The two ways to stimulate them to further effort are quizzes and tests. 

As to quizzes every man who has spent time in college knows what they mean. 
A group of twenty-five to fifty students in a room with an instructor at the desk. 
Mr. Jones is called upon to recite and the rest either sleep or fool around, while 
Jones fishes about in the recesses of his mind for the answer. If Smith, Jones’ 
neighbor is bright, the answer is apt to come from Smith or his book via Jones’ 
lips. If the teacher is keen, the digression is detected and the class is regaled 
for five minutes with a “dressing down” of Smith. If the teacher is dull, the 
game is not detected and Jones gets a “perfect” mark for Smith’s answer. 

The writer has studied the quiz system both as a student and as a teacher, and 
ach year he becomes more and more convinced of the utter futility of the oral 
quiz, either as a means of instruction or as incentive to study. 
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Each year he endeavors to put more and more of his quiz work upon the 
basis of written tests, for in these he finds the fairest, the most practical method 
of making students work. Of course, in large institutions the marking of sev- 
eral hundred test papers each week means a vast amount of work on the part of 
the instructor upon whom the task falls. It might be added that the chief object 
of this paper is to suggest to those in charge of the administration of college work, 
to see that the marking of answers to tests be made the daily—not nightly—rou- 
tine work of the instructors. 

One cannot blame an instructor who is given enough duties to keep him busy 
all day, if he is not enthusiastic about spending his evenings marking test papers. 
Nor is it surprising that following the line of least resistance, the oral quizzes 
go on to the amusement, if not to instruction, of the students they are supposed 
to benefit. 

The writer thinks that in a pharmacy college the quiz hours should be devoted 
largely to written tests. He feels that each student should get a pharmacy test 
one week, a chemistry test the following week, a materia medica or botany test 
the third week, getting back to the pharmacy test the fourth week. In each de- 
partment the quiz hour should be allotted something in this style: the holding of 
a test one week, the explanation of the test the next week; possibly an oral quiz 
the third week; while on the fourth week, a written test is again in order. 

Should such a schedule obtain, the student must study during every week of 
his course and he can see week by week his chances of promotion; and if a man 
getting fifty to sixty percent in his tests cannot see that he is doomed to failure 
at the final examination unless he is willing to knuckle down to hard work, he 
has no one but himself to blame when success is not his. 

If the plan of making tests an official part of the instruction prevails; if they 
are declared as essential to the well-being of the student as are the lectures and 
the laboratory courses; if they are given regular places upon the schedule and if 
the marking of the answers is considered as a part of the daily routine of the 
instructor in charge, the need for final examinations will become less and less 
until the importance of that now essential part of college instruction will finally 
reach the vanishing point and those advocating the abolition of the final exami- 
nation will have their way. 


PROVIDING NEEDED EDUCATION.* 


ROBERT P. FISCHELIS, B. SC., PHAR D. 


Providing education or rather post-graduate education is one of the professed 
functions of the American Pharmaceutical Association and in order to properly 
carry out such education, the Association has adopted the “extension” idea 
through its monthly journal and the Yearbook, both of which reach every mem- 
ber of the Association. 

Without a doubt the needs of the members, as far as keeping in touch with 
pharmaceutical progress is concerned, are thus well taken care of; but there is 


* Read before Section on Education and Legislation, San Francisco Meeting. 
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a huge possibility for doing educational work which the Association is overlook- 
ing and which, if properly looked after, would, in the opinion of the author of 
this paper, bring considerable credit to the Association as a whole and indirectly 
to every member. 

Pharmacy and pharmacists have too long been the subjects of many miscon- 
ceptions on the part of the lay public and it is time that the public should be 
educated to respect the pharmacist and his profession even as it has been taught 
to respect the physician and the practice of medicine. 

No one will dispute that most of the “stories” implicating the entire drug trade 
in the dope traffic and other nefarious business originate in the public press, and 
when such “stories” appear, they are scarcely if ever replied to with the true 
facts by the members of the profession which is thus unjustly attacked. 

The remedy for this condition is not as difficult as it may at first appear, al- 
though it may at times prove to be a slow process. It simply requires a further 
extension of our system of education such as the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association has been carrying on with increasing success for several years. 

The plan followed by the Association mentioned is briefly this: Selecting from 
each issue of the Journal a number of articles which have a news value to the 
general public, printing them on sheets of paper which can be conveniently folded 
and wrapped and mailing these so-called “Press Bulletins’ to newspapers. If 
the articles selected for the “Press Bulletin” are short, as they originally appear 
in the Journal, they are printed in full and if too long they are abstracted. The 
phrase, “says the Journal of the American Medical Association,” is inserted at 
some convenient place and the article as sent out is in such shape as to require 
very little if any editing by the newspaper men. 

In the report on public education submitted at the 1915 convention of the 
American Medical Association, the following reference is made to the “Press 
Sulletin”’ : 

“The newspapers of the country are showing an increasing tendency to utilize 
this material and to credit the Association and the medical profession with sin- 
cerity and disinterestedness in its educational efforts. In January, the secretary, 
at the direction of the general manager, sent to each of the 4,912 names on the 
mailing list of the Bulletin a return postal card asking them to indicate whether 
they desired the Bulletin sent to them for the coming year; 2,302 replies were re- 
ceived, of which 102 asked to have the Bulletin stoppd and2,200 asked to have it 
continued. As this is the first time that any expression of opinion has been 
asked for, this evidence of a desire on the part of 45 percent of the newspapers 
on the list to have the Bulletin continued is ample evidence of its value.” 


What the Journal of the American Medical Association can do along these lines, 
can also be done by the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The more real pharmaceutical news and information we furnish the news- 
paper men, the less sensational rot about pharmacy will they have space for. 
Modern successful newspapers want to publish correct information, and the chief 
reason why they are unable to do so in many instances is because some inexperi- 
enced reporter is assigned to a technical field which he cannot handle intelligently. 
“Press Bulletins” will in a large measure overcome this difficulty. 

Of course, a judicious censorship would have to be exercised by our editor in 
preparing these bulletins. 
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Many of the editorials appearing in the Journal of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, are well worth the layman’s consideration and would go far 
toward setting pharmacy right with the public on a good many questions affecting 
both, but we cannot expect the busy editor of a daily paper to read our journal 
and thus get our point of view. 

As for the papers, the argument will probably be advanced that they are too 
long for bulletin purposes, and that it would take too much of our editor’s time 
to abstract them. 

If the by-laws of this Association were lived up to in regard to the presenta- 
tion of papers, an abstract would be prepared and handed in before the meeting, 
for Chapter X, Article III, of the by-laws, specifically states: 

“Any person desiring to submit a paper to the Association’ shall present to the 
Chairman of the particular section to which it refers, at least ten days prior to 
the meeting, an abstract of said paper, indicative of its contents, and consisting 
of not less than fifty or more than two hundred words. This abstract shall be 
printed as a part of the program.” 


An abstract of from fifty to two hundred words would be just about what 
would be required for the “Press Bulletin.” 

The custom of most scientific associations is to print abstracts of all or nearly 
all papers presented at their annual meetings in the issue of the Journal which 
immediately precedes the date of the meeting. This gives other members an 
opportunity to prepare for the discussion upon any paper that is to be presented. 

It was doubtless intended by the framers of our by-laws that a similar arrange- 
ment should be followed by this Association and the abstracts prepared in ac- 
cordance with the rules would thus answer the two-fold purpose of providing 
better discussions at the meetings and material for the “Press Bulletins.” 


COGPERATION A NECESSITY.* 
Wuy SHoutp THERE Not Be Activity BETWEEN THE MEDICAL AND PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL PROFESSIONS IN THIS DIRECTION? 
JOSEPH P. REMINGTON, PH. M. 

Codperation, as we all know, is the act of working together to one end, and it 
would seem that the purpose of saving life, ameliorating suffering and promoting 
restoration to health are the principal objects of the medical and pharmaceutical 
professions. Cooperation has not always been the rule in the past, and there 
have been instances of open hostility between the professions recorded in his- 
tory. The causes are not hard to determine. 

Pharmacy was originally a part of medicine, but this was centuries ago and 
the word “apothecary” is frequently found in the Bible. When the medical pro- 


*Recommendation adopted. 


* Read at Joint Session of the Section on Education and Legislation, Conference of Phar- 
maceutical Faculties and National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 
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fession became divided and various cults or so-called “schools” of medicine came 
into vogue, solidarity was out of the question. The enormous growth of quack 
remedies had a most injurious effect in widening the differences between the doc- 
tor and the druggist. Sales agents of manufacturing pharmaceutical houses who 
introduce new medicines directly to the physician, and the dispensing of medi- 
cines directly to the patient by the doctor have provoked retaliation on the part 
of the druggist, and the cry is heard all over the land that doctors no longer 
write prescriptions. This, of course, is not literally true, but only partially so. 
This has had an unfortunate outcome and cases are easily cited where pharmacists 
have trenched upon the domain of the physician and have given advice to patients 
entering their stores, oftentimes with serious effects, for the pharmacist is not by 
training or education fitted to give medical advice or diagnose a case. We now 
see modern pharmacists in our large cities and towns and elsewhere supplying 
goods of a general character which cannot be classed under medicines or which 
especially aid in the cure of disease. These facts are well known. The patient 
who is sure to look out for the saving of expense frequently reads the advertise- 
ment of ready-made medicines, and, assisted often by the druggist, is induced to 
try the “cure-all.” Proprietary medicines are not all inefficient. At the present 
time they are more unpopular than they ever have been, largely because the news- 
papers and public prints are educating the public to the iniquities of the advertis- 
ing of these proprietaries. Physicians who write prescriptions largely in their 
practice do not as a rule like to enter a drug store which displays advertising 
cards, almanacs, dodgers, etc., recommending all kinds of medicines which claim 
to cure all kinds of diseased conditions. 

A prominent physician of Philadelphia some years ago was treating a patient 
for rheumatism. The patient was well-to-do and perfectly able to engage the 
services of a physician. The doctor wrote a prescription, handed it te her, and 
directed her to an ethical pharmacist to have it filled. The woman had been 
buying coal oil, liquid glue, castor oil, paints, window glass, putty, etc., at low 
rates from a druggist who was rated as a wholesaler dealer in drugs. He did 
not hesitate, however, to put up prescriptions or sell anything. Upon the marble 
counter immediately in front of where she stood there was a pile of what are 
known as dodgers,—single sheets of paper of the cheapest character exploiting a 
remedy for rheumatism. The clerk in the store wrapped up the prescription 
bottle, containing a liniment, in one of these paper dodgers. It happened to be 
an advertisement of an oil largely used, with the front name of a saint. Arriving 
home, the patient used the doctor’s liniment for several days with no immediate 
improvement. She had saved the dodger and, turning to it, she found that the 
quack medicine promised immediate relief. She went back to her druggist 
friend, procured a bottle, and the druggist chuckled at the success of his “‘silent 
salesman.” There was a terrible time when the woman visited the doctor and 
refused to pay his bill, saying that if he could not make a better oil than the stuff 
that she could get which was so largely advertised, she would not only not pay 
her bill, but never go near him again. These facts were related to me personally 
by Dr. Atlee, who complained bitterly of the druggist and at the next County 
Medical Society meeting he proceeded to air his grievances before that body. 
Nothing ever came of it, however, as the druggist had not committed a legal 
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mistake, and it was not worth making a test case. Naturally, codperation did 
not exist under such circumstances. Neither the doctor nor the druggist is living 
at present, but the druggist’s business dwindled away, while the doctor’s practice 
increased and he afterwards spoke of the incident as a joke on himself. 

There are drug stores here and there which contain no patent medicine adver- 
tisements ; there are many others which keep patent medicines, but they are out of 
sight and never displayed, simply because the proprietor regards it as bad busi- 
ness policy to encourage the sale of such proprietaries. The general ground 
which is taken by the druggists who sell proprietaries is that they are in the drug 
business. They believe that the public should get medicines from medicine 
stores. The druggist is compelled to give a State Examining Board proof of his 
fitness to dispense medicines. He spends considerable money and time in getting 
a diploma from a college of pharmacy. If the public cannot get medicines that 
they want from him, they will go elsewhere—possibly to a department store. As 
the prescription business has fallen away, the druggist adds to his stock many 
articles void of medicinal action, as kodaks, fishing tackle, fountain pens, ete. 
On general principle the public does not object; but the doctor cannot very well 
find a legitimate way of increasing his revenue. He is supposed to stay in his 
office and wait for patients when he is not out visiting the sick. He says, “The 
druggist is selling all kinds of medicines to his patients and counter-prescribing. 
Now why cannot I lay in a stock of tablets and other medicines and sell or give 


~s 


them to my patients?’ Many times he can, and he works off the samples left 
by the agents of manufacturers, and, if he is criticised for this, he states that he 
cannot trust the druggist to fill his prescriptions accurately. 

On the other hand, the druggist charges the physician with often giving his 
patient something that he has in stock and which is only pretty near what he 
ought to give, and he makes the disease fit the medicine. This represents the 
problems which exist at the present time and which have existed for many years. 

Again, many pharmacists have tried from time to time to conduct a pharmacy 
strictly along the lines of catering to physicians only to find that support from 
the medical profession is very luke-warm, with the result that money is lost con- 
tinually. 

It would seem that the time is ripe for active cooperation between the two 
professions. The well educated pharmacist can prepare special medicines with 
combinations of ingredients which the doctor with the assistance of the pharma- 
cist knows will suit a particular case which the doctor is treating. The patient 
has the right to expect, if he pays the doctor’s fee, to get something to relieve his 
suffering which embodies all the knowledge and experience possessed by the doc- 
tor. Nothing disgusts a patient more than to find that the doctor has prescribed 
one of the largely advertised patent medicines which the patient knew all about 
before he went to the doctor’s office. He pays three or four dollars for profes- 
sional advice, but advice has already been given him in print on the advertise- 
ment or label of the patent medicine, and which he has read frequently in street 
cars or on the sides of barns. He thinks finally that the statements are highly 
colored, and hence he goes to a physician for a real, unbiased opinion and a 
prescription fitted exactly for his case. 


If a propaganda could be started in favor of more prescription writing one of 
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the best arguments that | have used is that a doctor changes his medicine fre- 
quently, because of the stages which are well marked in a patient’s condition. In 
treating the various fevers which are so common, the medicine which is at first 
used must be adapted to the patient’s condition, and if the patient does not im- 
prove, he must modify or change the prescription entirely. Again, when the 
patient is convalescent, it would be highly improper to continue the medicine 
which was given at the on-set of the attack. The formula for a patent medicine 
never changes and the patient is not likely to get well if he takes the proprietary 
continuously during the progress of the disease. One never sees a cautionary 
notice on a patent medicine that if after trying a few doses it does not cure, one 
should call in a physician. The label rarely or never admits that it can fail and 
yet a life may be sacrificed if a good physician is not engaged and the medicine 
is not changed from time to time. <A life is worth more than dollars 

It seemes at the present time that physicians and pharmacists should join hands 
and assist each other. Many physicians are using the preparations of the United 
States Pharmacopeeia and National Formulary and are getting excellent results. 
The National Association of Retail Druggists have been engaged for years in 
bringing about better relations between the professions by visiting physicians and 
endeavoring to influence them to use official preparations. It is undoubtedly true 
that if physicians would prescribe in general practice such official preparations as 
they can, leaving the prescribing of proprietaries and synthetics to special cases, 
much good would be accomplished. 

If our medical collegs and universities would invite lecturers on pharmaceutical 
subjects to give to our medical students courses in modern pharmacy, the student 
would be at least helped in his medical practice, after he graduated, to understand 
and know the properties aiid doses of medicines that should be procurable at any 
drug store. 

This is one way of promoting codperation with the practice of medicine assailed 
on all sides by what are known as irregular practitioners. There could be a re- 
vival which would result in much good. 

It might be possible for the American Pharmaceutical Association to appoint 
a commission consisting of physicians and pharmacists who would issue a well- 
worded circular: asking co6peration on both sides. 
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FORMALDEHYZED CAPSULES.* 


WILBUR L. SCOVILLE. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that formaldehyde hardens gelatin solu- 
tion, and in the course of a short time renders it insoluble in water. Within 
a few years there have appeared articles in pharmaceutical journals stating 
that gelatin capsules treated with formaldehyde were suitable for use as 
enteric capsules, i. e., as capsules which would pass through the stomach un- 
changed but would dissolve in the intestines. In most instances, the writers 
have given no specific formula for treating the capsules, nor have they stated 
the strength of formaldehyde which should be used or the length of time that 
the capsules should be treated. 

One writer, however, directed that the capsules should be immersed in a 
ten percent solution of formaldehyde for five minutes. 

The value of this treatment will be pointed out later. 

Gelatin capsules and pearls containing medicaments, which have been 
treated with formaldehyde, have appeared on the market, and claim to be 
enteric. Whether there is very much demand for these the writer does not 
know, but they attracted the attention of medical men, and have received 
some endorsement. 

It has seemed worth while, therefore, to test the method and to find the con- 
ditions most suitable for producing desirable results in treating gelatin cap- 
sules; so a little more than three years ago a series of experiments were made 
for this purpose. 

It was quickly found that strong solutions of formaldehyde were not suit- 
able because they produced a capsule which would not dissolve in a weakly- 
alkaline solution within 24 hours. 

The treated capsules were tested by immersing them in 0.3 percent hydro- 
chloric acid containing a little pepsin, and kept at a temperature of 37° to 
38° C. The aim was to produce a capsule which would remain unbroken in 
this acid solution for at least three hours, but which would dissolve or disin- 
tegrate in a 0.5 percent solution of monohydrated sodium carbonate within three 
to five hours, at a temperature of 37° to 38° C. 

Since the experiments were made mostly on filled capsules of the elastic or 
soft variety, the treatment consisted in immersing the capsules in formalde- 
hyde solution of definite strength for a definite period of time, then draining 
and drying them without washing. 

Ten percent solutions of formaldehyde were employed for the first experi- 


* Read before the Detroit Branch of the A. Ph. A., September 17, 1915. 
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ments, and immersion was made for periods varying from 30 minutes to one 
minute, 

All capsules so treated proved to be insoluble in either the artificial gastric 
or intestinal juice, and were unsuited for enteric purposes. Weaker solutions 
gave better results, and after preliminary tests covering several weeks of time, 
an aqueous solution containing one percent of (absolute) formaldehyde was 
found to be the most suitable strength for the purpose. <A further series of 
tests showed that the time that the capsules remain in such a solution is an im- 
portant factor. It was soon learned that if the capsules were allowed to remain 
in the solution more than six minutes, they would not dissolve, nor soften suffi- 
ciently to break, in the alkaline solution in three hours. 

It was next learned that the action of the formaldehyde on the gelatin is 
slow and that it continues after the capsules have dried. Thus-treated cap- 
sules which tested satisfactorily the day after they were made, were found to 
be very unsatisfactory a week later. ‘That is they dissolved in the first test in 
the alkaline solution within two or three hours, but remained intact in it for 
three to five hours in the second test. 

Experiments were therefore made in which the capsules were immersed for 
5, 44, 4, 3, 3, 24%, 2, 114 and 1 minutes respectively. 

On testing the next day it was found that all of these dissolved in the acid 
solution within one hour, and were therefore not enteric; but a month later 
the same capsules all resisted the acid solution for three or more hours, and 
those which had been treated more than 314 minutes resisted the alkaline solution 
for 3 hours, while those treated 3 minutes or less broke or dissolved in the alka- 
line solution within three hours. 

Two months later the tests were again repeated, and none of them were 
soluble in the alkaline solution in three hours, though a few broke. 

These experiments showed that for the above treatments the action of the 
capsules could be relied upon for short periods of time, but they were useless 
for enteric purposes until a few days after treatment, and also after about two 
months’ time. 

Alcoholic solutions of formaldehyde were then tried, but did not prove sat- 
isfactory, the capsules breaking up and dissolving in the acid solution almost 
as quickly as the untreated capsules, even after five minutes’ treatment in a 
5 percent formaldehyde solution. 

Another series of experiments was then made with 1 percent aqueous for- 
maldehyde solution, the capsules being macerated for 60 seconds, 45 seconds, 
30 seconds and 15 seconds respectively. Tested three days after treatment, all 
of these dissolved in the acid solution. After standing two weeks those which 
had been treated 15 and 30 seconds partly broke in acid solution within three 
hours, while the others resisted for three hours. All dissolved in the alkaline 
solution within cne-half to two hours. Monthly tests on these during the first 
five months showed them all to be satisfactory for enteric use after the first 
month. 

At the end of a year, those treated for 15, 30 and 45 seconds were still satis- 
factory, resisting the acid solution for three hours but dissolving in the alkaline 
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solution within three hours; the cthers were not soluble in the alkaline solution 
in three and one-half hours. 

This seemed to prove that treatment of the capsules for 30 seconds by a one 
percent formaldehyde solution, at ordinary temperature, produces a satisfactory 
enteric capsule. But two years later, or three years after the capsules were so 
treated, they were found to be entirely insoluble in either the acid or alkaline 
liquids after nineteen hours. In the alkaline solution the capsules swelled and 
softened, but none broke. Those treated for 15 seconds acted similarly. 

The inevitable conclusion is that the treatment of gelatin capsules with for- 
maldehyde solution for enteric purposes has only a limited value. 

For general prescription practice its value is limited by the fact that the 
capsules either co not become enteric for several days after treatment, or else 
become insoluble and unfit for use after three or four days. 

If it be practical to prepare the capsules two weeks in advance of their use, 
then all that is needed is to immerse them in a one percent aqueous formaldehyde 
solution for 30 seconds, drain them quickly and dry them, then store for two 
weeks before using. Capsules so treated should not be employed after about a 
year, because they become wholly insoluble. 

Within these limits the capsules have proved satisfactory both by tests in vitro 
and by chemical use. But it should not be forgotten that on long standing the 
capsules become wholly unfit for use. 


LABORATORY, PARKE Davis & Co. 


THE EXTEMPORANEOUS PREPARATION OF CAMPHOR 
LINIMENT. 


ROBERT WOOD TERRY. 


Having noticed the article entitled, “A Medley,” by George M. Beringer, Jr., in 
the August issue of the Journal, I would like to call your attention to a very sim- 
ple and rapid method of preparing camphor liniment. 

Mr. Beringer recommends the purchase of an almond grater to reduce the 
camphor to fine granules to which the oil is added and the mixture placed on a 
water-bath, when after fifteen minutes the camphor will be in solution, this being 
more rapid than by the official method in which coarser particles of camphor are 
used, the assumption being, presumably, that the more surface of the camphor 
exposed to the solvent action of the oil, the more rapid the solution; therefore, 
why not carry out this theory to its limit of practical application ? 

The following method I have used for three years and have prepared camphor 
liniment in less than ten minutes by this method: Place the camphor in a mortar 
and add sufficient chloroform or ether to reduce the camphor to an extremely fine 
powder, being sure no small lumps remain, and allow this to stand a minute with 
an ocasional stir to facilitate the spontaneous evaporation of the solvent; then, 
add a small quantity of the oil and triturate until a thoroughly homogeneous mass 
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results ; add another small portion of oil and mix again; transfer this to the bottle 
and rinse the mortar with the remainder of the oil; shake, and after standing 
three or four minutes the camphor will be in solution—provided, the camphor 
was powdered properly. Alcohol must not be used in powdering the camphor 
as this evaporates slowly as compared to the ether or chloroform, and, being 
almost insoluble in cotton-seed oil, it produces an undesirable cloudiness in the 
finished product. 

Always weigh the oil unless its exact specific gravity is known. This will 
insure the finished product being the required strength. 

The trace of chloroform or ether remaining will be of no importance and I can 
see no objection to this feature. 

Another advantage of this process is that no camphor is volatilized resulting 
from the heating on a water-bath—a factor which might account for a weak 
preparation. 

This method is not as good as the official method when camphor liniment is 
intended to be used for a subcutaneous injection, wherein the heating would tend 
to sterilize the oil, a desirable feature. So little camphor liniment is used for this 
purpose, and especially since ampuls of this preparation are on the market, that 
it would not be practical to prepare it by the official process just for this reason. 

Before writing this article, I tried to find some mention of this method in print. 
The only mention found was that in Parrish’s Treatise on Pharmacy, by Wie- 
gand, 1884, page 808, which I will quote: “It is made very readily by reducing 
the camphor to powder with a small quantity of ether, and when thus divided a 
little more ether is added, which forms to a pasty consistence, when it will mix 
with great readiness with the oil. A slight exposure to the air in a shallow ves- 
sel removes every trace of ether.” 
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Proceedings of the Council 
Second Session, 1914-1915* 




















The second session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 1914-15 
was held at the Hotel Bellevue, San Francisco, Cal., on Monday, August 9, 1915, at 9:30 
a. m., Chairman E. G. Eberle in the chair. 

Present: Messrs. Alpers, C. E. Caspari, Claus, Dawson, Day, Eberle, Engelhardt, England, 
Freericks, Godding, Hynson, Koch, Mayo, Osseward, Snow, Thiesing, Whelpley and Wulling. 

On motion of J. G. Godding, seconded by J. H. Dawson, the reading of the minutes of the 
first session of the Council for 1914-15, and the Council Letters issued since this date, was 
dispensed with. 

Applications for membership, from Nos. 257 to 283, inclusive, were presented as follows, 
and the applicants elected: 

No. 257. Philippe J. Begin, 103 Water St., Augusta, Maine, rec. by M. L. Porter and A. W. 
Meserve ; : . 

No. 258. Roy Edward Mann, 84 S. Main St., Brewer, Maine, rec. by A. W. Meserve and 
M. L. Porter. ; ; 

No. 259. George W. Rankin, 107 Congress St., Portland, Maine, rec. by A. W. Meserve 
and M. L. Porter. 

No. 260. Harley Roscoe Alden, 4 Lisbon St., Lewiston, Maine, rec. by M. L. Porter and 
A. W. Meserve. 2 

No. 261. John Milton Groff, Cynwyd, Pa., rec. by J. W. Sturmer and F. E. Stewart. 

No. 262. Joseph R. Sutter, 307 N. 3d St., Burlington, Iowa, rec. by George H. Schafer and 
j. H.. At. 

No. 263. Samuel Honigberg, 831 Chambers St., St. Louis, Mo., rec. by H. M. Whelpley 
and J. W. Mackelden. 

No. 264. Charles M. Twining, The Cutler Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., rec. by Fred I. 
Lackenbach and J. W. England. , 

No. 265. John W. Donaldson, 840 W. 27th St., Indianapolis, Ind., rec. by F. W. Meissner 
and Frank H. Carter. 

No. 266. John Harper, 311 Main St., Great Barrington, Mass., rec. by John G. Godding 
and Theodore J. Bradley. 

No. 267. George Milton McEckron, Monnett, Mo., rec. by Minnie M. Whitney and D. V. 
Whitney. 

No. 268. Laird J. Stabler, 1122 W. 30th St., Los Angeles, Cal., rec. by Clyde M. Snow 
and Wm. B. Day. 

No. 269. Wortley Fuller Rudd, 120 Corvardin Ave., Richmond, Va., rec. by Wm. B. Day 
and A. Bolenbaugh. ; 

No. 270. Teodoredo M. Gutierrez Gonzales, Libertad No. 75, Holguin, Cuba, rec. by Jose 

Alacan and J. G. Diaz. 

No. 271. Alfred Richard Trimbach, 158 Horton St., Lewiston, Maine, rec. by Theodore J. 
Bradley and John G. Godding. 


No. 272. Malcolm Earl Wilson, Sardis, Miss., rec. by H. M. Faser and Wm. B. Day. 

No. 273. _ Hugo O. Peterson, 1921 Elliott Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn., rec. by E. L. New- 
comb and F. J. Wulling. 

No. 274. Virgil T. McCroskey, 206 Main St., Colfax, Wash., rec. by C. W. Johnson and 

Edith Hindman. 

No. 275. Fred D. Marr, 1124 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash., rec. by C. W. Johnson and C. 


Osseward. 

No. 276. Edwin T. Bodin, Bay City, Mich., rec. by H. C. Christensen and Wm. B. Day. 

No. 277. William Thomas Whitlock, 423 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash., rec. by C. Osse- 
ward and H. E. Holmes. 

No. 278. Reuben J. Botkin, 138 West 31st St., Bayonne, N. J., rec. by Otto Raubenheimer 
and Luke C. Hines. 

No. 279. Morris Tobias, 56 Ave. B., New York, N. Y., rec. by Otto Raubenheimer and 
Luke C. Hines. 





* The first session of the Council for 1914-15 was held at Detroit, Mich., on August 29, 1914. 
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No. 280. Robert J. Frick, 634 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky., rec. by Linwood A. Brown and 
C.. -&. Porter. 

No. 281. Charles Philip Valentine, 1511 Railroad St., Helena, Montana, rec. by Charles 
E. Mollet and Alexander F. Peterson. 

No. 282. August E. Staffa, 116 Rogers Ave., San Antonio, Texas, rec. by Jacob Schrodt 
and W. Cousins. 

No. 283. Pinkney McGill White, 833 N. Fremont Ave., Baltimore, Md., rec. by James A. 
Black and O. W. Muehlhause. 

[he report of the Secretary of the Council was presented as follows: 

Members of the Council: 

GENTLEMEN—The Council held one session at the Detroit (1914) meeting and has trans- 
acted business by mail since. 

Twenty-eight Council Letters have been issued, covering 83 pages, and 45 motions. 

The members elected number to date 283; the number last year by the first session of the 
Council on August 24, 1914, was 394. 

A synopsis of the motions of the Council is attached and will become a part of the records. 
The minutes up to June 21, 1915, (Council Letter No. 27), have been published in the Journal. 

The membership of the Council numbers 41, of which 17 are representatives of Local 
Branches. 

The three members of the Council elected by mail on November last, for 1915-16, were: 
Caswell A. Mayo, New York, N. Y.; F. M. Apple, Philadelphia, and Harry V. Arny, New 
York, Respectfully submitted, 

W. ENGLAND, Secretary of the Council. 
SYNOPSIS OF MOTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 1914-15. 


Motion No. 1—Election of Council Committees for 1914-15. Carried. 

Motion No. 2—Election of Members Nos. 1-2 inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 3—Authorization of Committee on Publication to Effect a Reorganization and 
to Systematize the Work. Carried. 

Motion No. 4—Election of Members Nos. 3-17, inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 5—Petition to form Detroit Branch, A. Ph. A. Carried. 

Motion No. 6—Election of Members Nos. 18-23 inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 7—Petition to form Morgantown, W. Va., Branch, A. Ph. A. Carried. 

Motion No. 8—Appropriation of $1000 for Journal and $400 for Printing, Postage and 
Stationery. Carried. 

Motion No. 9—Election of Members Nos. 24-30, inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 10—Election of Members Nos. 31-36, inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 11—Time of Holding Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, i. e.. week of August 9 to 14, inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 12—Invitation to Canadian Pharmaceutical Association to meet in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915 at about the same time as that fixed for the meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. Carried. 

Motion No. 13—Change of title of Morgantown, W. Va., Branch, A. Ph. A., to West Vir- 
ginia Branch, A. Ph. A. Carried 

Motion No. 14—Appropriation of $230.68 for stenographic services for the Detroit meet- 
ing. Carried. 

Motion No. 15—Election of Thomas F. Main as member of the Commission on Proprietary 
Medicines for term expiring 1919. 

Motion No. 16—Appointment of Dr. James H. Beal as Chairman of Commission on Pro- 
prietary Medicines. 

Motion No. 17—Extension of Invitation to Pharmaceutical Society of Japan to meet. in 
San Francisco in 1915 at the same time as the A. Ph. A. 

Motion No. 18—Election of Members Nos. 31-51, inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 19—The Committee on Finance submitted the following for approval: 


Agercetiation Proposed Budget of Appropriations for 1915. 


i Fi ye re a a eS a ct $5,500 
atv al wa Ne oars iorgSSasasad Saye aha nak RN Ao lel a ENN OS ODES 6,600 
I ra a eae is sida nawaulaiewaia $5,000 
FN EE TE eRe ne ee Eee 900 
CO) PORTAGE GEE SIRIIONEEG <.6.xojccicedcouvccccvcecvdseccepepacteper 450 


(d) Freight, drayage and miscellaneous...... pe ccie ey naan Caan 250 
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DP i i I aos is is ohn ine kee oie va des ounce sows 900 
Dia; G: GReeeee OES DCEOTEET © CUE o.oo diiine eenewccvecedcunscuecenecsens 416 
RS a a ee as ei aarp Mabe ERO CEN OHS aN Nea N aN 1,000 
Tee COE TC eee eT TEL Oe TTT TTT rere 100 
ees SE FE I COONIII sions ise as kviniccdesncnwessasssavncsavese's 100 
PS Soc eaos aulaeab shia e ede ete Oe WEAN RTS ae awe eee eleeu nee 350 
ee ee. I) 6 ce tab SG Gees SN RVERSNGNADES SU NEESER SR EO eERE RED 600 
a a Se I ois. iin hdwn nos WENN NWA ASTER ON eewaeca wes 250 
ee: BE COE ON TIEN! SURNEREIS. oie ciisiicesewsiinvedwsensceanseewwewns 100 
RSI Sy, TERRE IEE SARE NE of aera er Pl ae mt Re yf ee er re ee 2,500 
a BON og nnn a canny wadiuncsthnsarepireneasektubeweeuNens wee hesm 50 
ec , GI, hens. corwucenaven os kin bes ocnksoaeswehedyneed cee eN tone peaed 50 
De Se. en e-Book ida Wa nsw eas SaNlocwCeueavewenwehawaenne 50 
Dec. BE, Pees SPPUI Te CONE. on ainsi. ok do oivceenie dd discassinwsesecvenseen 200 
ee I De ee ee ee rr rer 35 
PIO. 50. SCC OR SCAN TOBOIS. occ css ic oscinssdnwdeientecnenesseemensonsions 2! 
MO. 70, Sectsel Gn Pawcaios BNA LePISAOR. 6 sensi iccscecccesrnsawstnewesetesee 25 
me. De: «Seeetenn i Sere ROTO 55 .n a v.cs oicivsics sc cdwesawseees caeeseescoes 25 
No. 21. Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing............-2..0e0eeeeeeeee 25 
Ne. $8. Section on Historical Pharmacy. ........scccccscsccccsescecscccccecvsesss 50 
No. 23. Committee on Pharmacopeeias and Formularies..............000++eee0e00% 25 
es I ne oe atom abawadiedeqgeseeedecdadebnnninns 50 
Se ek ID CNG oieinicnedinennttcdceniodreevenadevesoens 25 

$19,051 


At the Detroit (1914) meeting of the Association, the Section on Pharmacopoeias and 
Formularies was abolished, but there was created, as a subdivision of the Section on Prac- 
tical Pharmacy and Dispensing, a Committee on Pharmacopeeias and Formularies. 

Motion No. 20—Extending Invitation to Pharmaceutical Society of Japan to meet in San 
Francisco in 1915. Tabled. 

Motion No. 21—Election of Members Nos. 52-58, inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 22—Greetings to Pharmacists and Pharmaceutical Associations of other 
Nations. 

Motion No. 23—Approval of General Rules of Publication of Council Letter No. 11. 
Carried. 

Motion No. 24—Election of Albert Schneider, of San Francisco, as Local Secretary for 
1915. Carried. 

Motion No. 25—Disapproval of Proposed Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Motion No. 26—Reply to Pearson’s Magazine. Carried. 

Motion No. 27—Election of Members Nos. 59-75, inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 28—That action by the Council concerning the action of the Publication Com- 
mittee in the matter of Editorship, be deferred until the next regular meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, and that Mr. Marshall, the present Acting Editor, be given a hearing before the 
Council at that time. Not carried. 

Motion No. 29—Election of Members Nos. 78-87, inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 30—That E. C. Marshall be elected Editor of the Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. Not carried. 

Motion No. 31—That the action of the Committee on Publication in the selection of Eugene 
G. Eberle as Editor and Advertising Manager of the Journal of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, as reported in Council Letter No. 13, be ratified by the Council. Carried 

Motion No. 32—Appropriation of $100 from Centennial Fund to Prof. Edw. Kremers for 
research work on medicinal plants and cultivated and wild plants. Carried. 

Motion No. 33—Election of Members Nos. 88-101, inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 34—Approval of Action of Committee on Publication in awarding the contract 
for printing the 1913 Year Book (Volume 2) to the Eschenbach Printing Company, of Eas- 
ton, Pa. Carried 

Motion No. 35—That Mr. Marshall be paid for one week’s service in April and be given 
three weeks’ vacation with pay from April 7th at the same rate of salary he has been re- 
ceiving as Acting Editor. 

Motion No. 36—Election of Members Nos. 101-113, inclusive. Carried. 
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Motion No, 37—Award of Contract for Reporting 1915 Annual Meeting, A. Ph. A., at 
San Francisco to Lehnhardt & Co., of Chicago, IL, as per estimate submitted. 

Motion No. 38—Election of Members Nos. 114-131, inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 39—Appropriation of $50 for A. Ph. A. Buttons and Pins. Carried 

Motion No. 40—Election of Members Nos. 132-174, inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 41—Resignation of Local Secretary Albert Schneider. 

Motion No. 42—Election of John H. Dawson as Local Secretary, to succeed Local Secre- 
tary Albert Schneider, resigned. 

Motion No. 43—Approval of Program for 1915 Annual Meeting. Carried. 

Motion No. 44—Election of Members Nos. 175-215, inclusive. Carried. 

Motion No. 45—Election of Members Nos. 216-256, inclusive. Carried. 

The report of the Committee on Revision of Constitution and By-Laws was presented, 


as follows: 


Members of the Council: 

GENTLEMEN—Your Committee on Revision of Constitution and By-Laws would make the 
following recommendations : 

1. Amend Chapter I, Article II, of By-Laws, last line, changing “one month” to “three 
months.” The amended article will then read 

Article I]. The Nominating Committee shall submit the names of three persons as can- 
didates for each of the offices of President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Third Vice-President and three members of the Council. These names are to be submitted 
by the General Secretary by mail to every member of the Association, together with a request 
that the member indicate his preference on a ballot enclosed for that purpose, and return the 
same within three months after the adjournment of the annual meeting. 

2, Amend Chapter II, Article VII, adding after the word “Association” “within thirty days 
after his installation.” 

The amended article will then read: 

Article VII. He shall appoint all committees, not provided for in the By-Laws or other- 
wise directed by the Association, within thirty days after his installation. 

3. Amend Chapter VIII, Article V, of the By-Laws, first line, changing the word “five” to 
“three” and inserting the words “and state” after the word “local.” 

The amended article will then read: 

Article V. All local and state organizations of Pharmacists shall be entitled to three dele- 
gates as their representatives in the annual meeting, who, if present, become members of the 
Association on signing the Constitution and paying the annual contribution for the current 
year. Provided, that the provisions of this article shall not be so construed as to reinstate 
any member whose name shall have been dropped from the rolls for non-payment of dues, 
nor shall anyone who has been expelled from the Association be received as a delegate. All 
credentials shall be sent to the General Secretary at least two weeks in advance of the annual 
meeting. 

The subject of the membership of the House of Delegates will doubtless receive especial 
consideration at this meeting, and it will probably be well to await the decision of the Asso- 
ciation on this subject, and then modify the amendment to suit the action taken, so that there 
shall be no conflict. 

4. Amend Chapter XII, Article I, of the By-Laws, changing the words “twenty-five mem- 
bers” to “fifteen members.” 

The amended article will then read: 

Article I. Local Branches of this Association may be formed whenever it may appear that 
fifteen members of this Association, in good standing, will participate, provided that no more 
than one such branch shall be formed in any one state, province, district or territory unless 
such branches shall be formed at a point distant one hundred miles or more from any branch 
already established in the same state, province, district or territory. 

5. Amend Chapter III, Article II, fourth line, striking out the words “editing, publishing 
and distributing” and inserting in lieu thereof, the words “the distribution of.” 

The amended article will then read: 

Article II. He shall keep fair and correct minutes of the proceedings of the general ses- 
sion, and carefully preserve, on file, all reports, essays and papers of every description pre- 
sented to the Association, and shall be charged with the necessary foreign and scientific corre- 
spondence and with the distribution of the Report on the Progress of Pharmacy, under the 
direction of the Council. 

The By-Laws of the Association provide that the Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy 
shall edit the Report on the Progress of Pharmacy, and that the editing, publication and dis- 
tribution of the latter shall be under rules and regulations approved by the Council. (Chap- 


ter VI.) 
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The By-Laws of the Council provide that (Chapter IV, Article II): “The Committee on 
Publication shall have charge of the editing, publication and distribution of the Report on 
the Progress of Pharmacy and the Journal of the Association, and such other publications 
as may be issued, under the rules and regulations to be approved by the Council.” 

By the amendment above proposed, the division of we" in the publication of the Re- 
port on the Progress of Pharmacy will be clarified, i. e., the Reporter on the Progress of 
Pharmacy will edit, the Committee on Publicatoin will publish, and the General Secretary 
will distribute. 

GENERAL RULES. 

6. Rule 3. Proceedings of N. A. B. P. and A. C. P. F. in A. Ph. A. Proceedings, first line: 
Change the word “Proceedings” to “Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association.” 

The rule will then read: 

Rule 3. Proceedings of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the Ameri- 
can Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties in A. Ph. A. Journal: That space be annually 
set aside in the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association for abstracts of the 
proceedings of the meetings of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the 
American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. 

Rule 16. The Editor-in-Chief of the Journal shall be ex-officio Historian of the Associa- 
tion. 

When the Historian was first elected, which was by resolution and not by by-law, the Asso- 
ciation had no Journal and no Editor; now, it seems both fitting and logical that the Editor 
be made the Historian, and we so recommend. 


GENERAL RULES OF FINANCE. 

Rule 4. Deposits in Banks: Insert word “daily” before “deposit,” and in lieu of words 
after bank state “whenever his receipts amount to $100 or more.” 

The amended rule will then read: 

“Rule 4. Deposits in Banks. The Treasurer shall make a daily deposit in the bank when- 
ever his receipts amount to $100 or more.” 

Rule 8. Auditing of Accounts of Treasurer and General Secretary. Use word “February” 
in place of “January” on last line. 

The amended rule will then read: 

Rule 8. Auditing of Accounts of Treasurer and General Secretary. The Treasurer and 
General Secretary having thus balanced their books and made out their reports, shall place 
all such books, accounts, vouchers, etc., with the report, at the disposal of the Chairman of 
the Auditing Committee at such time and place in February of each year as said Chairman 
may direct. 

Rule 10. Meeting of Auditing Committee. Change word “January” in second line to 
“February,” and “February” in next to last line to March. 

The amended rule will then read: 

Rule 10. Meeting of Auditing Committee. There shall be a meeting of the Auditing 
Committee in February of each year, and it shall be the duty of said Committee, at such meet- 
ing, to carefully examine all the books, accounts, vouchers, funds, etc., etc., received by them; 
and previous to the first day of March following, to make a report thereon, in writing, to the 
Chairman of the Council. 

CODE OF ETHICS. 

The Code of Ethics of the American Pharmaceutical Association was first published in 
1853, and has not been published since. A copy is here attached. Changes have occurred 
during the past sixty-two years which make it desirable to change or amend some portions 
of the Code if in no other respect than phraseology. We, therefore, recommend that a spe- 
cial committee of three be appointed by the Chairman of the Council to revise the Code of 
Ethics, to report at next year’s meeting of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. W. ENcLanp, Chairman. 


CODE OF ETHICS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 

The American Pharmaceutical Association, composed of Pharmacists and Druggists through- 
out the United States, feeling a strong interest in the success and advancement of their pro- 
fession in its practical and scientific relations, and also impressed with the belief that no 
amount of knowledge and skill will protect themselves and the public from the ill effects of an 
undue competition, and temptations to gain at the expense of quality, unless they are upheld 
by high moral obligations in the path of duty, have subscribed to the following Code of Ethics 
for the government of their professional conduct. 

Art. I. As the practice of pharmacy can only become uniform by an open and candid inter- 
course being kept up between apothecaries and druggists among themselves and each other, 
by the adoption of the National Pharmacopoeia as a guide in the preparation of official medi- 
cines, by the discontinuance of secret formula and the practices arising from a quackish spirit, 
and by an encouragement of that esprit du corps which will prevent a resort to those disrepu- 
table practices arising out of an injurious and wicked competition. Therefore, the members 
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of this Association agree to uphold the use of the Pharmacopeeia in their practice; to culti- 
vate brotherly feeling among the members, and to discountenance quackery and dishonorable 
competition in their business. 

Art. IJ. As labor should have its just reward, and as the skill, knowledge and responsibil- 
ity required in the practice of pharmacy are great the remuneration of the pharmaceutist’s 
services should be proportioned to these, rather than to the market value of the preparations 
vended. The rate of charges will necessarily vary with geographical position, municipal loca- 
tion, and other circumstances of a permanent character, but a resort to intentional and un- 
necessary reduction in the rate of charges among apothecaries, with a view to gaining, at the 
expense of their brethren, is strongly discountenanced by the Association as productive of 
evil results. 

Art. III. The first duty of the apothecary, after duly preparing himself for his profession, 
being to procure good drugs and preparations (for without these his skill and knowledge are 
of small avail), he frequently has to rely on the good faith of the druggist for their selec- 
tion. Those druggists whose knowledge, skill and integrity enable them to conduct their 
business faithfully, should be encouraged, rather than those who base their claims of patronage 
on the cheapness of their articles solely. When accidentally, or otherwise, a deteriorated, or 
adulterated drug or medicine is sent to the apothecary, he should invariably return it to the 
druggist, with a statement of its defects. What is too frequently considered as a mere error 
of trade on the part of the druggist, becomes a highly culpable act when countenanced by the 
apothecary; hence, when repetitions of such frauds occur, they should be exposed for the 
benefit of the profession. A careful but firm pursuit of this course would render well-dis- 
posed druggists more careful, and deter the fraudulently inclined from a resort to their 
disreputable practices. 

Art. IV. As the practice of pharmacy is quite distinct from the practice of medicine, and 
has been found to flourish in proportion as its practitioners have confined their attention to 
its requirements; and as the conducting of the business of both professions by the same indi- 
vidual involves pecuniary temptations which are often not compatible with a conscientious 
discharge of duty; we consider that the members of this Association should discountenance 
all such professional amalgamation; and in conducting business at the counter, should avoid 
prescribing for diseases, when practicable, referring applicants for medical advice to the 
physician. We hold it as unprofessional and highly reprehensible for apothecaries to allow 
any percentage or commission to physicians on their prescriptions, as unjust to the public, and 
hurtful to the independence and self-respect of both the parties concerned. We also consider 
that the practice of some physicians (in places where good apothecaries are numerous) of 
obtaining medicines at low prices from the latter, and selling them to their patients, is not 
only unjust and unprofessional, but deserving the censure of all high-minded medical men. 

Art. V. The important influence exerted on the practice of pharmacy by the large propor- 
tion of physicians who have resigned its duties and emoluments to the apothecary, are rea- 
sons why he should seek their favorable opinion and cultivate their friendship, by earnest 
endeavors to furnish their patients with pure and well-prepared medicines. As physicians 
are liable to commit errors in writing their prescriptions, involving serious consequence to 
health and reputation if permitted to leave the shop, the apothecary should always, when he 
deems an error has been made, consult the physician before proceeding; yet in the delay 
which must necessarily occur, it is his duty, when possible, to accomplish the interview with- 
out compromising the reputation of the physician. On the other hand, when apothecaries 
commit errors involving ill consequences, the physician knowing the constant liability to error, 
should feel bound to screen them from undue censure, unless the result of a culpable negli- 
gence. 

Art. VI. As we owe a debt of gratitude to our predecessors for the researches and ob- 
servations which have so far advanced our scientific art, we hold that every apothecary and 
druggist is bound to contribute his mite towards the same fund, by noting the new ideas 
and phenomena which may occur in the course of his business, and publishing them, when of 
sufficient consequence, for the benefit of the profession. 


Recommendation No. 1 on Chapter I, Article IT, of By-Laws, was amended to read: 

Article II. The Nominating Committee shall submit the names of three persons as can- 
didates for each of the offices of President, First Vice President, Second Vice President, 
Third Vice President and three members of the Council. These names are to be submitted 
by the General Secretary by mail to every member of the Association within three months 
after he receives them, together with a request that the member indicate his preference on a 
ballot enclosed for that purpose, and return the same by mail within one month after its 
receipt. : 

The amended recommendation was approved. 

Recommendation No. 2 on Chapter II, Article VII, of By-Laws. 

W. C. Alpers moved, seconded by C. FE. Caspari, that the recommendation be approved. 
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H. P. Hynson moved, seconded by C. A. Mayo, to amend to provide that: 

Article VII. He shall appoint all committees provided for in the By-Laws at the time of 
his installation and all committees not provided for in the By-Laws within thirty days after 
his installation. 

J. H. Beal, seconded by J. A. Koch, moved as a substitute for the original article an addi- 
tional clause to read as follows: 

Article VII. He shall appoint all committees, not provided for in the By-Laws or other- 
wise directed by the Association. He shall announce the names of the appointees of such 
committees, as far as possible, at the time of his installation or within thirty days thereafter. 

[he original motion and the amendment being withdrawn, the substitute motion was 
adopted. 

Recommendation No. 3 on Chapter VIII, Article V, of By-Laws was considered, and on 
motion of C. A. Mayo, seconded by H. P. Hynson, action was deferred for the present. 

Recommendation No. 4 on Chapter XII, Article I, of By-Laws was approved. 


Recommendation No. 5 on Chapter III, Article Il, of By-Laws was approved. 

Recommendation No. 6 on General Rule No. 3 was approved. 

A new rule was proposed (No. 16) by the Committee to read as follows 

Rule 16. Editor as Historian: The Editor-in-Chief of the Journal shall be ex-officio 
Historian of the Association. 

Approved. 

Under “General Rules of Finance” a number of changes were proposed, the amended 
rules to read as follows: 

Rule 4. Deposits in Banks. The Treasurer shall make a daily deposit in the bank when- 
ever his receipts amount to $100 or more 

\pproved. 

Rule 8. Auditing of Accounts of Treasurer and General Secretary. The Treasurer and 
General Secretary having balanced their books and made out their reports, shall place all 
such books, accounts, vouchers, etc., with the report, at the disposal of the Chairman of the 
\uditing Committee, at such time and place in February of each year as said Chairman may 
direct. 

\pproved. 

Rule 10. Meeting of Auditing Committee. There shall be a meeting of the Auditing 
Committee in February of each year, and it shall be the duty of said Committee at such meet- 
ing, to carefully examine all the books, accounts, vouchers, funds, etc., etc., received by them, 
and previous to the first day of March following, to make a report thereon, in writing to the 
Chairman of the Council. 

Approved. 

The recommendation of the Committee on Revision of Constitution and By-Laws to 
revise the Code of Ethics was, in the light of information given by W. C. Alpers, amended 
e appointed, by the Chairman of the Council 


to provide that a special committee of three | 
to inquire into the subject of the Code of Ethics and report at the next annual meeting. Dr. 
Alper’s belief was that the Code of Ethics has been superseded, some ten years ago, by the 
“objects” stated in the Constitution. 

Under “General Rules of Finance,” H. M. Whelpley suggested the deletion of Rule 12, 
which reads as follows 

Rule 12. Publication of Names of Members. The Treasurer shall furnish with his annual 


report an alphabetical list of the names of the members from whom he has received money 


for dues and certificates during the financial year for publication in the Proceedings 

On motion of C. A. Mayo, seconded by F. J. Wulling, it was agreed to delete Rule 12, and 
properly number the succeeding “Rules.” 

Wm. B. Day moved, second by H. M. Whelpley, to have amended Chapter III Article I, 
of the By-Laws of the Council by adding the words “and the amount of his expenses in- 
cident to the meeting, in addition to his salary.” 

The article will then read: 
Article I. The Secretary of the Council shall keep fair and correct minutes of the pro- 


ceedings of the meetings and carefully preserve all reports and papers of every description 
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received by the Council. He shall receive an annual salary not to exceed $300, and the 
amount of his expenses incident to the meeting, in addition to his salary. 

Approved. 

W. C. Alpers proposed, seconded by W. B. Day, that Chapter II, Article VIII, of By-Laws 
be amended, deleting the words “and countersign all orders on the Treasury.” 

The amended article will then read: 

Article VIII. He shall sign the certificates of membership. He shall obey the instructions 
of the Association, and authenticate by his signature, when necessary, its proceedings. 

Approved. 

H. M. Whelpley suggested that Article I of Chapter IV of the By-Laws be deleted, and 
on his motion, seconded by Charles E. Caspari, the change was approved; the succeeding 
numbers of the articles to be properly renumbered. It was further agreed that the word 
“He” at the beginning of the present Article II, should be changed to “Local Secretary.” 

The article as amended would then read: 

Article I. The Local Secretary shall assist the General Secretary in his duties; shall co- 
operate with the Council and any Local Committee in making arrangements for the annual 
meeting; shall correspond with the chairman of the several committees, and with other mem- 
bers in advance of the meeting, for the promotion of its objects, and shall have the custody 
of specimens, papers and apparatus destined for use or exhibition at the meetings. 

Approved. 

Article III shall be made Article II. 

Approved. 

On motion of W. B. Day, seconded by J. W. England, it was decided to have amended 
Chapter III, Article III, of By-Laws, providing for notification of the President and Local 
Secretary when elected of the duties of their offices, etc., the article to read: 

Article III. He shall read all papers handed him by the President for that purpose, shall 
call and record the ayes and nays, whenever they are required to be called, shall notify the 
President, Local Secretary and the chairman of every standing and special committee of his 
election or appointment, giving each a statement of his duties and such other information as 
may be of service. 

The report of the Committee of the Council to consider the question of representation 
in and function of the House of Delegates was then presented as follows: 


To the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

GENTLEMEN—At the Detroit meeting, the Council appointed a Committee of three to con- 
sider the question of Representation in and Functions of the House of Delegates. 

At a session of the House of Delegates, the Committee on Resolutions of that body pre- 
sented the following resolutions which were adopted: 

“WhHereEAS, The usefulness of the House of Delegates during its two years’ existence, not 
having been such as was expected at the time of its installation, it is important that some- 
thing be done to increase this usefulness; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Delegates that increased efficiency can be 
secured by making this body a permanent one instead of making its existence dependent upon 
the action of the Council.” 

When the above resolutions were presented to the Council, they were referred to the 
Council’s Committee on Representation in and Function of the House of Delegates. The 
House of Delegates itself, likewise, appointed a committee to consider this subject. 

Both of these committees have been endeavoring to determine upon a plan for the reor- 
ganization of the House of Delegates as a permanent organization. To define a distinct 
field of activity and usefulness for such an organization and to formulate rules of procedure 
by which it could properly exercise certain duties and authorities that would harmonize with 
the work of this Association and permit of a close co-operation of all of these allied pharma- 
ceutical societies along lines that would not in the least detract from the objects, aims and 
purposes of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

As a permanent organization, the House of Delegates should become the means for co- 
ordinating the work and effectually combining the influence of the national, state and local 
pharmaceutical societies and for securing a closer affiliation among such associations and 
with the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The efficiency of such an organization will depend very largely upon the zeal of the execu- 
tive officers selected and the enthusiasm and co-operation of the allied organizations. There 
are many topics discussed at the meetings of the state pharmaceutical associations, as well 
as in the local branches of the American Pharmaceutical Association and local pharmaceuti- 
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cal societies, that are of more than local interest as they affect the progress of the calling 
throughout the entire country. These questions of common interest should be carefully 
debated by the delegates of these various bodies in a national convention, where they could 
outline a course of action that would secure co-operation throughout the entire country. 
Such questions as uniform pharmacy practice acts, anti-narcotic acts, state laws affecting the 
purity of drugs, labelling, etc.; pharmaceutical educational problems such as preliminary edu- 
cation, standards for registration; reciprocity in registration, etc., are among some of those 
that may be mentioned as topics of common interest and not circumscribed by municipal or 
state boundaries. 

Your Commitee are of the opinion that the establishment of such a permanent delegate 
ody should be determined at this time. As to the membership, we would recommend that 
it be limited to not more than three delegates from each local branch of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, each state pharmaceutical association, each local pharmaceutical 
organization, pharmacy school, or alumni association of a pharmacy school. In addition, the 
officers of the American Pharmaceutical Association and of its Council and a delegation of 
three members selected by the Council, should be considered as active members of the House 
of Delegates, and any member of the American Pharmaceutical Association should have the 
privilege of the floor, even though not appointed as a delegate. Would it not be wise to also 
include as delegates a delegation from and the officers of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists and the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association as these organizations have 
very many interests in common with those of pharmaceutical societies. No delegate should 
be permitted to officially act as a representative from more than one society at the same 
meeting. 

As to the functions of the House of Delegates, these have been set forth in Chapter I, 
Article I, of the By-Laws of the House of Delegates of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation in the following language: 

“A. To receive and consider the reports of delegates from the bodies which they represent 
in the House of Delegates. 

B. Consider and report upon such resolutions, and upon such other subjects as may be 
referred to the House of Delegates by the Council (of the A. Ph. A.) or by the Association 
(A. Ph. A.) in general session, or by the various Sections (of the A. Ph. A.). 

C. Make a final report of the business transacted by the House of Delegates to the final 
session of the outgoing Council at each annual meeting. 

D. It shall have the authority to adopt all rules and regulations necessary for the proper 
conduct of its business and not inconsistent with the Constituion and By-Laws of the Asso- 
ciation and the Council.” 

.our Committee are of the opinion that the functions to be exercised by the House of 
Delegates are fairly well defined in A and B in the article as quoted. If any fault can be 
found at all it would be with the improper reference, at times, of certain resolutions and 
subjects to the House of Delegates which were purely matters connected with the internal 
management of the American Pharmaceutical Association itself. Now that we have estab- 
lished a Committee on Resolutions of the Association, it will be easy for the Association in 
general session or for its Council, to properly refer to either body questions of reference. 

The resolutions by which the House of Delegates was created at the Denver meeting and 
the paragraphs C and D of Article I of the By-Laws of the House of Delegates quoted 
above, indicate that the House of Delegates as originally conceived was to be, in effect, a 
section or a committee of the American Pharmaceutical Association, and its actions, rules 
and regulations were to be subject to report to and approval by the Council of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. If the American Pharmaceutical Association is to continue to 
control and dominate the House of Delegates, then no material changes in the statements of 
paragraphs C and D are necessary. 

On the other hand, it has been argued that the “House of Delegates shall be composed of 
delegates” from certain pharmaceutical associations who are “to have uniform and exclusive 
representation” in the proposed re-organized House of Delegates and they are to have “sole 
control” of this organization. This might be construed as intending to create a new and 
independent body. If such be the concensus of opinion, then, necessarily, changes must be 
made in the wording of paragraphs C and D. 

Your Committee are of the opinion that the House of Delegates should remain as the 
House of Delegates of the American Pharmaceutical Association. The more close the 
affiliation of the allied pharmaceutical societies and the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the more efficient should be the work accomplished in behalf of all of the societies thus as- 
sociated. 

lhe various allied organizations, such as the state pharmaceutical associations, should be 
encouraged to refer through their delegates to the House of Delegates, all questions of 
national import or of common interest to druggists. An examination of the proceedings 
of the state associations will demonstrate that there are many such questions that should be 
more thoroughly discussed and concerted action outlined thereon by some such national 
body as the House of Delegates. 

Your Committee are, therefore, not prepared to recommend that any radical changes be 
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made in the definition of the functions of the House of Delegates. This question can 
probably be left to the future to decide what changes, if any, should be made in the wording 
of the functions as now formulated. 

We would urge that the consensus of opinion on this subject, as demonstrated at this 
meeting, be made the basis for an amendment to the By-Laws which shall provide for the 
permanent establishment of the House of Delegates of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GrorcE M. Berincer, Chairman. 

Discussion was had upon the subject of the report. 

H. P. Hynson spoke at length, giving his views, being followed by J. P. Remington, W. 
C. Alpers and F. J. Wulling and others. 

On motion of Dr. H. M. Whelpley, seconded by H. P. Hynson, the report of the Council 
Committee on Representation in and Function of the House of Delegates was referred to 
the House of Delegates, to be returned to the Council for further consideration. 


The following report was presented and received: 


Report on Invested Funds of the Association. 
St. Loius, Mo., June 11, 1915. 
To the Officers and Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

We, the undersigned, have, in accordance with Rule 8 of General Rules of Finance, exam- 
ined the securities contained in the Association Box (4227) at the Title Guaranty Trust Co., 
St. Louis, and found the following: 

Ebert Legacy Fund. 


NS ER ONE ao scos onocr mas Fb as acawbnee ea enwadaaee sand ace ’alde sais $2,000.00 
A. Ph. A. General Fund Bonds. 
5 St. Louis City Reg. 4 percent Bonds, Nos. 705, 706, 707, 708, 709................ $5,000.00 
1 St. Louis City Reg. 4 percent Bond, No. 717.............. raster tea ee ...-. 5,000.00 
RU See pede as bak eae Sees ae aaa Ae cowie tape wee INE ae sin bse 00.9 0 00 O0O00 
A. Ph. A. Centennial Fund Bond. 
ee ee NE CN NG UG dis ser danudlnesevensseecisessesesoencs $1,000.00 
A. Ph. A. Life Membership Fund Bonds. 
Sees. Ue BREE. S PHCENE TONG, DIO. F901. 65 vec cece cise dns seicccoedscensccecs $10,000.00 
3 Brass. State Reg. 3 percent Ponds, Nos. 2702, 1703, 1704.........ccccccvcscveseces 3,000.00 
I eric ertanca ee wea aeg a aol oa ane aaa Dianne eA Suen Feralo INS eR GE AG SWS eae $13,000.00 


A. Ph. A. Procter Monument Fund. 
Certificate of Deposit, No. 62,205, dated January 2, 1915, International Bank of 
PINNED 5s ic os bie tnicie nie ew ace wale die ininnie Rieu mnie ines ne bigeeinean en $4,812.46 
H. M. WHELPLEy, 
Treasurer. 
Frep W. SULTAN, 
Member, Auditing Committee. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this eleventh day of June, 1915. 
(Seal) SipNEY SCHIELE, 
Notary Public, City of St. Louis, Mo. 


The report of the Auditing Committee was presented and received: 
I 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 
To the Officers and Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

We have examined the books of Henry M. Whelpley and W. B. Day, respectively Treas- 
urer and General Secretary of the American Pharmaceutical Association for the fiscal year 
1914 and compared the records with the vouchers and found them correct. We have found 
a proper accounting for all of the funds of the Association.. The cash balance to January 
1, 1915, corresponds with the books of the International Bank of St. Louis and the registered 
bonds and certificate of deposit in the hands of the Treasurer. 

\uditing Committee, 
Otto F. Craus, Chairman, 
Frep W. SuLtan, 
ALFRED W. PAULEY. 
St. Louis, Mo., June 11, 1915 


The report of the Commission on Proprietary Medicines was presented in abstract by 
Chairman James H. Beal. 
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On motion of F. H. Freericks, seconded by W. B. Day, the report was accepted and or- 
dered to be reprinted in pamphlet form from the Journal and was referred to the Joint 
Session of the Sections on Education and Commercial Interests. 

On motion of H. P. Hynson, seconded by J. W. England, it was moved that the General 
Secretary be authorized to vise hereafter for the Council the credentials of delegates to the 
Association. 

The following reports were submitted and accepted: 

To the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

I have the honor to report on behalf of the Committee on Unofficial Standards that the 
following monographs have been adopted and forwarded to the Editor for publication in the 
Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association in accordance with the resolution 
adopted by the Council. Yours very truly, 

GeorGE M. BertNcer, Chairman. 

Pareira, Phytolacca, Pimenta, Plumbi Iodidum, Potassii Chloridum, Potassii Glycerophos- 
phas, Prunum, Pulsatilla, Quercus, Quillaja, Renninum, Rhus Glabra, Rubus, Rumex, Salvia, 
Santalum Album, Sassafras Medulla, Scutellaria, Sodii Nitras, Tamarindus, Terebinthina, 
Viburnum Opulus, Xanthoxylum Fructus, Zea, Zedoaria 
To the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

I have the honor of presenting a supplemental report on behalf of the Committee on Un- 
official Standards. 

I have transmitted to the Editor for publication in the Journal, in accordance with the 
instruction of the Council, the following monographs: 

Ferri Pyrophosphas Solubilis, Ficis, Galega, Geranium, Gossypii Cortex, Hzmatoxylon, 
Hamamelidis Folia, Helianthemum, Ignatia, Kaolinum, Krameria Lappa, Leptandra, Lupu- 
linum, Mangani et Sodii Citras, Mangani Hypophosphis, Mastiche, Melilotus. 

Yours very truly, 
GrorcE M. Berincer, Chairman. 

The following applications were received and the applicants elected: 

No. 284. Emory W. Thurston, 4003 N. Griffin Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., rec. by Hayden 
M. Simmons and Wilbur J. Teeters. 

No. 285. Bert George Dyne, Main St., Las Cruces, New Mexico, rec. by E. G. Eberle and 
Wm. B. Day. 

No. 286. Hendery Allison, Kingsville, Texas, rec. by R. H. Walker and E. G. Eberle. 

No. 287. B. L. Eicher, 74 E. 12th St., Chicago, Ill., rec. by Clyde M. Snow and Wm. B. 
Day. 

Adjourned until Tuesday, August 10th, at 7:30 p. m. 

J. W. ENGLAND, Secretary. 
THIRD SESSION, 1914-15 

The third session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 1914-15 
was held at the Hotel Bellevue, San Francisco, on Tuesday evening, August 10, 1915, at 8 
p. m., Chairman E. G. Eberle in the chair. 

Present: Messrs. Eberle, Freericks, Godding, Claus, Alpers, Whelpley, Gietner, England, 
Day, Osseward and Thiesing. 

On motion, the reading of the minutes of the previous session was dispensed with. 

The following applications for membership were presented and the applicants elected: 

No. 288. Edward Sydney McKee, 2132 Linton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, rec. by Caswell A. 
Mayo and Frank H. Freericks 

No. 289. Leslie D. Robinson, 1314 Bay View Place, Berkeley, Cal., rec. by John M. Daw- 
son and Albert Schneider. 

No. 290. Fred Mueller, 2129 University Ave., Berkeley, Cal., rec. by John H. Dawson and 
Albert Schneider. 

No. 291. Dr. Andrew D. Mouledons, 3622 Laurel St., New Orleans, La., rec. by W. B. Day 
and J. W. England. 

No. 292. Joseph Thomas Balter, 3601 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. rec. by E. G. 
Eberle and J. W. England. 

No. 293. Dr. Joseph Oswald Weilbaecher, 2100 N. Claiborne Ave., New Orleans, La., rec. 
by E. G. Eberle and J. W. England. 
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No. 294. Fred Dawson, Albany, Ore., rec. by John M. H. Laue and C. M. Mckellips. 
No. 295. Francis Albert Federer, 1015 University Ave., Madison Wis., rec. by H. A. 


Langenhan and Emerson R. Miller. 


No. 296. Elgar Otis Eaton, 33 U. S. Appraisers Store, San Francisco, Cal., rec. by John 
H. Dawson and Wm. B. Day. 

No. 297. Robert Fulton Troxler, Quarantine Station, Angel Island, Cal., rec. by Dr. H. M. 
Whelpley and J. W. England. 


No. 298. John J. Mahoney, 500 Church St., San Francisco, Cal., rec. by Franklin T. Green 
and R. H. Bohmansson. 

No. 299. John Y. Breckenridge, Jr., U. S. Marine Hospital, Boston, Mass., rec. by A. M 
Roehrig and I. T. Gordon 

No. 300. Charles Levin Morgan, Half Moon Bay, Cal., rec. by J. L. Lengfeld and E. G 
Ebe rle 

No. 301. Ada Lee Howell, 194 S. Main St., Akron, Ohio, rec. by Mary L. Creighton and 
Zada M. Cooper. 

The report of the Committee on Publication was presented as follows: 

To the Members of the Council: 

GENTLEMEN—Printing N. F. (IV): Prior to the Detroit (1914) meeting the Committee 
on publication invited bids from eight of the most prominent book publishers of the coun- 
try for the composition, electrotyping, printing and binding of the National Formulary 
(IV), and the communications were opened by the Committee at Detriot. The two lowest 
bidders were the J. B. Lippincott Company and Wm. J. Dornan, both of Philadelphia, thi 
former being the lower, and to this company was awarded the contract, the Committee on 
Publication being empowered to make the necessary contract as soon as possible by reason 
of war conditions. 

An advantageous arrangement has been made with the J. B. Lippincott Co., whereby the 
books can be printed, and then bound from time to time, as the demand requires and paid 
for only when bound. By this method, the amount of money to be paid out by the Asso- 
ciation at one time is reduced to the minimum, and the indetbedness will probably never 
exceed one thousand dollars. 

The first issue will be 5000 copies, subsequent issues as may be reqiured. The book will 
number 400 or more pages. It will be bound in muslin, in buckram, and in buckram inter- 
leaved. 

The book is now in press, and will be pushed to completion as rapidly as possible 

Agency and Sale of N. F. (IV): At the Detroit (1914) meeting of the Association, the 
Committee on Publication was authorized to secure bids and make the necessary contract 
for the agency and sale of the National Formulary, Fourth Edition. 

Invitations for bids were invited from six of the leading book distributing companies of 
the country. The Midland Publishing Company, of Columbus, O., and the J. B. Lippincott 
Co., of Philadelphia, were the two best bidders; the former being the more advantageous, 
the contract was awarded to that company. 

The selling prices of the N. F. (1V) will be $2.50 per copy for the muslin bound copy, 
$2.75 for the buckram bound copy, and $4.00 for the buckram interleaved copy. The buck- 
ram bound copy probably will be the most durable and the sale of this form of binding 
should be especially encouraged. 

Sub-agents will be appointed in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and San Francisco, who will allow discounts as follows: 

25 copies or less, 15 percent. 

25 to 100 copies, not less than 20 percent. 

100 copies (or more) not less than 25 percent. 
Single copies, full retail price. 


Year Book, 1913 (Volume 2): Bids for the composition, printing and binding of the 
Year Book, 1913, (Volume 2), were invited from the J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia, 
the Stoneman Press Co., of Columbus, Ohio, W. J. Dornan, of Philadelphia, and the 
Eschenbach Printing Co., of Easton, Pa. 

The Eschenbach Printing Co. was the lowest bidder, and the contract was awarded to this 
company by the Committee on Publication, which action was approved by the Council 
(Council Letter No. 20, March 19, 1915). 

Advertising Manager of Journal: It will be recalled that, on February 1, 1914, E. C. 
Marshall began service as Advertising Manager of the Journal, receiving a salary of $125 
per month and continued as such until June 1, 1914, when he was made Acting Editor and 
Acting General Secretary (by reason of the resignation by illness of Dr. James H. Beal as 
Editor of the Journal and General Secretary of the Association); receiving a salary of 
$250 per month for the months of June, July and August, 1914. : 
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Editor of Journal: At the Detroit (1914) meeting the matter of selecting an Editor 
for the Journal was referred to the Committee on Publication, with power to act, subject 
to the approval of the Council. 

Mr. Marshall was then engaged as Acting Editor to serve from month to month until a 
permanent Editor could be chosen. This acting service began September 1, 1914, at a salary 
of $187.50 per month. 

At the Detroit meeting the position of Editor was offered to Eugene G. Eberle by the 
Committee on Publication, and he promised to decide later. He presented his formal appli- 
cation on December 1, 1914 (C. L. No. 13, January 4, 1915) and was unanimously elected 
by the Committee on Publication, which action was ratified by the Council (C. L. No. 18, 
March 4, 1915). Mr. Eberle assumed the duties of the Journal office on April 6, 1915. 

Mr. Marshall was relieved from duty as: Acting Editor on April 6, 1915, and given three 
weeks vacation with pay at the same rate of pay he had been receiving, which action was 
approved by the Council (C. L. No. 22, April 10, 1915). 

Salaries of Journal Officials: At the time he presented his resignation, Dr. James H. 
Beal was being paid a salary of $4000 per year as Editor and General Secretary, and E. C. 
Marshall was receiving a salary of $1500 a year as Advertising Manager, a total of $5500. 

Editor Eberle is receiving a salary of $3500 a year and General Secretary Day a salary of 
$750 a year, a total of $4250. We have thus been enabled to economize in the salaries to 
the extent of $1250 per annum. 

Reading Pages of Journal: The number of reading pages of the Journal in 1914 was 
1758, and in 1913 was 1600, an increase of 158. In 1912 the number was only 1466. We 
believe that the number of pages per month can be reduced from 146 pages to not more 
than 128 per month without detriment and have instructed the Editor to do this whenever 
possible. 

Receipts for Journal: The receipts of the Journal from advertisements were $3564.05 
and from subscription $300.84 or a total of - 3864.89, an increase of $469.09. The increased 
receipts were chiefly from subscriptions. 

Expenditures for Journal: The expenditures for the Journal for 1914 were $5863.32, plus 
the Editor’s and General Secretary's salaries of $3666.66 (from which should be deducted 
the salary of the General Secretary, estimate at $750) which would equal $2916.66 net, or a 
total of $8779.98, being an increase in Journal-cost of $397.49 and editorial-cost of $783.53, 
or a total increase of $1181.02. 

Net Cost of Journal: The net cost of the Journal for 1914 was $4915.09 and for 1913 was 
$4203.16, an increase of $711.93. 

Expenditures for Year Book: The Year Book for 1913 (Volume 2) corresponding to 
Volume 61 of the former Proceedings of the Association will probably be distributed this 
month but the bills have not yet been received. The previous volume, issued in June, 1914 
cost $1718.99 for the printing and $244.99 for the binding, or a total of $1963.98, which in- 
cluding the salary ($1200) of the Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy, amounts to 
$3163.98. 

General Rules of Publication: At the Detroit (1914) meeting, the Committee on Presi- 
dent’s Address reported favorably upon the suggestion of President Beringer that the Com- 
mittee on Publication be given enlarged powers for the conduct of its work, and the recom- 
mendation was referred to the Council. Later (C. L. No. 2, Oct. 2, 1914) the Council 
authorized the Committee on Publication to effect a re-organization and sys — ize its work, 
and the following “General Rules of Publication” were recommended by the Committee on 
Publication and approved by the Council (C. L. No. 12, Dec. 26, 1914): 


General Rules of Publication. 


All bills on account of the Journal shall be certified to by the Editor and sent as soon 
as pin * x to the Chairman of the Committee on Publication for approval and then sent 
by the latter to the General Secretary for payment in accordance with Article II, Chapter 
V, of the By-Laws, and Rule Third of the General Rules of Finance, except bills for postage, 
stationery, drayage, freight, expressage, miscellaneous and clerical expenses of the Office 
of the Journal (Petty and Clerical Expenses, Journal Office) which shall be paid as pro- 
vided for in Rule 2 of these rules. 

Bills for postage, stationery, drayage, freight, expressage, miscellaneous and clerical 
expenses of the office of the Journz il (Petty and Clerical Expenses, Journal Office) shall be 
paid by check by the Editor - the Journal by the American Pharmaceutical Association in 
a bank to be approved by the Committee on Publication. 

The Editor shall be bonded for $500 at the expense of the Association. 

The procedure for the payment of such bills shall be as follows: (1) at the end of each 
month, the Editor shall send all paid-and-receipted bills and cancelled checks, with an item- 
ized bill or statement, to the Chairman of the Committee on Publication for approval; (2) 
After approval the Chairman of the Committee on Publication shall send the bills and 
checks to the General Secretary for payment in accordance with Article II, Chapter V, of 
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the By-Laws and Rule Third of the General Rules of Finance, and (3) the Treasurer shall 
send the Editor a check to cover the amount of the hills and thus increase the bank balance 
All bills on account of the Year Book, National Formulary and other publications of the 
Association shall be certified to by the person contracting the same and approved by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Publication and sent by the latter to the General Secretary 
before payment in accordance with Article II, Chapter V, of the By-Laws and Rule Third 
of the General Rules of Finance 
The advantages of this method are many. It is simpler than having a Treasurer of the 
Committee through which to pay bills and it does not require that one-fourth of the annual 


appropriation of each item of the work of the Committee shall be paid each quarter to the 
lreasurer. The present machinery nol the payment of bills is continued, the only change 
being the control to be given to the Chairman of the Committee on Publication in the pay- 


e shall be paid each quarter to the 


1 ] 


appropriation of each item of the otk of the Committ 
get Of appropriations will not need 


ment of bills. In addition, the items of the annual bu 
to be changed. 

Furthermore, the $300 is practiaclly advanced or loaned to the Editor under bond and the 
bills are really not finally paid by the Association until the Treasurer sends the check each 
month to cover the amount of vouchers paid, so that the Association is protected in every 
way 

Papers for the Journal: Article II of Chapter X of the By-Laws provides that papers 
presented to the Association and its Branches shall become the property of the Association 
with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publication than those 
of the Association, except by consent of the Committee on Publication. 

This article has been the cause of some discussion by contributors as well as by those 
interested in other journals. The rule, however, has been liberally construed and the privi- 
leges of advance publications by other journals has been given whenever asked for. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association must be fair to the authors of pharmaceutical 
papers, but it must, also, be fair to its own interests, which are the interests of a/l its mem- 
bers. 

To abolish this By-law would be to seriously cripple the Journal and the interests of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Dr. James H. Beal referred to this were at the last annual meeting in his “Report of 
the Retiring General Secretary and Editor of the Journal.” (Journ. A. Ph. A., 1914, 1252), 
and his opinion deserves careful Sic ation He said that: 

“The papers and communications presented at the annual meeting and before the local 
branches may be roughly divided into those which are of general or popular nature, and 
consequently interesting to the casual reader, and those of a strictly scientific character 
‘which, notwithstanding their great usefulness to the progress of pharmacy, appeal only to 
a limited class of technical workers. If the rule requiring the consent of the Publication 
Committee be abolished, the probable result would be that the papers of a popular charac- 
ter would receive early publication in other journals and, consequently would be considered 
stale when printed in the official Journal; while to the latter would fall the exclusive publica- 
tion only of such papers as were of technical and scientific nature. 

The rule reserving the exclusive right to first publication in the official organ is a common 
one among scientific and professional organizations, and as far as my observation extends, 
has never been seriously objected to except in the case of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

Unless very good réasons can be cited to the contrary, it would seem better that the 
present rule be continued, with the understanding that the Committee on Publication shall 
have liberal discretionary power to give consent to the prior publication in the other journals 
of the papers presented at the annual meeting and before the local branches. 

It should be remembered in this connection, that the Journal is in no sense a competitor 
of other drug publications. The necessity for requesting permission to print a paper before 
its appearance in the Journal certainly does not impose any serious hardship, and since the 
Journal is an exclusive Association organ, and does not infringe upon the general field of 
drug journalism, there should be no more objection to quoting from its pages than to quot- 
ing from a government publication.” 


1 


There has been some delay during the past year in the publication in the Journal of papers 
read before the Local Branches, due, largely to the changes in editorial management. The 
Cincinnati Branch submits the following motion with the view of correcting this condition: 

“That it be the sense of this Association, that any paper presented before the Cincinnati 
Branch and recommended for publication in the Journal, be passed upon for acceptance or 
rejection within fifteen days, and reported back to the Branch.” 

There can be no serious objection to this motion. As a rule, the Editor should be ab 
to accept or reject any paper sent him within fifteen days after he has received i 

But it is not always within his power to give immediate publication. He must cut his 
garment according to his cloth. 
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There is a bigger question involved, however, than the mere acceptance or rejection of 
papers, and it is fundamental. One of the most serious defects of pharmaceutical and medi- 
cal papers generally, is their undue length. If authors could only be made to realize that 
the briefer a paper—all things being equal—the stronger. We had a paper recently of 40 
pages—embodying a whole lot of good work—but the author could have made several ex- 
cellent papers out of it. 

We should have a rule limiting the length of papers for the Journal—excluding reports, 
statistics, etc. The Editor should be instructed to use discretionary power to abstract papers 
of undue length, to cut out tautology and repetition, and to delete matter foreign to the 
subject. 

As Dr. F. J. Wulling expresses it: “The world is growing too busy to waste time with 
non-essentials. I have often suggested that every author of a paper should be required (not 
merely requested) to accompany his paper with a synopsis so written that its text would 
comprise about one-tenth or less that of the paper itself, and embody in the concisest form 
possible the gist of the paper. Readers could then determine by a perusal of the synopsis 
whether they want to go through the paper. Such a rule would result, I believe, in greater 
publicity for every paper.” 

It seems to us that Dr. Wulling’s suggestion is most worthy and we recommend its adop- 
tion. We should have “Rules” not only for the acceptance and rejection of papers, and to 
give greater liberty of action to those who present papers, but also, to give the Editor dis- 
cretionary power to cut-down the size of papers (of course, by co-operating with the author). 
By encouraging the preparation of briefer papers, a larger number of members of the Asso- 
ciation could secure earlier publication of their articles. 

Furthermore, we should take steps to encourage research work, especially by the members 
of Local Branches, so that more and more good work would be done, and more and more 
good papers would be written. It might be well to go a step further and that is, to follow 
the example of the American Medical Association, which issued last year a pamphlet en- 
titled “Suggestions to Medical Authors” (price 10 cents) giving admirable suggestions for 
the proper preparation of a medical article. In like manner, we could issue a pamphlet for 
pharmaceutical authors; and it should be much appreciated. 

Semi-Monthly Issues of Journal: The suggestion has been made to issue the Journal 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association semi-monthly, that is, to give in the first issue 
of the month editorials, articles and general and legal news, and in the second issue of the 
month reports of the Association, Section, Branch and Council proceedings and the Report 
on the progress of Pharmacy, similar to the former Proceedings of the Association, but no 
papers 

In other words, the first issue would be a Journal of original papers and pharmaceutical 
news and the second issue would be given over to the business of the Association, its Sec- 
tions, Branches and Council. 

The Committee on Publication has given very careful consideration to this suggestion, but 
it is of the opinion that the Association is not in a financial position at this time to con- 
sider the printing of a semi-monthly Journal. The expense of getting out another issue 
monthly, with the exception of the office expenses and the salary of the Editor, would be 
doubled. If the members of the Association could be persuaded to assist the Association 
in securing advertisements for the Journal and increase our revenues, then in the course of 
a few years, we might be in a position to consider the issuance of two journals a month, 
but the increase of revenue from dues through the accession of membership is entirely too 
slow to provide any large increase of funds. 

Furthermore, there is one feature of our Year Book which cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized, a feature which makes it distinctly superior to the monthly reviews of current, 
scientific literature, and this is, that the Year Book gives all the subject matter of related 
character for the year in one place, so that a comprehensive review or survey of the litera- 
ture upon any one subject can be readily and quickly made without making extended refer- 
ences in different parts of twelve different issues. 

Hence, the judgment of the Committee on Publication is against the issuance of a semi- 
monthly Journal. 

Lloyd Library—Stock of Proceedings, etc.: In accordance with the decision of the Detroit 
(1914) meeting to accept with thanks the very generous offer of the Lloyd Library to care 
for the Proceedings, etc., of the Association, the publications in question have been de- 
livered to the Lloyd Library, and General Secretary Day has made the necessary arrange- 
ments to store the historical and other matters of the Association not taken care of by the 
Library. 

Office of Journal: A decision will have to be made regarding the future office of the 
Journal. Some three years ago the office was placed at Columbus, Ohio, to suit the conven- 
ience of Editor Beal, who resided at Scio, Ohio. 

Editor Eberle resides at Dallas, Texas, and this city is impossible, because of its remote- 
ness from the center of population. The cities of New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D. C., Columbus Cincinnati, Nashville, St. Louis and Chicago have each been suggested to 
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the Committee on Publication, but the latter prefers that the Council itself should decide, 
feeling, however, that the fullest consideration should be given to the wishes of Editor Eberle. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. W. ENGLAND, Chairman. 


On motion of C. Osseward, seconded by Otto F. Claus, the report was received and ap- 
proved and the question of the future office of the Journal was discussed and the selection 
of the same referred to the Editor and Committee on Publication with power to act. 

The report of the Commission on Proprietary Medicines was taken up for consideration 
and adopted. It was directed that the report be set up at once in type and 1000 reprints be 
printed and the matter kept standing for an early issue of the Journal, so as to avoid delay 
in getting out the reprints. 

On motion of F. H. Freericks, seconded by W. C. Alpers, James H. Beal was re-elected 
as a member of the Commission on Proprietary Medicines to succeed himself. 

On motion of Dr. H. M. Whelpley, seconded by F. H. Freericks, James H. Beal was 
elected as Chairman of the Commission on Proprietary Medicines. 

Secretary England stated that he had received a letter from Professor C. Lewis Diehl, 
regretting that his physical condition would not permit him to attend the San Francisco 
meeting and sending wishes for a very enjoyable and profitable meeting. 

On motion of Dr. 1. M. Whelpley, seconded by W. B. Day, the Secretary of the Council 
was directed to send to Professor Diehl the greetings of the Association and best wishes 
for recovery to health. 

Adjourned until Wednesday, August 12th, at 


7:30 p. m. 
J. W. EncLanp, Secretary. 
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Enitorial Notes and 








Announcements 
E. G. Eperre, Editor........ Columbus, Ohio 
All communications for insertion in the 


JouRNAL, or respecting advertising should be 
sent to the Editor. 

The Association does not accept responsi- 
bility for the opinions of contributors. Of- 
fensive personalities must be avoided. 

Under the rules of the Post Office the 
JourNAL can be regularly mailed only to 
bona-fide paid subscribers. Subscriptions 
and association dues should be sent to the 
Treasurer, H. M. Whelpley, 2342 Albion 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Requests for back numbers, and claims for 
missing numbers should be sent to the Edi- 
tor. 

Claims for missing numbers will not be 
allowed if sufficient notice has not been given 
of change of address, and in no case if re- 
ceived later than sixty days from the date 
of issue. 


<> 


REPRINTS. 


If the request is made at the time copy is 
submitted, authors will be furnished reprints 
by the Stoneman Press Co. at the following 
prices, provided the order is received before 
the type has been distributed: 

100 copies, 4 pages, no cover, $2.50, with 
cover, $4.50. 
copies, 4 pages, no 
cover, $5.50. 
50 copies, 8 pages, no 
cover, $4.50. 
copies, 8 pages, no 
cover, $5.00. 
copies, 8 pages, no 
cover, $6.50. 
50 copies, 12 or 16 pages, no cover, $4.00, 
with cover, $5.50. 
100 copies, 12 or 16 pages, no cover, $5.00, 
with cover, $6.50. 


copies, 12 or 16 pages, no cover, $6.50, 
with cover, $8.00. 


200 cover, $3.00, with 


cover, $2.75, with 


$3.50, with 


100 cover, 


$4.50, with 


200 cover, 


Orders for reprints may be sent either to 
the Editor, or to the Stoneman Press Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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IS PARTIALITY SHOWN IN ENFORC- 
ING THE HARRISON LAW? 

We recently received a letter from one of 
the older members of the Association, whose 
sincerity in abiding by all laws will not be 
doubted, who recites that in the city where he 
inspectors under the Harrison law 
found errors in keeping account of narcotics. 


resides 


They were advised that by paying $25.00, 
would be filed for violation. 
run the risk of prosecution, 


no charges 
Rather than 
half of the druggists paid this sum, while 
the others did not, and were only admon- 
ished to be more careful in the future. 

We are safe in assuming that our corre- 
spondent was not intentionally wrong, though 
have beem technical violation of 
The point however is the seeming 


there may 
the law. 
partiality; if one was guilty and required to 
pay the fine exacted, the others were equally 
culpable and should have been shown no 
preference. 

Not knowing the particulars in the case, 
we are not in position to speak further than 
that under the law there should be no par- 
tiality. Nor does the law intend for inspect- 
ors to entrap those who conscientiously seek 
law. Of unin- 
formed, or even mistakes, can not be plead 
as excuses for violation. 

<> 
SLAVERY, DRUGS AND 
LIQUOR 

In what is very likely a syndicated article, 
a reverend gentleman considers the above in 
the following 


to obey the course, being 


WHITE 


one class, as evidenced by 
quotation from the writing: 

“The pitiless publicity of our day has re- 
vealed whole classes of men and women who 
seduce the unwary The entire 
hideous white slave traffic is made up of 
such. So is the drug in a 
great degree is the liquor business.” 


into sin. 


business. So 


Evidently, from the sequence and degree 
of expression, the latter is not as vicious as 
the drug business. 

Possibly the writer had not anticipated a 
contradiction of his statements, or perhaps 
he did not think at all. He may have con- 
cluded from the fact that druggists do not 
often resent charges, that it is pleasing pub- 
licity for them. However, whatever may 
have been the surmise or delusion, Mr. W. 
H. Cousins, member of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, replied to the effort 
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in another paper of the same Texas city, 
where this enlightening contribution was pub 
lished in a Sunday edition. 
to have 
papers, in various parts of the country, bot!) 
of the North and South, 


tempted of what the writer 


lhe reply seems 


had its effect, for in umber of 





explanations are at 


“meant to say.’ 


The, sometimes outrageous, insinuations 
directed against druggists as a class should 
be stopped. We are referring to this answer 


of Mr. Cousins, because of the gentlemanly 
but h tl 


convincing manner, in which the slan 


derous charges were refuted, and should b 
helpful in persuading contributors of mes 
sages to the reading public, that druggists 
as a class do not desire publicity of the kind 
printed in the qvoted articl 


<> 


WHICH MASK 
TIONS OF 


SUBSTANCES 
COLOR REA‘ 
NINE 
Ek. Mameli (Rep. 155) 


has found that phenacetin, paraminophenol, 


PHE 
SLAY CH- 


de Pharin., 1915, p. 


phenocoll, salacetol, protocatechuic acid, ar 


sennomethylpyrocatechin, © amylene - chloral, 


guaiacol, acetylguaiacol, heroin, helmitol, 
pyramidon, zinc phenolsulphonate, glycerin, 
and hydrochloric acid, are capable of afford 
ing color reactions like those given by strych- 
being the 


nine, one of the reactions, Otto’s, 


1 


violet color obtained on contact with potas- 
and the 
ther, Mandelin’s, being the blue-violet color 
afforded by a 


date in sulphuric acid, the color changing to 


sium dichromate and sulphuric acid; 


solution of ammonium vana 


rose-violet, then pink, on allowing to stand 
The 
other 


rr on adding water. author believes 


there are probably substances which 


act likewise. The only method of avoiding 


error in toxicological analysis hence, is to 
separate the strychnine, by means of suitable 


solvents, in a pure condition 








Obituary 








SIDNEY WILLETTE. 
Willette, Ph 
in St. Louis, July, 1915, after an extended 
illness. Mr. Willette was in business at 4201 
N. Eleventh street. He was much interested 
in his work and was building up a fine trade 


Sidney G., died at his home 


His classmates join other friends in extend 
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Mr. 
\merican 
\ eycrT Bros. 


ing sympathy to the bereaved relatives 


Willette was a member of the 


Association 


JULIUS 


*h 1) f +h 


1 One ot he most 


KOLSCH 

prominent 
‘olorad », dled Le adville, 
Col., on July 7, 
f cancer of the throat. 


Mr. Kolsch has 


1915, after a 


ively engaged in 


had 


been acti g 
February, 1889, and 


built up one of the finest retail drug 


in the West. He 


orado State 


was a member oft the Col- 
Pharmaceutical Association, and 


f the Masons, Elks and German order ¢ 


him, 


Kolsch 


idow and three children survive 
Mrs. Elizabeth Frank A 


with Frederick Stearns in Washington, Mrs 


Kolsch, 


Gray, and Harry Kolsch, to whom the 
Isch PI > succeeds 


larmacy in Leadville 


T W I 








Sorirties 








AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


American 
W ash- 


\ugust 


Fifty-first Meeting of the 
ical Society was held in Seattle, 
ington, 
30 to Septem- 
ber 3, 1915, in- 
clusive. Che 
registr a- 
showed 


the presence if 


106 members 
and 119 guests. 

The meeting 
ing was open- 





ed by an ad- 








—————————————— ee dress Of wel 
CHAS. H. HERTY, come by the 
President — Chemical — alt he 
University of 

Washington to which response was made 


A general meeting was 
ad- 
“Chemical 
address by H. K. 


by President Herty. 
then called to order and listened to an 
Leo. H. Baekeland on 


and a second 


dress by 
Industry” 
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Op- 
Fol- 


lowing these addresses the Society continued 


Benson on “Industrial Resources and 


portunities of the Pacific Northwest.” 


in general session until noon of the follow- 
ing day holding public symposiums. 


The Biological Division elected the fol- 
lowine officers: Carl L. Alsberg, Chairman; 
I. K. Phelps, Vice-Chairman and Secretary; 


Bancroft, 


Van 


Committee: W.  D. 
Chairman; Edward Kremers, D. D. 
Slyke, A. W. Dox, A. D. Emmett. 
The Division of Pharmaceutical Chemis- 
try elected J. H. Chairman; H. V. 
Arny, Vice-Chairman; Geo. D. Beal, Secre- 


R. Eldred 


Executive 


Long, 


tary; Executive Committee: F. 


and C. W. Johnson. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Uniformity in antinarcotic laws was rec- 
ommended and for the sake of greater defi- 
niteness in definition and to avoid inevitable 
contusion the words synthetic substitutes, 
wherever occurring in certain of the 
proposed drafts, be omitted, and that the 
same term where used in the national or so- 
called Harrison Act be eliminated by proper 
amendments of the Sections containing it. 

It is moved that this resolution be given 
publicity through the Journal and by publi- 
cation in Science. 

The following resolutions, presented by 
the Division of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 
concerning the so-called “variation clause” 
of the Federal Food and Drugs Act, were 
unanimously adopted by the Council: 

WHEREAS, it is being proposed to repeal 
the so-called “variation clause” of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Act of June 30, 1906, 
ind of similar clauses in State Food and 
Drug Enactments, thereby making the United 
States Pharmacopeeia and National Formu- 
lary the sole and only standards for all prod- 
ucts in every case in which a title recognized 
in the United States Pharmacopeeia and Na 
tional Formulary is used, and 


WuereEas, the United States Pharmaco- 


peia and National Formulary comprise 
only standards that are limited and are 


properly applicable only to drug and chemi- 
cal products which have been specially pre- 
pared for use in pharmacy and medicine, and 
hence are not satisfactory and sufficient as 
standards for many non-medical and non- 
pharmaceutical purposes, such as the many 
uses in the industries and arts, and 

WHeEREAS, the insistence upon one invari- 
able standard which might not, under any 
circumstances, be departed from, requires 
the unwarranted assumption that such stand- 
ards are incapable of further improvement 
and would interfere with a proper freedom 
of choice by physicians in the selection of 
medicaments and likewise with the freedom 
of pharmacists and chemists in the develop- 
ment and introduction of new and superior 
therapeutic products; therefore, 
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members of the 
Division of Pharmaceutical Chemistry of 
the American Chemical Society that the 
variation clause is a necessary and proper 
part of all Federal and State Food and 
Drug Laws, and that the repeal of said 
clause would result in great and unnecessary 
injury to the legitimate interest of pharmacy, 
medicine, and industries and arts employing 
chemicals. 


It is the sense of the 


The Invitation of the University of IIli- 
nois to hold the Spring Meeting of 1916 in 
Urbana during Easter week was unanimously 
accepted. The Council voted that time and 
place of the Fall Meeting for 1916 be left 
to the President and Secretary with the un- 
derstanding that as soon as the constitutional 
one year previous to the date of 
the meeting had 
dent and Secretary 
York as the 
understanding 


limit of 
Presi- 
New 
the meeting as per 
previous that the 
should be held in affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Association for the 


been reached, the 


would announce 
place of 


meeting 


Advancement of 
Science. 

\ communication from Dr. H. V. Arny, 
chairman of the Committee on Weights and 
Pharmaceutical 


Measures of the American 


\ssociation, requesting the co-operation of 


a committee from the American Chemical 


Society in behalf of a united campaign of 
education toward the ultimate adoption and 
use of the metric system of weights and 
measures in this country, was presented to 
the Council. The Council that the 
President should 


five to co-operate with the committee of the 


voted 
appoint a committee of 


American Pharmaceutical Association. 
W. A. Noyes was re-elected editor of the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society 


for 1916 and the old board of associate edi- 


tors were re-elected with the addition of 
Dr. John Johnston. FE. J. Crane was re- 
elected editor of Chemical Abstracts. M. C. 


Whitaker was re-elected editor of the Jour- 
nal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
and the same board of associate editors was 
re-elected with the addition of Dr. S. F. 
Acree. 

of the address of President 
Charles Holmes Herty was “Co-operation in 
Matters Chemical.” 
portance of extended co-operation between 


The subject 


He emphasized the im- 


schools, universities, organizations, the gov- 
ernment, the chemists and spoke for the en- 
United 


States in promoting the chemical industries. 


couragement of the people of the 
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FIRST NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 


The First National Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries was held in New York City 
during the week of September 20. In the 
following we are abstracting from the Scien- 
tific American. 

The remarkable advance made in the pro- 
duction of chemicals and dyes in the United 
States during the past twelve months was 
much in evidence. Not only chemicals and 
dyes, but also the many requisites of lab 
oratory equipment, heretofore supplied al- 
most exclusively by Germany, were promi- 
nently featured. 

In a general way the exhibits were divided 
into three main classes: First, chemicals, 
ores, metals, dyes, drugs, paints and other 
manufactured products of similar nature; 
second, apparatus and equipment for chem- 
ical laboratories, and third, machinery and 
equipment for manufactuting chemists, the 
treatment of ore and other purposes. 

A miniature Rittman process apparatus 
commanded no little attention, due to the 
recent introduction of this discovery which 
came to the rescue of American dye makers 
at a very critical moment. With this pro- 
cess, gasoline, benzol and toluol are pro- 
duced. 

It was stated that the British Government 
has recently contracted for the entire output 
of toluol of the leading American producer 
for a period of several years. The price 
paid by the British Government is far be- 
yond that offered—or could possibly be of- 
fered—by dye makers. However, it is be- 
lieved that others will soon be producing the 
chemical for home consumption. 

So it will be appreciated that the exhibits 
of the dye manufacturers were of particular 
interest, displaying as they did long rows of 
containers filled with dyes of varied colors. 
The American-made chemical products also 
shared the keen interest of the visitors, since 
the commercial possibility of successfully re- 
placing German chemicals was considered 
doubtful by many. 

Laboratory glassware and porcelain ware 
now being manfactured in the United 
States were exhibited and it is claimed that 
the domestic products compare favorably 
with those of German manufacture, although 
it is admitted that the imported Jena glass- 
ware is still superior to any so far produced. 


Made-in-America glassware and_ porcelain 
ware were shown in abundance. 

The exhibit of the Bureau of Standards 
was most complete, not only in presenting 
the apparatus used in the laboratories of 
the Bureau, but also the chemicals, metals 
and ores recently tested. 

The section devoted to weights comprised 
exhibits of materials used or being consid- 
ered for use in the construction of weights, 
as well as the construction of different types 
of weights. There was also a facsimile of 
one of the two prototype kilograms of plat- 
inum-iridium, which were constructed and 
certified by the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures and allotted to the 
United States, being brought here by special 
messenger in 1890. 


{> 


NEW OFFICERS OF NATIONAL 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS ASSN. 


The new officers elected by the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association at the San- 
ta Barbara meeting are: President, Charles 
Gibson, Albany, N. Y., succeeding Chas. A. 
West; First Vice President, C. F. Michaels, 
San Francisco, succeeding Wm. J. Mooney; 














CHARLES GIBSON F. E. HOLLIDAY 
Albany, N. Y. New York City 
Pres. N. W. D. A. Sec. N. W. D. A. 


Second Vice President, Joseph H. Brown, 
Little Rock, Ark., succeeding John R. Tague; 
Third Vice President, Dr. Adolph W. Miller, 
Philadelphia, succeeding F. E Jogart; 
Fourth Vice President, C. A. Faus, Salt Lake 
City, succeeding John Phinizy; Fifth Vice 
President, H. R. Moore, Houston, Texas, 
succeeding John G. Mason; Board of Con- 
trol: Jas. W. Morrison, Chicago, chairman; 
Chas. E. Bedwell, Omaha, Nebr.; Geo. R 
Merrell, St. Louis, Mo.; L. D. Sale, Los An- 
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geles, Calif.; Frank C. Groover, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Owing to the increasing detail of the treas- 
urer’s office, it was decided to elect a New 
York trust company to take charge of this 
work but pending completion of arrange- 
ments, the present Treasurer, S. E. Strong, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be asked to continue 
in office. Resolutions of thanks to Mr. Strong 
for his long and valuable services to the as- 
sociation were adopted. 

Francis E. Holliday was appointed secre- 
tary and Evans E. A. Stone, assistant secre- 
tary. 

Baltimore was chosen as the next place of 
meeting. 








Proceedings of the Doral 
Branches 








“All papers presented to the Association 
and its branches shall become the property 
of the Association, with the understanding 
that they are not to be published in any 
other publication than those of the Associa- 
tion, except by consent of the Committee on 
Publication.”—By-Laws, Chapter X, Art. III. 

Reports of the meetings of the Local 
Branches should be mailed to the Editor on 
the day following the meeting, if possible. 
Minutes should be plainly written, or type- 
written, with wide spaces between’ the lines. 
Care should be taken to give proper names 
correctly, and manuscript should be signed 
by the reporter. 

a 


NEW YORK. 

President J. Leon Lascoff called a special 
meeting of the New York Branch, A. Ph. A., 
for September 20, for the purpose of taking 
suitable action on the demise of the late 
President, John Roemer. A sketch of the 
life of the deceased appeared in the Septem- 
ber issue of the JouRNAL. 

The services were largely attended. .Among 
the speakers were Dr. George Diekman, J. 
Leon Lascoff, James M. McCullough, of the 
Westchester County Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Henry T. Kelly, of the West- 
chester County Medical Association. 

The principal address of the evening was 
made by Dr. H. T. Kelly, who said in part: 

“The distinguishing characteristics of the 
man were his comprehensive knowledge, his 
broad view, his retentive memory, his dig- 
nified independence, and his kindness of 


heart. He endeared himself to men in every 
walk of life, and his death is mourned as a 
friend and benefactor in many a home in the 
community in which he lived. His ceaseless 
iiidustry and brilliant talents plainly indicate 
the power of his brain and evidence the fact 
that his knowledge was varied and extensive. 
There was embodied in his person a com- 
bination of rich intellectual gifts rarely to be 
found in one individual. * * * 

“His life was one of continuous toil, and 
his pleasures were wholly centered in his pro- 
fession. Sever: al evenings each week a little 
group of physicians would listen to him in- 
culcate principles founded upon his own 
original observations, and hear the deduc- 
tions from his inexhaustible store of 
pharmaceutical, scientific and philosophical 
knowledge. The impromptu forum which 
he conducted in the rear room of his 
pharmacy will always be one of the most 
hallowed recollections of my life. It was 
here that we learned materia medica. 
Infinitely more and better materia medica 
than was ever taught at college. There 
was an earnestness in his conversation, which 
seemed to carry the weight of conviction with 
it, and produced an indelible impression upon 
the memory. All the pharmacists and physi- 
cians who came within his sphere of influ- 
ence benefited by his teachings. * * 

“In a character so complex and diversified, 
one may be asked what was the dominant 
feature, what was the supreme quality, the 
ene characteristic which stamped its impress 
upon the nature of the man. If I were to 
characterize his dominant moral and mental 
trait, I would say it was his love of truth. 
This, with his intense humanity and high 
sense of honor seemed to be the qualities 
which stimulated his mind, his heart, his soul, 
his whole life, with an energy and devotion 
which death alone could nullify. 

<> 
DETROIT 

The Detroit Branch of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association met Friday even- 
ing, Sept. 17th, at the Wayne County Med- 
ical Society Building. 

The meeting was called to order by Pres- 
ident W. L. Scoville. The following gentle- 
men were appointed to the Membership 
Committee: F. F. Ingram, Jr., Chairman; 
E. R. Jones, C. A. Weaver, D. E. Perrin, 
Grant Stevens. 

Mr. W. A. Hall gave a short talk on a 
method for estimating quickly the amount 
per dram of any drug in an N. F. or U.S. P. 
formula, the volume of which is one litre. 
The scheme is, add one seventh to the 
amount of the ingredients and divide by 
twenty. 

The paper of the evening was by Mr. W. 
L. Scoville on Formaldehyzed Capsules. Mr. 
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Scoville has carried out a series of experi- 
ments on this subject over a period of sev- 
The capsules were treated with 


eral years. 


solutions of Formaldehyde of various 
strengths and then placed in acid and alka- 
line solutions similar to those of the stom- 
ach and intestine. The correct procedure for 
making enteric capsules was shown by this 


excellent paper. 


Much discussion followed, every member 
present taking an active part. 
Mr. Scoville also gave a very interesting 


description of the Meeting and the Fair at 
San Francisco. 


A. A. WHEELER, Secretary 


<> 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The first of the 
of the Philadelphia Branch was held Tues 
day, September 21st, at the Medico-Chirur- 


1915-16 winter meetings 


gical College. 

The meeting was called to order at 8:30 
by President S. C. Henry. 

A communication from the New York 
Branch with an account of the death of their 
president, Mr. John Roemer, was read. A 
motion was read and carried that the secre 
tary convey to the New York Branch our 
feeling of regret at the loss of such an able 
man, 

Mr. Louis Gershenfeld was proposed and 
voted to be a member of our branch. 

The 
taken up. 

Mr. Jos. W. England gave a report of the 
San Francisco meeting of the A. Ph. A. Mr. 
S. C. Henry reported the N. A. R. D. con- 
vention and, in the absence of Mr. Fischelis, 
Prof. C. H. LaWall gave an interesting ac- 
count of the convention of the Pennsylvania 
Association. 

J. Ep. Brewer, 
Secretary. 


program of the evening was then 


Pharmaceutical 


<> 
TO BE USED TOGETHER. 

A druggist lately 
from a small girl, who desired to purchase 
liniment and some cement. 

“Liniment and cement?” repeated the phar- 
macist, puzzled by the unique order. “Going 
to use ’em at the same time?” , 

“Yes,” promptly responded the youngster. 
“Ma she hit pa with a_ pitcher.”—Chicago 
Ledger. 


received a hurried call 
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Che Pharmacist and the Law 
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LEGISLATIVE AND LEGAL MATTER 
FROM THE REPORT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON TRADE INTERESTS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY B. E, PRITCHARD, CHAIRMAN, 


Mr. John C. 


E Gallagher presented a paper 
before the New Jersey Association last year 
a portion of which is worthy of considera- 


tion in this report. Mr. Gallagher said: 


“Recently there was a trial of a druggist in 


st 
which one of the charges was that he had 
not labelled a poison with his name and ad- 
dress. The lawyer for the defendant tried 
to show by witnesses that it was the custom 
of the trade not to label with the name and 
address of the retail druggist, trade or origi- 
nal packages whose contents are poison upon 
which the name and address of the manufac- 
turer appears together with the word poison. 
The judge refused to admit the testimony 
along that line for the reason, as he ex- 
plained, “that customs are very often illegal 
and in this case contrary to the text of the 
It will be noted that was 


based upon a sale of a ready for sale pack- 


law.” this case 
age obtained from the manufacturing phar- 
maceutical house, such, for instance, as mor- 
phine and the various tablets and bichloride 
The poison law of Pennsylvania 
“No person shall 


discs, ete. 
reads in part, as follows: 
sell at retail any poisons except as herein 
provided, without affixing to the bottle, box, 
vessel, or package containing the same a 
label, printed or plainly written containing 
the name of the article, the word ‘poison’ 
and the name and place of business of the 
seller. Thus while the incident related took 
place in another state, yet it is applicable 
alike to a similar transaction in this state. 
At the 1914, 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Board the condition 
the reports of its 


meeting of the 
Examining 
through 


September, 


revealed 

that 
frequently sold throughout the 
state upon calls for sweet oil, and the board 


was 
investigators cotton 


seed oil is 


directed attention of all dealers in this prod- 
uct to such labelling as being unlawful, and in 
violation of the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
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of 1906. 
from the ripe fruit of the Olive tree and the 


Sweet Oil is the fixed oil expressed 


only article which can be sold under that 


name without subjecting the seller to a 
charge of misbranding. 

In this connection it seems wise to men- 
tion the presence in the market of a product 
labelled “White Wax No. 2,” and the Phar- 
macy Board's investigators have reported a 
number of instances where it was delivered 
calls for labelled. 


Analysis shows that white wax No. 2 is com- 


upon white wax and so 
posed of 70 percent paraffin and 30 percent 
As it is labelled for what it is 


when sold by the jobber to pass it along by 


white wax. 


the retailer without similar precaution makes 
the latter liable without recourse. The pres- 
ence of this adulterated wax in cold cream 
and ointment of rose water is likewise liable 
to make trouble for the seller. 

Again, and following the same line of cau- 
tioning the retailer, Dr. Louis Emanuel, 
President of the State Pharmacy Board, pre- 
sented a paper before the Pittsburgh Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
in which he dealt 
P. Revision Committee in 


in December with the 
action of the U. 
retaining benzoinated lard as a base for zine 
oxide ointment, and the opposition to the 
recommendation upon the part of numerous 
pharmacists because of its proneness to be- 
which is not the case when 


come rancid, 


petroleum is used. Dr. Emanuel called atten- 
tion to the wide use of the petroleum base 
and warned the pharmacists of the State that 
use may lead to prosecution 
Food Drugs Act as 


drug laws of a number of 


its continued 


under the Federal and 
well as under the 
states of which Pennsylvania is one. 


While 


drug laws it becomes pertinent to mention the 


dwelling upon the subject of the 


case in which a druggist in Fayette County 
was cited to answer a charge made by the 
pharmacy board against him, involving the 
sale of that 
U. S. P. requirements. 
this charge Judge Umbel declared that 
tion three of the Pennsylvania drugs act is 


drugs were not in accordance 


with In ruling upon 
sec- 
unconstitutional and dismissed the case on 
that 
“For the purpose of this act an article shall 


ground. Section three reads in part: 


be deemed to be adulterated, 1st., if a drug 
is sold under or by any name recognized by 
the U. S. Pharmacop@ia, etc........ if it dif- 
fers from the standard of strength, quality or 
purity as determined by the test or formula 
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books 


strength or 


laid down “in the text named in the 
act.” “Snd. If its purity falls 
below the professed standard under which it 
is sold.” Judge Umbel declared that to make 
this act constitutional the text of the several 
books named should form a part of the act. 
Che pharmacy board, of course, promptly ap- 
While not exactly 
bearing upon this case, yet it may be inter- 


pealed from this decision. 


esting to mention that this judge has since 
resigned under pressure and at the solicita- 
tion of the governor for certain acts unbe- 
coming a judge on the bench. 

As your committee is dealing with occur- 
rences in a free-handed manner it may not 
be out of place to relate a rather humorous 
gruesome incident that 
chronicled in a daily paper recently in which 


yet somewhat was 
the denseness of some clerks—and it is not 
always the clerk alone—is 
This item read: 


made manifest. 


“Robert Hoffman of Spring was 


Alley 
taken to St. Francis hospital yesterday, suf- 
effects of 
said with suicidal 


fering from the 
taken, it is 


alcohol, 
intent. Hoff- 
man had asked the clerk in a drug store for 
carbolic acid. 


wood 


The clerk gave him wood alco- 
hol, suspecting his purpose. Said clerk was 
lauded in this item for his sagacity in head- 
Wonder if that 
smart clerk ever read in his dispensatory 
that ‘The treatment of Methyl Alcohol pois- 


ing off a would be suicide. 


oning is very unsatisfactory.’ ’ 

The doctrine of Price Protection has dur- 
ing the past year been more persistently than 
ever before kept to the front through the ac- 
tivity of an organization known as the Amer- 
ican Fair Trade League, the objects of 
which are: 


re-establishment and con- 


1—To aid in the 
tinuance of fair competitive commercial con- 
ditions, 
2—To 


in advertising and in merchandising, 


promote honesty in manufacturing, 
for the 
mutual interest of the consumer, the middle- 
man and the manufacturer. 
3-—To bring to the public attention the ex- 
isting evils in merchandising methods which 
operate to the injury of society. 

4—To act as a clearing house of informa- 
tion concerning trade practices and systems 
and legislation relating thereto. 

5—To aid in securing the enactment and 
enforcement of laws, state and national, that 
will,—Prohibit and penalize unfair competi- 
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tion; Prohibit and penalize dishonest adver- 


tising; Prevent the climination of the smaller 
business man by unfair methods. 

6—And to secure to the public the benefits 
and protection of stable, uniform retail prices 
upon all trade-marked and branded goods. 
Phe League has been liberal in sending out 
literature broadcast for the purpose of arous 
ing interest in securing the passage of the so 
Cc illed 


Stevens Bill, a measure that has for 
its object the i 


legalizing of price protection 


from manufacturer to consumer. 


Dr. Frank Crane, the noted writer says 


two ways of selling goods, the 


“There are 
oriental or primitive way, 1s by haggling, and 
the modern way, which is by one price to all 
is suited to provincial life, to 


the 


Phe old way 


and small push carts, it never in 


world could have produced | 


bazaars 
Ne business be- 
organization. The 
trade-marked 
ought to have the right to say how much the 


should ask 


Supreme Court, by an amazing decision has 


cause it is incapabl of 
maker of a standard, article 


retailer the public for it The 


said that it has not that right. The govern- 


ment compels railroads to maintain one price 
to all, why prevent the manufacturer from 


1 


doing the same thing? The public has an 


erroneous idea that price agreement is a con- 
spiracy against the consumer. Exactly the 


contrary is true. Price chaos evidently in- 
jures the consumer, and meanwhile puts the 
business Phe 


honest manufacturer out of 


business of the United States ought to be on 
a sound basis. There is none other such than 
one price to all.” In this connection I would 
like to 


the subject of price protection by 


present the manufacturer’s view on 
quoting 
from a letter recently received from the man- 
agers of a nationally advertised toilet spe- 
cialty, which comes direct from first hand: 


“When the 


the margin down to nothing, we 


vicious price-cutter hammers 


cannot get 
business, because the dealer 


volume of sim- 


ply cannot afford to carry our lin rhe 
price-cutter as we generally find him selling 
tor less than he has to pay for it, is not oniy 
guilty of unfair competition, but he is guilty 
of a form of theft of our good will and prop- 
erty values in our trade-marks which some of 
courts of the have 


the enlightened country 


already recognized. | the assertion 


that 


venture 


within five years the Supreme Court 


vill hold the manufacturer entitled to puni- 
tive damages against the dealer who infringes 
his good will value by this form of cutting.” 
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During the current year there has bern a 


renewed energy promotcrs of 


shown by the 
h 


somcthing for nothing schemes in endeavor- 


ing to fasten their demoralizing methods 


upon the retailers of the country, and our 


own State scems to have been specially seized 


upon by these brigands upon honest trades- 


men as a ripe field for their nefarious game. 
\ bill was introduced in the last session of 


the legislature intended to place such a tax 


upon the promoting of and use of these de- 
cepiive schemes as would at least. crippl 
I the preamble 


em, to which read: 


“Realizing that the sale or so-called giving 
Reali that tl l ll 


of trading stamps, gift coupons, etc., is one 


of the principal causes of the high cost of 
living, as the consumer always pays for same 
and that the practice is a menace to the hon- 


est retail merchant, benefiting no one but 


the trading stamp companies, whom it en- 
riches at the [ 
We therefore pray that your 
Che House 
of Pennsylvania 
tached bill.” 


In common. with 


expense of the general public, 


Honorable 


Bodies and Senate of the State 


assembled, enact the at- 


other organized trade 


bodies the retail drug organizations of the 


state urged vehemently the passage of the bill 


but it was buried in committee—through 
the usual method. 

With thods of 
securing trade the following analysis of how 


May 


Retail 


reference to the above me 


such schemes work out, taken from the 
Western 


Druggist, may prove useful in deterring some 


issue of the Pennsylvania 
retail druggists who do not think deeply from 


rushing into some of these deluding schemes: 


QUI BONO? 


Looking at the matter from a strictly busi- 


ness getting angle, of what use are the vari- 
ous alleged profitsharing schemes to the re- 
tail druggist? most 


Even the extravagant 


promoter will not assert that his method will 


add 


Now figure it out 


more than 25% to your present sales. 


for yourself. At the best 
earnings are not over 10%. 


sales is $10,000 the in- 


your net 

If your volume of 
crease promised will be $2,500, which, even 
which is questionable, 


though it materializes, 


as your competitors are not asleep while you 


only mean a 


are working the game, it will 


net gain to you of $250.00. The cost to you 


ie use of the system is usually 2 


for tl per- 
cent, which based on sales of $12,500 would 
mean that for the privilege of earning an 


additional $250.00 $312.50 in 


you 


pay out 
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cash, while throwing in the time and labor in- 


volved in taking care of the $2,500.00 in- 


crease as a bonus. Great scheme, what? 


The emergency Stamp Tax Act passed at 
the last session of Congress and approved by 
the President October 22nd, is, or rather was 
until the Internal Revenue Commissioner and 
the Treasury Department began to grind out 
filled with problems 


regulations, a measure 


of a most complex character. It is the con- 


sensus of opinion that it is a piece of legis- 


entirely uncalled for, and 


ition that 


O1 ly carried 


Was 


out as one more way out of the 
woods for the administration to cover up the 


Analy- 


been 


damage done by the latest Tariff law. 


sis of its text shows it to have most 


i] 


loosely and carelessly drawn, and reference 


to the various rulings issued by the Internal 
taken in 
Act in its wording, shows many in- 


Revenue Department, connection 


with the 


consistencies and incongruities and down- 
right absurdities. We refer more particu- 
larly to that portion known as Section B 


Act 
bears particularly upon the drug trade. 


which carries that portion of the which 
with 
it be- 


section 


connection 
that 
that 


feature in 
the 


detachments ; 


One peculiar 
Act of 


effective in 


this Congress is fact 
came 
bearing wines, liquors and cordials 
effect, Oc 
that section bearing upon tobacco and cigars 
taking November 1st; Sec- 
tion B—in which toilet preparations, ete., are 
did 


cember Ist. 


upon 


into immediate tober 23rd 


going 


effect on while 


included not become effective until De- 


As originally drafted Section B included in 


1 


its provisions proprietary or so-called patent 


medicines, but the earnest protests from the 





retail druggists of the country that fell upon 


Congress like an avalanche was irresistible, 


and at the last minute caused the elimination 


of that feature, and that fact has been largely 


for the many problems that have 


troubling both the 


r¢ sponsibl 
] department officials 
1 


DCCA 


been 


and the retailers ever since the law 


effective It is said that 


there never his 
“ongress 
ircotic Law—that 


Internal 


been a law 
Harrison N 


the powers 


enacted by ( except the 


has so taxed 


Depart 


1 


of the Revenue 


ment to make plain. The department has 
been literally overwhelmed with the flood of 
inquiries for information. These came in 


such numbers that in many instances the 
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officials in their replies and regulations un- 
reversed themselves, which has led 
The 


matically December 31, 1915 


wittingly 


to much confusion. law expires auto- 


Se 
COMPULSORY REGISTRATION OF 
PROPRIETARY MEDICINES IN 
NEW YORK CITY. 

The New York City Board of Health has 
formulated regulations, compelling the regis- 
the the 
and 


tration of names of ingredients of 


proprietary patent medicines as a pre- 
requisite for offering these preparations for 
sale in New York City. 

The official 
tion blanks which must be signed by the ap- 


fol- 


Department supplies applica- 


plicant; these demand information as 


lows 
1. Name of preparation 
2. Name 
manufacturer, 
butor ). 


of applicant (specifying whether 


proprietor, importer, or distri- 
3. Location of manufacturer 
4. Form in which preparation is marketed 
5. Therapeutic effects claimed for prepara- 
tion 
6. Names in English (not quantities) of in- 
therapeutic effects 


gredients to which the 


claimed are attributed, and the names in 
English (not quantities) of all other ingredi- 
ents except such as are physiologically inac- 
tive. 


7. Exact text of all advertising matter and 


every statement set forth upon or contained 


in package, box, bottle or container as sold, 
and of the advertising matter relating to the 


said preparation contained in any circular, 
leaflet or book sold or distributed with or in 


conjunction with such preparation 


\ sample of the preparation in the 


in which it is to be sold or offered for sale in 


the City of New York, including the package, 
and all 
shall be 


Subsequent 


wrapper, label, box, bottle, container, 


advertising matter and statements 
submitted with the application 
changes in form or text of labels, advertis 
ing matter or statements shall be filed with 
the Department of Health and shall be ap 
proved before us« 


When such 


and signed, te 


application is properly filled out 
required sam- 
filed 


ap- 


gether with the 
preparation, shall have been 


Health 


ple of the 


with the Department of and the 
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proval thereof given by the director of the 


Bureau of Food and Drugs and the sanitary 


superintendent, a certificate of registration 
et? 


shall be issued specifying the name of the 


preparation, the name of the person register- 


ing such preparation and the date. Every 


such registration certificate shall be num- 


bered, which said number shall identify the 
particular preparation so registered and shall 


thereafter be affixed to the package contain- 
ing such preparation. 

Where the place of business of any person, 
firm or corporation filing an application under 
Section 117 of the sanitary code is elsewhere 
than in the City of New York such applicant 
shall furnish at the time of filing such appli- 
Health, the 
a person, firm or corporation resi- 


cation with the Department of 
name of 
dent in or having a place of business in the 
City of New York, as the agent or repre- 
sentative of such applicant. Any notice to or 
dealings with such agent or representative 
sent to or made 


shall be as effective as if 


with such applicant. 
<> 
WRONGFUL 


USE OF NAME 


Thomas A. 


inventor, it 


suit for injunction by 
Edison, the 


sought to restrain the defendant from using 


In a 


well-known was 


the complainant's name and picture, and a 


certificate over his name, alleged to have 


been authorized by him, on the bottles and 
cartons containing a medical compound... It 
appeared that in 1879 the complainant discov 
ered or invented a preparation which he 
thought 
remedy and applied for a patent on it. While 


sold his 


would be useful as a_ neuralgia 


the application was pending, he 

rights to three persons. For some reason 
the patent application was abandoned, at the 
instance, it was said, of Mr. Edison. The 
defendant said that Mr. Edison verbally 


agreed that, if the patent application was not 
prosecuted to issue, that the product might 
be marketed under his name, with his picture 
upon the wrapper or cartons of the bottle in 
which the mixture was offered for sale, and 
that a certificate reading, “I certify that this 
compound is made according to the formula 
devised by myself,” appear on each bottle or 
its wrapper. The rights 
formed a New Jersey corporation to exploit 
The not a 


assignees of the 


was suc- 


the remedy. 


company 
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cess and the rights passed through several 


hands before they were assigned to the de- 


fendant, in the course of which time Mr 


Edison, in 1907, obtained, in the New Jersey 


courts, an injunction against the use of his 


name in connection with the alleged remedy. 


In 1912, the defendant proposed to market 


the compound under the name of Edison’s 


Polyform with a certificate and trade-mark 


‘ 


Mr. Edison, on being informed of this, de 
nied the existence of any right to the term 


“Edison's Polyform,” and stated that he 


would not permit the use of his name in 


connection with Polyform, or recommend 


the formula, and he was willing to litigate 
the question to any extent. Notwithstanding 


this defendant 


warning the proceeded te 


market the formula in cartons which repro- 
duced the old picture and the alleged certiti- 
cate. Mr. Edison 


in the New York courts. 


promptly instituted suit 


It was held that unless Edison made the 


verbal contract alleged in the defendant’s 


answer, the latter had not on any theory a 
shadow of right to do what it did, nor had it 
unless some title remained in the persons to 
whom he had assigned his rights. The court 
expressed its disbelief that any such contract 
as was alleged was ever made. Moreover, 


it held that such a contract as was alleged 
was absolutely personal to the three persons 
to whom Edison had assigned his rights, and 
was therefore not assignable. “The remedy,” 
the court said, “is admittedly a compound of 
a number of dangerous drugs. A. may be 
willing to allow his name to be used for pro 
moting the sale of such an article, provided 


it is manufactured and put on the market by 


some one in whom he has confidence. An 
agreement by him that B. may use his name 
for such a purpose does not imply any grant 
to the latter of the right to authorize some 
one utterly unknown to A. to do the same 
thing. Complainant is entitled to a decree 


enjoining the defendant from calling the 
compound by his name, and by any name of 
which his forms a part, and from putting his 
picture or any certificate purporting to come 
from him on any of its packages or in any 
of its advertising literature, or from in any 
wise holding out or suggesting that he is in 
any wise concerned or interested in the sale. 
defendant itself 
introduced says that the remedy is worth- 


A witness whose testimony 
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less, except for the value that the right to 
world-wide reputation in 


Complainant no 


use complainant's 
advertising may give to it. 
longer believes that the remedy is useful, or 
likely to 
it was intended 
dence in the case that that which defendant 


accomplish the purposes for which 
There is not sufficient evi- 


is putting out is really compounded accord- 


ing to the original formula. If it is using 


1 
that formula, it doubtless may have a right 


to say so. In view of the improper use it 
ly attempted to make of the com- 


should not be 


has alrea 
plainant’s name, it allowed 
even to say that much, or say he was the in- 
ventor, unless that statement is accompanied 
with the further explanation that the com- 
thinks it is without merit. 


must in 


plainant now 
Such latter 
appear in immediate 
formula and be as conspicuously displayed.” 


Statement every case 


connection with the 


Edison v. Continental Chemical Co., 220 


Fed. 398. 


——- 
IN A SAFE PLACE 


In some of the small town drug stores in 
the quarry districts of Indiana, you can buy 
anything from talcum powder to dynamite, 
Not long ago, a 


one of 


says the Indianapolis News. 
drove up to 
was in a buggy, and 

Calling to the pro- 


small quarry operator 


these stores. The man 
his wife was with him. 
prietor of the store, he said, “Jim, bring out 
that box I bought a while ago!” 

The package was put into the buggy at the 
feet of the man and his wife. The latter eyed 
the box suspiciously. 

“What's in that package?” she asked with 
some asperity. 

“Now, 
“that’s not going to hurt you.” 

The evasion excited the wife’s further sus- 
she exclaimed, “that’s 


never mind,” said the husband; 


picion. “Ed Spivens,” 
a box of dynamite!” 
“Well, what if it is?” 
“It won't do any damage unless it explodes.” 
“Ed Spivens,” shrilled the woman, “if you 
think I’m going to ride six miles in a buggy 
with fifty pounds of dynamite at my feet 
you're a bigger fool than I thought you were! 
You have that man take that stuff right out 
and put it in the back part of the buggy, under 


the seat!” 


said Ed. emphatically 








Council Business 














COUNCIL LETTER NO. 1 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 10, 1915 


lo the Members of the 

At the meeting of 
the Association, it that Pro- 
Lewis Diehl be retained as titular 
National 


formulary, but that there be created, by reso- 


Council : 
San (1915) 


decided 


Francisco 
was 
fessor C. 
Chairman of the Committee on 
lution, the position of Vice Chairman of the 
Committee, and that this official be given full 


authority to act as the chairman or acting 


chairman, until further change; Professor 
Wilbur L. Scoville was elected the Vice 
Chairman of the Committee on National 


Formulary. 

The subject matter of the National Formu- 
lary, Fourth Edition, is in the hands of the 
printer and proof is being rapidly furnished 
to the members of the committee, but there 
are certain questions of detail that have not 
yet been determined. 

Vice Chairman Scoville writes asking the 
Council to authorize the holding of a con- 
ference of the editing committee and near-by 
members of the Committee on National 
Formulary, at Philadelphia, during September 
or October, of this year, at the call of the 
vice-chairman of the committee, and that the 
traveling and other expenses of the members 
be paid at a total cost not exceeding one 
hundred dollars. 

The members of the editing committee are 


Messrs. Scoville, Cook, Dunning and Ber- 
inger. 
The vice chairman of the committee will 


Hall, Seltzer 
and Stevens of Detroit, LaWall of Philadel- 
phia, and Arny and Raubenheimer of New 
York, so_ that one-half of the 
membership of the Committee on National 
consulted at a compara- 


consult personally, also, Messrs. 


more than 


Formulary can be 
tively small expense to the Association; such 
conference will clarify the final details and 
facilitate the 
book. 
Motion No. 1 
on National Formulary). 


more rapid publication of the 


(Conference of Committee 
Moved by G. M. 
LaWall, that a 
the editing 


Beringer, seconded by C. H 


conference of the members of 
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committee and near-by members of the Com- 
mittee on National Formulary be authorized 
to be held at Philadelphia during September 


or October of this year, and that a sum not 


exceeding one hundred dollars be appropri 


ated to pay the expenses of holding such 


conference 
Motion No. 2 (Election of 
You are requested to vote on the 


Wembers) 
following 
applications for membership: 


No. 1 


Wagner, Bangor, Mich., 
Day and J. W 


Leonard R 
rec. by W. B. 
land 


Fred Bailey, 175 Main St., Berlin, N 


Eng- 


H., rec. by E. H. Lyford and Wm 
B. Day. 

No. 3. Sylvia C. Alacan, 4528 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., rec. by Jose P. 
Alacan and Jose Guillermo Diaz 

No. 4. David M. Olmstead, 126 Plymouth 
Ave., S., Rochester, N. Y., rec. by 
Eugene L. Maines and H. W. Gard 
ner 

No. 5. Charles T. A. Witt, 195 Exchange 
St., Rochester, N. Y., rec by Ee. & 
Maines and William B. Day 

The following is a list of the members of 


the Council for 1915-16: 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

Alpers, Wm., 14th St. and Central Ave., 
Cleveland, O 

Apple, Franklin M., 31st and Berks St 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Arny, H. V., 
ee & 
Beringer, George M., 5th and 
Camden, N. J 


Linwood A ’ 
Park, Lexington, Ky 


115 W 


Brown, #25. Transylvania 


Caspari, Charles, Jr., University of Mary- 
lend, Baltimore, Md 
Caspari, Charles E., 2108 Locust St., St 


Louis, Mo 

Claus, Otto F., 3513 
Mo 

Day, William B., 74 E. 
Il. 

Eberle, Eugene G., P. O. 
Tex. 

England, Joseph W., 415 N. 33rd St., 
adelphia, Pa 

Fennel, C. T. P.. 
cinnati, O. 


Hebert St. St. Le 
0x 1539 
Phil 
Cin 


614 W 


Court St., 


68th St., New York, 


Federal Sts., 


122th St., Chicago, 


Dallas, 


Kreericks, Krank H., 1215 
brary Bldg., Cincinnati, O 

Godbold, Fabius C., 5601 
New Orleans, La 


Godding, J. G., 


Lass. 

Hall, W. A., 200 Griswold 
Mich 

Hensel, Samuel T., 351 
Denver, Col 


Hilton, S. L., 1033 22nd St., 
ington, D. C. 

Holzhauer, Charles, 
Bes. Bi 

Hopp, Lewis C., 1104 
land, O. 

Hynson, H. P., 
more, Md. 


Kauffman, 


4123 N 


George B., 235 
Columbus, O. 
Koch, J. A., 


Pittsburgh, 


Pittsburgh 
Pa. 


LaPierre, E FH... SO 


macy, 


Mass 


LaWall, Charles H., 39 S 
edelphia, Pa 


Lehman, Robert S., 375 3r 
York, N. Y. 

Mayo, Caswell A., 66 W. B 
York, N. Y 


McElhenie, Thos I: 250 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rosemary 


278 Dartmouth St., 


Mercantile 


Euclid 


River St., C 





Mercantile L1- 


Pl ce. 


Boston, 


St., Detroit, 


Bldg., 


N. W., Wash 


53 Spruce St., Newark, 


' 
eve 


\ve - C 


Charles St., Balti- 


College of Phar- 


ambridge, 


10th St., Phil 
d \ve New 
roadway, New 


Ryerson St 


Rogers, Charles H., West Virginia Uni 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va 

Ruddiman, E. A., 101 24th Ave., S., Nash 
ville, Tenn. 

Schneider, Albert, 723 Pacitic Bldg., San 


I’rancisco, Cal. 
Wilbur L., 81 
Detroit, Mich 

Snow, Clyde M., 74 FE 
1. 

Stewart, Francis R., 11 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Se aS ille, 


Melbourne 


12th 


Ave - 


St., Chicago, 


W. Phil-Ellena St 


Weinstein, Joseph, 1771 Madison Av 
New York, N. Y. 

Whelpley, Henry M., 2342 Albion Place, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

White, William R., 311 Grace St., Nash- 


ville, Tenn. 


Wilkerson, J. A., 2036 
Louis, Mo 
Wilbert, M. I., 1621 35th St., 


ington, D. C 


Wulling, F. J., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


University 


Russell St., St 


N. W., Wash- 


of Munnesota, 
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The following committees have been 


elected by the Council: 


Committee on Finance. 


J. A. Koch, Chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Otto F. Claus, St. Louis, Mo. 
FE. H. LaPierre, Cambridge, Mass 


Committee on Publication. 

J. W. England, Chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geo. M. Beringer, Camden, N. J 

FE. Fullerton Cook, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. B. Mason, Detroit, Mich. 

F. J. Wulling, 


Minneapolis, Minn 


Ex-officio Members—The Editor, Reporter 
on the Progress of Pharmacy, General Sec- 
Treasurer, 


retary and 


Committee on Invested and Trust Funds. 


Wim. B. Day, Chairman, Chicago, III. 

E. G. Eberle, Dallas, Tex 

Charles Holzhauer, Newark, N. J. 

H. M. Whelpley, ex-officio, St. Louis, Mo 


Committee on Centennial Furd 


John G. Godding, Chairman, Boston, Mass 


Wm. B. Day, Chicago, Ill 
J. A. Koch, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Auditing Committee 
Otto F. Claus, Chairman, St. Louis, Mo 
KF. W. Sultan, St. Louis, Mo 
F. G. Uhlich, St. Louis, Mo 
Committee on Transportation 
Phos. F. Main, Chairman, New York, N. Y. 
William B. Day, Chicago, Il 
Lewis C. Hopp, Cleveland, O 


H. M. Whelplev. St. Louis, Mo 
Chas. G 


Chas. Caspari, Jr., 


Merrell, Cincinnati, O 
Baltimore, Md 

Fred I. Lackenbach, San Francisco. Cal 
E. Floyd Allen, Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. C. Godbold, New Orleans, La 

W. S. Elkins, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 

C. Herbert Packard, East Boston, Mass 
F. W. Nitardy, Denver, Col 

The General 


Secretary and Local Secre¢ 


tary, ex-officio members. 


Committee on 
C. Lewis Diehl, 
W. L. Scoville, 
Mich 
Clyde M. Snow, Chicago, II] 
A.B \nn Arbor, Mich 
Otto Raubenheimer, Brooklyn, N. Y 


National Formulary. 
Chairman, Louisville, Ky 


Vice-Chairman, Detroit, 


Stevens. 


A. Seltzer, Detroit, Mich 
Harry V. Arny, New York, N. Y. 

E. Fullerton Cook, Philadelphia, Pa 
H. A. B. Dunning, Baltimore, Md 
Samuel L. Hilton, Washington D. C 
Chas. H. LaWall, Philadelphia, Pa 
Geo. M. Beringer, Camden, N. J. 

M. I. Wilbert, Washington, D. C 
William A. Hall, Detroit, Mich. 
Adam Wirth, New Orleans, La. 


Leonard 


Unofficial Standards 
Term expires 


Committee on 


Henry Kraemer, Philadelphia,, Pa...... 1916 
Eustace H. Gane, New York, N. Y.... 1916 
B. L. Murray, New York, N. Y....... 1916 
W. A. Puckner, Chicago, Ill........... 1916 
John G. Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa..... 1917 
Otto Raubenheimer, Brooklyn, N. Y... 1917 
George D. Rosengarten, Phila., Pa.... 1917 
M. I. Wilbert, Washington, D. C...... 1917 
George M. Beringer, Chairman, Cam- 

Sp Be ARE eer ie renee ee — 1918 
H. H. Rusby, Newark, N. J..... . 2 
F. R. Eldred, Indianapolis, Ind 1918 
John M. Francis, Detroit, Mich.. iv18 
Elmer E. Wyckoff, Brooklyn, N. Y.... 1919 
J. A. Koch, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 1919 
L. D. Havenhill, Lawrence, Kan... 1919 
Kk. L. Newcomb, Minneapolis, Minn 1919 

Committee on Recipe Book 

W. L. Scoville, Detroit, Mich 1916 
C. F. Nixon, Leominster, Mass.. 1916 
Curt P. Wimmer, New York, N. Y.... 1916 
John K. Thum, Philadelphia, Pa. 1917 
I. A. Becker, New York, N. Y 1917 
Clarissa M. Roehr, San Francisco, Cal. 1917 
Tohn Roemer, White Plains, N. Y.. 1918 
I. Fullerton Cook, Philadelphia, Pa 1918 
William Gray, Chicago, II] 1918 
Theo. D. Wetterstroem, Cincinnati, O.. 1919 
P. Henry Utech, Meadville, Pa 1919 
Wm. L. Cliffe, Philadelphia, Pa 1919 
Otto Raubenheimer, Chairman, Brook 

PN oso: uchaa, Mueercona lane ave ae 1920 
Henry P. Hynson, Baltimore, Md...... 1920 
M. I. Wilbert, Washington, D. C 1920 


Commission on Proprietary Medicines 


Martin IT. Wilbert, Washington, D. C.. 1916 
John C. Wallace, New Castle, Pa 1917 
Charles Caspari, Jr., Baltimore, Md 1918 
Thomas F. Main, New York, N. Y 1919 
james H. Beal, Chairman, Urbam, Ill... 1920 
J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secretary of the Council 


$15 N. 33rd St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE. 


Partial list of changes of duties and sta- 


commissioned and other officers of 


Public Health 


tions of 


the United States Service: 


J. Thurston. Relieved from 


Pharmacist FE. 
marine hospital, Evansville, Ind., and proceed 
Vineyard 


to the marine hospital at Haven, 


Mass. July 24, 1915. 
Granted three 
1915 


Pharmacist E. B. Scott. 
days’ leave of absence from July 19, 
July 17, 1915. 

Detailed to 
represent the service at the annual convention 


Pharmacist R. F. Troxler. 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
San Francisco, Calif., August 9-13, 1915. July 
24, 1915. ; 


Pharmacist W. H. 
duty at Washington, D. C., and from special 
temporary duty at New Orleans, La., 
tive August 1, 1915, and directed to proceed 
July 


Keen. Relieved from 


effec- 


to the marine hospital, Evansville, Ind. 
24, 1915. 

Pharmacist J. Y. Breckenridge, Jr. Di- 
rected to return to station at Boston, Mass. 
July 24, 1915. 

Pharmacist Ralph E. Knouse. Directed to 
report to the chairman of a board of com- 
missioned medical officers at the marine hos- 
pital office, Galveston, Texas, July 26, 1915, 
for examination to determine his fitness for 
promotion to the grade of pharmacist of the 
July 15, 1915. 

Pharmacist Claude H. Parker. 
report 


second class. 
Directed to 
to the chairman of a board of com- 
missioned medical officers at the marine hos- 
pital, St. Louis, Mo., July 26, 1915, for ex- 
amination to determine his fitness for promo- 
tion to the grade of pharmacist of the second 
July 15, 1915. 

List of changes of station for the period 
ending August 31, 1915, in the cases of ser- 
first hospital 


class. 


geants class, and sergeants, 
corps: 


SERGEANTS FIRST CLASS. 
Samuel H. Leopold, from Ft. H. G. 
Wright, to Ft. Rosecrans. 
Charles G. Manning, from Ft. Bayard, to 
Ft. George Wright. 


Christopher Hermann, from the Presidio 
of Monterey, to Jefferson Barracks. 
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Francis W. Wickett, from Jefferson Bar- 
racks, to the Presidio of Monterey 

Edward D 
partment, to Ft. Flagler. 

Robert A. 


Department, to Ft 


Svkes, from the Hawatian De- 


Dickson, from the Philippines 
Riley. 
George C. Douglass, from the Philippines 
Department, to Ft. Barry. 
Daniel C. Donovan, 
No. 6, to Ft. Niagara. 
Hugh R. MacCleery, from Field Hospital 
Co. No. 6, 
Charles T. Loebenstein, from 
to the Canal Zone. 


from Ambulance Co. 


to Ft. Sam Houston. 


Ft. Screve n, 


SERGEANTS. 


Arthur A. White, from Field Hospital Co. 
No. gs %© Ft. 


Ontario. 


Erwin Duntley, from Ft. Ontario, to Field 


Hospital Co. No. 3. 

Frank A. Dagit, from West Point, to the 
Philippines Department. 

John A. Strauch, from Douglas, Ariz., to 
Vancouver Barracks. 

James A. Tremblay, from Ft. Niagara, to 
Ft. Ethan Allen. 

Rex M. 
Oglethorpe. 

Charles N. 
Oglethorpe. 

John S. Kelly, 
ment, to the U. S., on furlough. 


Davenport, from Ft. Jay to Ft. 


Abel, from Ft. DuPont, to Ft. 


from the Hawaiian Depart- 


Isidore I. Gershberg, from the Hawaiian 


Department, to the U. S., for discharge. 
Harold Both, from the Philippines Depart- 

ment, to the Letterman General Hospital. 

De- 


Lacher, from the Hawaiian 


on furlough. 


Hugo E. 
partment, to the U. S., 

Thomas E. Bussey, from Ambulance Com- 
pany No. 3, to Ft. Sam Houston. 


Vernon F. Dotson, from the Philippines 


Department, to Letterman General Hospital. 
Virgil L. Miller, from the Philippines De- 
partment, to the Eastern Department. 
Barney A. Raczunas, from the Philippines 
Department, to the Eastern Department. 
George A. Pippy, from the Philippines De- 
partment, to the Eastern Department. 
Harry L. Woodard, from Ft. Hancock, to 
the Hawatian Department. 
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Robert Murphy, from Ft. Barrancas, to the 


Hawatian Department. 


Patrick J. Skelly, from Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, to the Hawaiian Department. 
\mory C. Cotchett, from Ft. McDowell, to 


the Hawanan Department. 
from Ft. Jay, to the 
Office, 


Francis KE. Lynch, 


Department Surgeons’ Eastern De- 


partment. 
Neil M. 
to the ¢ 


Wright, 
‘antonment Hospital, Galveston.. 


Miller, 


from Ft. H. G. 


etewart, 


\lbert O from Ft. Strong, to Ft. 
Williams 
Richard } 


Ft. Strong. 


Howland, from Ft. Williams, to 


Harry Brotherton, from Ft. Greble, to the 


Second Division. 
John C. 
to the Eastern Department. 


Gray, from the Second Division, 


Clarence E. Hoverter, from Ft. Douglas 


Militia duty), to Ft. Jay. 


(¢ olorado 
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Olaf C. Larsen, from Ft. H. G. Wright, to 
It. Niagara. 

PHARMACIST 
detailed for 
\ugust 31, 


E B. Scott, re 


Bureau, 


duty in the 
effective 1915. 
PROMOTIONS 


Pharmacists R. E. Rit- 


Second 


Knouse and Clyd¢ 


f ¢] 
oT Lie 


Pharmacists 


ter promoted to 
Class 
< > 
TWO DOCTORS. 


Two Manhattan physicians were enjoying 


the breeze from the front seat on the “hurri- 
cane deck” of a Riverside Drive bus one bright 
afternoon recently, when part of their con- 
It ran like this: 


“I performed an operation for appendicitis 


versation was overheard 
on the wife of a millionaire yesterday,” said 
the stouter of the pair. 

“Yes?” “What was she suf- 


fering from ?”—Boston Advertiser. 


said the other. 








Changes of Address 








All changes of address of members should 
be sent to the General Secretary promptly. 


The Association will not be responsible for 
non-delivery of the Annual Volume or Year 
Book, or of the Journat unless notice of 
change of address is received before ship- 
ment or mailing. 

Both the old and the new address should 
be given, thus: 


Henry MILtTon, 
From 2342 Albion Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
To 278 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


Titles or degrees to be used in publications 
or in the official records should be given, and 
names should be plainly written, or type- 


written. 
<> 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS SINCE 
AUGUST 18, 1915. 
W. D. Bost, 
From 340 Eddy St., San Francisco, Cal. 
To Residence unknown. 


F. C. Downs, 
From Craig, Colo. 
To Residence unknown. 


3. N. 


From 488 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


PATTERSON, 


To Residence unknown. 

F. G. SCHACHLEITER, 
From 717 Central Ave., Hot Springs, Ark. 
To Residence unknown. 


C. J. Koerper, 
From Byberry Road, Torresdale, Pa. 
To Care Gerhard’s Pharmacy, Tacony, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CarL STIER, 
From Care Gulf Quarantine Station, Biloxi, 
Miss. 
To U. S. Quarantine Station, Boston, Mass. 


W. E. FENDER, 
From Ft. Adams, R. I. 
To Residence unknown. 


ErNest N. Dyer, 
From Residence unknown. 
To 981a Tremont St., 


(former address). 


Joston, 


Mass., 


JoHN VARGA, 
From 2017 W. 25th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
To 1299 2d Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Wu. L. B. Brittain, 
From 4408 Carter St., Norwood, Ohio. 
To 1911 Williams Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 

















NOW READY 


T= YEAR BOOK of the 


American Pharmaceutical 
Association --- Volume II. 


@ Containing the report on the 
Progress of Pharmacy for the 
year | 9] 3--An epitome of phar- 
maceutical progress for the year. 





Single Copies, $4.00 each 
A special discount to libraries and schools 





Send orders to Wm. B. Day 
General Secretary, 74 East | 2th Street 
Chicago, Ill. 

















J. U. LLOYD, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Thirty-Fifth President of the Amencan Pharmaceutical Association 








J. U. LLOYD 





